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DAVID DUDLEY FIBLD, one of the greatest lawyers that America hat 
produced, was the son of the Roy. D. D. Field, a Congregational 
clergyman of Stockbrldge, Massachusetts, and was bom at Haddam, Connec* 
ticut, February 13, 1806. He was educated at Williams College, and after 
studying law and being admitted to the bar in 1828, began the practice of his 
profession in New York city, where he soon gained for himself a foremost 
placo in the legal ranks. He early took an interest in the subject of law 
reform, and being appointed in 1847 one of a commission to reform legal 
practice in New York State, at once began the preparation of a ciyil and a 
criminal code of procedure. The ciyll code, when completed, was adopted 
in the main not only by his own State, but by nearly thirty other States, 
and it now forms the basis of practice in several English colonies. In 1867 
he was placed at the head of a commission to codify the whole law of his 
State, and in 1866 this commission reported civil, penal, and political codes, 
which were almost wholly the work of Field, and these five codes of his 
cover the entire practice of common and statute law in the United States. 
At the meeting of the British Association in Manchester, England, in 
1866, Field brought forth a proposition to frame an international code. 
Six years later, in 1873, he published ** Outlines of an International Code," 
which has been widely circulated and has been translated into French and 
Italian. In 1877 Field was a representative in Congress, and in 1890 ho 
presided over a peace convention in London. His death occurred in New 
York city April 13, 1894. His writings include " What Shall be Done with 
the Practice of the Courts " (1847); '* The Electoral Votes of New York " 
(1870); " Speeches, Arguments, and Miscellaneous Papers ** (1890). 



AN INTERNATIONAL CODE OF ARBITRATION^ 

m' 

AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE BRITISH SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 

AT MANCHESTER, OCTOBER s, x866 

R. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,— Standing 
for the first time before the members of this associa- 
tion I must begin by making my acknowledgments 
for the honor which you conferred upon me some yeare ago by 
electing me a corresponding member. Though I have not 
been able to take part in your meetings I have f ek scarcely 
less interest in them than if I were present and even take to 
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myself a share of the self-congratulation which the actual 
participators must have felt. If I have not contributed to 
your transactions I have been a humble sharer in the fame 
which the contributions of others have won. 

The distinction which your association has earned is, how- 
ever^ the least o£ its honors. The good which it has doncf iir 
stimulating inquiry, concentrating, opinion., and combining^ 
efforts toward the improvement of ' the law and the education. 
and health of the people would be a sufficient reward for all' 
your labors even.if 'uio. distinction had been obtained 

The scope of your labors is not confined to your own. counr 
try; it" extends to every part* of Qhristendom. So intimate, ia 
now the^ connection between all Christian nations that the 
social progress of one is sure to be^ felt mose or lesst in the 
others. More especially is this true of your country and mine. 
"We are bound together by so many tiee that, forgetting for the 
present all things- else^ I will only think of the gtyod we may 
do eacL other, and^.tha spirit o£. kindliness w« may both pro-- 
mote. 

The particular subject to which I am to bespeak your at- 
tention is international law. In discoursing of it my purpose 
will be to answer; so far: as T may ba able, these questions : 
1. What is that which is called international law? 2. Who 
made it? 3. Who enfoarce it? 4 Are any changes in it de- 
sirable ? 5. II so,^^ how can. they be efEected? 

Law is a rule of property and oi'oonduct prescribed by sov-- 
ereign power. In strictness, therefore, there is no such thing 
as a human law binding the nations,, since they have no human 
superior. They may however, as they have in part done, agree 
among themselves upon certain rules, both of property and of 
conduct, by which they will pledge, themselves to regulate 
their own condnct toward each other and the conduct of their 
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citizens respectively. These rules form what is called some- 
times intBmational law and sometimes the law of nations. 

iJ'either expression is pirecifiely accurate. There is a hodT^ 
of rules more or less distinctly stated by which nations pro- 
fess to comport themselves in their relations with each other; 
but they are not laws nor are they imposed upon nations nor 
yet are they international. They are laws only in each state 
flo far as they are promulgated by the sovereign power of that 
tstate and they serve international purposes. 

Take for example a treaty concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain; when ratified and promulgated by 
the treaty-making power in the two nations it becomes a rule 
for both by virtue of their compact, and a rule in each nation 
for its own citizens by virtue of the promulgation by its own 
sovereign authority. 

For want however of a better designation and adopting 
the suggestion of Bentham, publicists and statesmen now gen- 
erally refer to this body of rules as international law. If the 
word laiW is to be retained I should have thought the expres- 
sion public law or the public law of the world a better one. 

Who jaade these rules, or this international law if you so 
call it, is explained by the definition which I have given. It 
*was made by the nations themselves either through express 
compact with each other or through general practice ; that is 
to say by treaty or by usage. Publicists I know, looking be- 
yond the rules so made or sanctioned, have sought, in those 
moral i«:ecepts by which nations not less than individuals 
ought to be governed in their intercourse with each other, fear 
guides in other circumstances; and statesmen and diplomat- 
ists have often fortified their. arguments by reference to sudh 
€fpiniaDfi ^nd it has thus frequently happened that thoee pre- 
cepts have been gradually adopted into the usage of nations. 
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These views of the publicists are however to be regaixled 
rather as suggestions of what ought to be the conduct of na- 
tions in particular circumstances than as a statement of estab- 
lished rules. They are entitled to the same weight in the 
decision of a national dispute as a treatise on natural law is 
entitled to in the decision of a case by the courts of America or 
England. 

Some writers are in the habit of treating the law of nations 
as if it were something above the nations and having an 
authority superior to their will. In our late civil war, for 
example, it became the practice of certain persons to speak 
of the law of nations as a guide or warrant for the Executive 
in the conduct of the war, beyond the constitution, and para- 
mount to acts of Congress. This, I apprehend, was a mis- 
taken view. The law of nations is only such because each 
individual nation adopts it, and so far only as it is thus 
adopted. It is legally, I do not say morally, or without just 
complaint from other nations, competent for any nation to 
reject the whole or any part of it as far as its own citizens are 
concerned. The Parliament of England might enact, if it 
would, that no English court should decide and no English 
subject act in a particular manner, even though that manner 
were enjoined by the law of nations as understood by the 
whole body of Christendom. 

Who enforce the rules thus made or sanctioned and known 
as international law? The nations themselves, first by apply- 
ing them as occasion requires to litigants in the national tri- 
bunals; and, secondly, by punishing the nation which infringes 
them in such manner as nations may punish each other ; that 
is to say, by non-intercourse, or by force. 

The controversies respecting captures by land or sea and the 
questions concerning the responsibility of individuals for the 
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violation of private rights are of course determined by the 
courts, and where the municipal law is silent international 
usage is the rule of decision- When a question arises between 
nations it is debated and arranged between themselves, or sub- 
mitted to arbiters, or decided by force. 

The next question will lead us into a lai^ discussion. Are 
any changes desirable in these rules of international obliga- 
tion? The slightest acquaintance with the disputes which 
have arisen and do so constantly arise between nations will 
convince us that the rules themselves are full of uncertainty 
and in many respects defective. If we make for ourselves an 
examination, even incomplete, of the subjects which fall 
within the scope of international law we perceive at once how 
many of them are uncertain or require revision. Within it 
are embraced all the rules which should govern the relations 
of states with each other in peace and in war. All of them 
spring from the intercourse of nations. 

If a people shut themselves up from others, as the Chinese 
attempted to do, building a wall between themselves and their 
neighbors, there can be no international law as there can be 
no international relations. That condition, however, is un- 
natural and irrational. 

Man is a social being and his nature impels him to inter- 
course with all the family of man. Whether this intercourse 
is demandable as a right, and if so when and by whom and 
upon what conditions and how it should be carried on, are 
the first questions which present themselves. From inter- 
course as from a source spring the rights and duties of those 
who carry it on, making it necessary to determine how far 
they who pass from one country to another retain their own 
nationality and to what extent they subject themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the country which they enter. Hence arise 
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the questions respecting the right of foreigners to liberty of 
religion^ residence, and trade; their obligations to civil or mili- 
tary service; the liability of their property to taxation or 
other impoeition, and its devolution when they die. 

Traffic brings with it contracts. These are to be ex- 
pounded and enforced in different nations and between the 
citizens of all. Thence comes that department of jnrispru- 
dence which, under the general title of the conflict of laws 
has engaged so many minds and led to such profound invests 
gations. 

The intercourse of nations is public or private. The former- 
is carried on by embassies, legations, and consulates. Here 
is required a large body of rules declaring the rights and 
duties of public ministers and consuls, with their attendants, 
their reception, residence, functions, and immunities. 

When private persons pass from' one country to another 

they go either for transient purposes or for permanent resi- 
dence. In the latter case there arise' two opposite claims; on 

one hand that of expatriation and on the other that of: per- 
petual allegiance. Fugitives from one country into another' 
have certain privileges; hence the prajctice of extradition, as 
modified by that right of asylum which, older than Christi- 
anity, has been exalted by its spirit and precepts and which it 
is the honorable boast of your country and mine never* to hafve* 
violated or rejected. 

The instruments of intercourse by sea; ships and those who^ 
navigate them; and they who pass and repass with them, and* 
that which they carry; the control of them on the ocean and* 
in port — all these are to be regulated by that body of rules of 
which I am speaking. Next are those rights of property 
which, acquired in one country, should be recognized and re* 
spected in another} the title to personal chattels and the title; 
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4Uite AS good, in my opinion, to the products of the mind; 
inventions for which patents are commonly issued; and writ- 
ings, for which the law of copyright provides, or should pro- 
vide, ;a sanction and a .guarantee. Then thero are the s«b- 
jects of weights, measures, money, and postal service, whieh 
fall within the scope of inteEnatiomal regulation. Passiag 
from direct intearaaojrae bettween nations to their rights, ex- 
clusive or concurrent, to things outside of themselves, we 
come to the subjects of .the free navigation of the ocean, i^e 
fisheries, the jdiscovery and colonization of klands and canid- 
nents, and the light of one nation to an outlet for itaeif 
through the close seas or rivers of another. 

After these various topies .regarding the relatioiis of iol- 
tions in a state of peiaoa we come to those of .a^tate of hoBtH- 
ily. Force or confltraint is applied in three ways — one by 
nonrintercourse, amothor by jeposal, and a third by war. I 
will apeak only of the relations in war. First, in respect i;o 
intestine or civil war: when and .how far may other. nations 
interfere, and wJien may. interference go -so fax as to recog- 
nize a new nation out of the fragments of .a broken one, and 
what is the effect of the separation upon the citizen of the 
different .parts of the divided nartion and upon the citizen of 
other states. 

Then in respect to:foreign war, when it is justiflable, what 
must be done to avoid it, and what formalities must precede 
it. And when it comes what must be the conduct fiast of 
the belligerents, and then of Jieutral inations ; and in Teqoect 
to .the ioimer who .may aUtack, who and what may be at- 
tacked, and in what inaimBr may iJie attaoks be made. Those 
questions being ^mswesed ambimceilie whole subject of belli- 
gerent rights. :But into wbat an ijifinitu^ of aubdivkions 
jdo .th^ae .topics divide .tbijynflftliweB j i€aq[)lfliniing to ^¥^treztont 
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it may be truly said that upon the breaking out of a war 
all the citizens of one belligerent state become the enemies 
of all the citizens of the other; what may be done by one side 
to the citizens and property of the other, including the seiz- 
ure and confiscation of debts or other property; how the per- 
sons and property of the eneniy found in a country in the 
beginning of a mr may be treated; whether private citizens, 
without commission from the government, may assail the 
enemy ; whether it be lawful to take or destroy private prop- 
erty on land or sea; whether all kinds of public property 
may be taken or destroyed ; how public buildings and monu- 
ments of art are to be treated ; what is the effect of war upon 
pending contracts ; and what future traflSc may be carried on 
between the citizens of the belligerent nations. 

Then, when we proceed to consider the conduct of armies 
toward each other, what are the rules of honorable warfare, 
what stratagems are allowable, the proper treatment of 
prisoners, the disposition of spies, the flag of truce, the arm- 
istice, and the exchange of prisoners of war — all these are 
Bubjeete of international regulation. 

Turning from belligerents to neutrals we come to consider 
what are the rights and what the obligations of the latter; 
what are the conditions of a true neutrality; what is a just 
blockade, and the effect of it ; what things are contraband of 
war ; and to what extent a belligerent may be supplied from 
neutral territory. When a state departs from its neutrality 
and becomes an ally, the rights which then attach to her and 
arise against her form another department of the rules which 
determine the relations and the rights of states. 

This rapid and imperfect enumeration of the principal sub- 
jects embraced within the scope of international law will sug- 
gest to those who are conversant with them the uncertainty 
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which hangs about many of them and the need of ntunerons 
amendments. Let us refer to some by way of example. 

Take the case of recapture at sea. America has one rule, 
England has another, while France, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden have each a rule different from 
either and different from each other. It was in reference 
to such a case that Sir William Scott, the great admiralty 
judge, whose judgments command respect for their ability, 
even when they do not win assent to their conclusions, was 
obliged thus to speak : 

" When I say the true rule I mean only the rule to which 
civilized nations according to just principles ought to ad- 
here, for the moment you admit, as admitted it must be, that 
the practice of nations is various, you admit that there is no 
rule operating with the proper force and authority of a gen- 
eral law." 

Take the question respectinp^ the effect of a declaration of 
war upon the persons and property of an enemy found in the 
country at the time. How important that it should be settled 
beforehand by a uniform rulel And yet the practice of 
nations is various, more various even than the nations them- 
selves ; for in the same nation the practice has varied with the 
interest or caprice of rulers. 

You had a controversy with the Great Frederick about the 
confiscation of the Silesian loan* The seizure of French 
ships in your ports, upon the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
and the detention by Napoleon of English subjects found in 
France, produced an immense amount of suffering, which 
might have been in great part avoided by the establishment 
beforehand of a proper nile. What articles are contraband 
of war ought to be settled and everywhere known. But you 
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do not agree with us respecting them ; you do not agree ^th 
most of the continental nations. 

There must, however, be some rule founded upon just 
principles to which intelligent and impartial publicists and 
statesmen would give their assent, could they but approach' 
the subject in a time of peace undisturbed by passions and 
enmities. 

The vexed questions respecting the right of neutrals to 
send goods by the ships of a belligerent, or to carry the goods 
of a belligerent in their own neutral ships — questions illus- 
trated by the formulas, " free ships, free goods," and " ene- 
mies' ships, enemies' goods " — are matters in which the trade 
of the whole civilized world is interested, and yet how un- 
settled ! The obligations of a true neutrality, what are they ? 
Do they permit the supply to a belligerent of ships and muni- 
tions of war ? Do they require a neutral to prevent the fit- 
ting out and sailing of ships ? Do they require a neutral to 
disarm and arrest bands of professed travellers or emigrants 
who are seeking to pass the border, with the real intent of 
making a hostile incursion ? 

Take the case of the " Alabama," to which I refer for no 
other purpose than illustration. Here is an instance where 
the people of my country think that you are responsible for 
all the damage done by that vessel. Your own people, I am 
told, are of a contrary opinion. Ought such a question to 
be in doubt; or, rather, ought there to be any such question 
at all? The security of property and the peace of nations 
require that there should be none such hereafter. Then 
there are grave questions respecting the doctrines of ex- 
patriation and allegiance, which have given rise to some mis- 
Tinderetanding already and which may give rise to greater 
misunderstanding hereafter. 
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It is time that the conflicting claims of ancient monarchies 
on the one hand and of young republics on the other were, 
if possible, reconciled. You have in the list of topics for 
discussion on this occasion that of the extradition of criminals 
as affected by the right of asylum. This is a subject which 
requires you to assert the right of society to protect itself 
against crime and the right of humanity to an asylum from 
oppression. You have also in the list the subject of copy- 
right. This is a question properly to be left to international 
regulation. We need a uniform rule binding upon all 
Christian countries and affecting not only the subject of 
copyright, but that of patents for inventions, money, 
weights, and measures. 

I might continue this list to a much greater length. There 
is the question of the right of search, which has already given 
rise to angry disputes not yet quite settled; there is the 
question of the right of nations inhabiting the upper banks of 
rivers or the shores of inland seas to an outlet to the ocean; 
both of them greatly needing a just and ready settlement 

What might not be done for the prevention or mitigation 
of the greatest seourge of the human race, war? First, by 
way of prevention. Let us suppose that the governments of 
England and America were to commission their wisest men 
to confer together and discuss a treaty for the express pur- 
pose of preventing war between them. Can there be a doubt 
that if these representatives should come together, animated 
solely by a love of justice and peace, they would agree upon 
a series of mutual stipulations which, without compromising 
the dignity or independence of either country, would make 
it extremely difficult to fall into open war without putting 
one party or the other so completely in the wrong as to 
fiubject it to dishonor? 
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Whatever those stipulations might be, whether providing 
for an arbitration before an appeal to arms or for some 
other means of adjustment, the same stipulations which 
would be inserted in a treaty between our two countries 
could be inserted also in treaties between them and others. 
Is it too much to hope that by this means the time may come 
when it would be held impious for a nation to rush into war 
without first resorting to remonstrance, negotiation, and offer 
of mediation? 

Supposing, however, war to become inevitable and two 
nations at last engaging in actual hostilities, how much may 
be done in favor of humanity and civilization by adding to 
the rules which the usages of nations have established for 
mitigating the ferocity and distress of war! 

Could not private war and war upon private property be 
forever abolished? Could not more be done in the same 
direction as that taken by the late conference at Geneva, 
which produced such excellent effect during the last contest 
in Germany in exempting surgeons and nurses from capture? 
Could not the sack of a captured city or the bombardment of 
a defenceless town be forever prohibited? Might not such 
transactions as the storming of Magdeburg and San Sebas- 
tian and the bombardment of Valparaiso be made violations 
of the laws of war? Could there not be a great improvement 
upon the rules which provide for the proper treatment and 
exchange of prisoners ? What indeed might not be effected 
if an earnest effort were made to lessen to the utmost its evils 
before the passions become aroused by the actual conflict of 
arms ? Discarding at once the theory that it is lawful to do 
everything which may harass your enemy, with a view of mak- 
ing the war as short as possible — a theory worthy only of 
savages and carried out to its logical conclusion leading to 
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indiscriminate fire and slaughter, even of women and chil- 
dren — ^the aim should be, \^hile not diminishing the efficiency 
of armies against each other, to ward off their blows as much 
as possible from all others than the actual combatants. 

How can these changes so desirable in themselves be 
effected? I answer, by the adoption of an international code. 
Every consideration which serves to show the practicability 
and expediency of reducing to a code the laws of a single 
nation applies with equal force to a code of those international 
rules which govern the intercourse of nations. And there 
are many grave considerations in addition. The only sub- 
stitute for a code of national law — an imperfect substitute, as 
I think it — is judiciary or judge-made law. This is tolerable, 
as we know from having endured it so long, where there is 
but one body of magistrates having authority to make it. 

But when the judges of each nation, having no common 
source of power and not acting in concert, make the laws they 
will inevitably fall into different paths and establish different 
rules. And when they do there is no common legislature to 
reconcile their discrepancies or rectify their rules. Indeed, if 
there is ever to be a uniform system of international regula- 
tions made known beforehand for the guidance of men it must 
be by a means of an international code. 

How can such a code be made and adopted? Two methods 
present themselves as possible: one a conference of diplomat- 
ists to negotiate and sign a series of treaties forming the titles 
and chapters of a code; the other the preparation by a com- 
mittee of publicists of a code which shall embody the matured 
judgment of the best thinkers and most accomplished jurists, 
and then procuring the sanction of the different nations. The 
latter method appears to me the more feasible. 

The difficulties in the way will arise, not in the labor of 
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preparation but in procuring the assent; jet, great as are these 
difficulties, and I do not underrate them, I believe they would 
be found not insurmountable, and that the obstacles and de- 
lays which the rivalries of parties and the jealousies of nationa 
might interpose would finally give way before the matured 
judgment of reflecting and impartial men. 

The importance of the work is so great, and the benefits that 
will result from it in promoting beneficial intercourse, pro- 
tecting individual rights, settling disputes, and lessening the 
chances of war are so manifest, that when once a uniform 
system of rules desirable in themselves is reduced to form 
and spread before the eye it will commend itself to favor and 
the governments, which after all are but the agents of the 
public will, must at last give it their sanction.. 

Let us suppose this association to make the beginning. 
There is no agency more appropriate and no time more fit- 
ting. You might appoint at first a conmiittee of the associa- 
tion to prepare the outlines of such a code to be submitted at 
the next annual meeting. At that time subject this outline 
to a careful examination, invite afterwards a conference of 
committees from other bodies — from the French Institute, 
the professors of universities, the most renowned publicists — 
to revise and perfect that which had been thus prepared.. 
The work would then be as perfect as the ablest jurists and 
scholars of our time could make it. Thus prepared and rec- 
ommended it would of itself command respect and would 
inevitably win its way. It would carry with it all the author- 
ity which the names of those concerned in its formation could 
give. It would stand above the treatise of any single pub- 
licist; nay, above all the treatises of all the publicists that 
have ever written. 

Is it a vain thing to suppose that such a work would finally 
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irin the assent one by one of those nations which now stand 
in the front rank of the world, and which of course are more 
than others under the influence of intelligent and educated 
men? The ianaes are favorable; more favorable indeed than 
any which have occurred since the beginning of the Christian 
era. iEntercourse has increased beyond all precedent and the 
tendency of intercourse is to produce assimilation. When 
they who were separated come to see each other more and 
know each other better they compare conditions and opinions; 
eacdi takes from each and differences gradually lessen. 

Thus it has happened in respect to the arts and in respect to 
laws, manners^ and language. In a rude state of society 
when men are divided into many tribes each tribe has a 
language of its own; but as time melts them into one a com- 
xasm lamguage takes the place of the many. Your own island 
inrmshjes a familiaT sample of the influence of intercourse 
in Uenrding together diffo^ent elements and forming a tinited 
twhole. 

This tendency to iisedmilation was never before so strong 
as it is now, and it will be found a great help toward forming 
a imif orm iiKtemalioBail code. The tendency toward a unity 
of latoes .is janotbetr element of inxmense importance. Ger- 
jooany will iieoxeaf ter ;aet ;as a unit. Italy will do likewise. In 
jAanemea no man will hereafter dream of one public law for 
noithern and another for southern States. Even the asperity 
which always follows a rupture between a colony and the 
mother ooundiry will .give way before the influence of race, 
language, iind manners, so &r iis to allow a large conformity 
»of disposition and pna^oae, ihswever impossible may be a 
reunion sd ^0mBUBants. '3QiB Tiel»tiuus betwoen America 
jund finglflnd aiB^or wisBe:tid hMjmoflmmg vndmr liiis ii^u- 
^nee; and iiSfammwmt^gOfwniBil^jvmet ooonsels she will 
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make friends of her ancient colonies instead of continuing 
to treat them as enemies, and will confer on them benefits 
rather than wage war against them. 

Would it not be a signal honor for this association, rich in 
illustrious names and distinguished for its beneficent acts, to 
take the initiative in so noble an undertaking? Would it not 
be a crowning glory for your country to take it up and carry 
it on ? Wearing the honors of a thousand years, and standing 
at the head of the civilization of Europe, England would add 
still more to her renown, and establish a new title to the 
respect of future ages, if she would perform this crowning 
act of beneficence. 

The young Eepublic of the West, standing at the head of 
the civilization of America, vigorous in her youth and far- 
reaching in her desires, would walk side by side with you and 
exert herself in equal measures for so grand a consummation. 
She has been studying during all her existence how to keep 
great States at peace and make them work for a common 
object, while she leaves to them all necessary independence 
for their own peculiar government. 

She does this it is true by means of a federated system 
which she finds best for herself, and which she has cemented 
by thousands of millions in treasure and hundreds of thou- 
sands in precious lives. How far this system may be carried 
is yet unknown. It may not be possible to extend it to dis- 
tinct nationalities or to heterogeneous races. 

But there is another bond less strict yet capable of binding 
all nations and all races. This is a uniform system of rules 
for the guidance of nations and their citizens in their inter- 
course with each other, framed by the concurring wisdom of 
each and adopted by the free consent of all. Such an inter- 
national code, the public law of Christendom, will prove a 
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gentle but all-constramiiig bond of nations, self-imposed, and 
binding them together to abstain from war except in the last 
extremity, and in peace to help each other, making the weak 
strong and the strong just, encouraging the intellectual cul- 
ture, the moral growth, and the industrious pursuits of each, 
and promoting in all that which is the true end of government, 
the freedom and happiness of the individual man. 



MARTINEAU 



JAMBS MAHTINEAU, a distinguldied BngUili thcolQgUm and ifllilM- 
opher, of Huguenot descent, was bom at Norwich, Norfolk, April 21, 
1805. He was educated at the grammair sdiool In the cathedral close and 
at Manchester New College (then at York), and in pursuance of earlj 
formed desires studied for the ministry, and in 1828 was ordained Junior 
pastor of Eustace Street Presbyterian (more properly Unitarian) Church 
in Dublin. In 1832 he was called to Paradise Chapel in Liverpool, where 
he soon became known as the most brilliant Unitarian preacher In England, 
remaining there nearly twenty-fiye years. In 1840 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy at Manchester New College, a post 
which he retained until 1885. While his congregation were building a new 
chapel in Hope Street, Liyerpool, 1848-49, Martineau spent some flfte«ii 
months in Germany, in which period he gave himself up to the most 
careful examination and study of the German philosophy of that day, the 
result of which was what he described as " a new intellectual birth." In 
1859 he was called to the pastorate of Little Portland Street Chapel in 
London, remaining its minister until 1870. During this latter period the 
chapel was visited by English and American statesmen and men of letters, 
attracted thither by his lofty eloquence and his wide range of thought. As 
old age came on, the sphere of his Influence continually widened until he 
came to be recognized as the foremost theologian and philosopher in Great 
Britain. On bis eighty-third birthday he was presented with an address 
signed by nearly seven hundred men, representing the foremost thinkers 
and men of letters of Europe and America, testifying to their appreciation 
of his work. He continued his labors up to the very close of his life, 
writing and studying as Industriously after he had entered hia ninth dec- 
ade as he had done for the seventy years preceding. He died in London 
January 11, 1900. In figure he was tall and spare, and even in his latest 
years exhibited few signs of physical infirmity. His principal writings in- 
clude *' The Rationale of Religious Inquiry " (1836) ; ** Endeavors After 
the Christian Life " (1843-47); " Miscellanies " (1852); ** Studies of Christian- 
ity " (1858); " Essays— Theological and Philosophical" (1866-68); "Religion 
and Modem Materialism" (1874); "Hours of Thought" (1876); "A Study 
of Spinoza" (1882); "Types of Ethical Theory" (1885); "The Study of 
Religion, Its Sources and Contents " (1888), by some critics considered his 
greatest work; " The Seal of Authority in Religion " (1890); " Essays, Re- 
views, and Addresses " (1890-91) ; " Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the 
Fulfilment of the Spiritual Life " (1897). 
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SERMON: THE GOD OF REVELATION HIS OWN 

INTERPRETER 

DELIVERED AT HOPE STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, JUNE 15, 1851 

" But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us." — 2 Corinthians iv, 7. 

THE old adage, " Man propoeee, but God disposes," 
receives its proper illustration, not from individual 
life, but from the long courses of history. If men 
do but limit their aims to that which is proportioned to their 
power and opportimity, their '^ proposals '' will receive little 
contradiction from God's "disposal ;" and ihe expectation of 
success, however qualified by the quiet sense of dependence, 
is little less than a faith in the divine constancy. We can 
perhaps conceive of a world, where every one should form 
hk pkna so wisely and so modestly, as to encounter no dis- 
appoiatment, and. where the all-ruling hand should endorse 
all his drafts upon the morrow. 

But even iu such a world it would soon become apparent 
that the human will, though always acting and never failing, 
was not the only power. If not against it yet without it and 
beyond it, ends would be accomplished which it never con- 
templated; which take it altogethei by surprise; which 
eelipse all its personal intentions ; and before which it stands 
and says, " This is no thought of mine." 

The first party of painted savages that raised a few huts 
upon the Thames did not dream of the London they were 
creating, or know that in lighting the fixe on their hearth 
they were kindling one of the great foci of time. When the' 
Athenians refused earth and water to the Persian king, the;;^ 
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were intent only on repelling the insolence of foreign ambi- 
tion and did not foresee that they were opening for the 
genius of their nation a channel of perpetual influence that 
should ever widen as the ages advance. The Puritans who 
could not tolerate a surplice or bend their necks to bow at 
the bidding of a rubric or a priest, spent their zeal upon the 
merits of a gesture or a form ; and were little aware that they 
were educating a national character and creating a practical 
liberty which should be the pride and hope of two worlds. 
All the grand agencies which the progress of mankind evolves 
are formed in the same unconscious way. They are the 
aggregate results of countless single wills, each of which, 
thinking merely of its own end and perhaps fully gaining it, 
is at the same time enlisted by Providence in the secret ser- 
vice of the world. 

Thus it is that out of separate acts, directed, it may be, on 
something quite distinct, politics, literature, religions, arise; 
the very influences which acquire in the end an ascendency 
over all individual life and become the school of nations. 
JTothing is more startling than to see, as we. compare the biog- 
raphy of persons with these great powers of history, how 
the latter absorb and appropriate the former; how private 
purpose often drops into insignificance and vanishes in higher 
ends that use it up ; how gigantic schemes of action, making 
perhaps the turmoil and the torture of an age, die away like 
thunder on the summer air ; while a pilent thought or aimless 
deed emerges from obscurity and speaks with royal voice 
through many a century. 

To lose sight of this principle in estimating Christianity, 
and to insist on judging it not by its matured character in 
Christendom, not by the unconscious spirit of its founders, 
but by their personal views and purposes, is to overlook the 
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divine in it in order to fasten on the human; to seek the 
winged creature of the air in the throbbing chrysalis; and is 
like judging the place of the Hebrews in history by the court 
and the proverbs of Solomon, or the value of Puritanism by 
the sermon of a hill-preacher before the civil war. The 
primitive Christianity was certainly different from that of 
other ages ; but there is no reason for believing that it was 
better. The representation often made of the early church 
as having only truth, and feeling only love, and living in 
simple sanctity, is contradicted by every page of the Chris- 
tian records. The Epistles are entirely occupied in driving 
back guilt and passion or in correcting errors of belief ; nor 
is it always possible to approve of the temper in which they 
perform the one task, or to assent to the methods by which 
they attempt the other. Principles and affections were, in- 
deed, secreted in the heart of the first disciples which were to 
have a great future and to become the highest truth of the 
world. 

But it was precisely of these that they rarely thought at 
all. The apostles themselves speak slightingly of them as 
baby^s food; and the great faith in God, the need of re- 
pentant purity of heart, with the trust in immortality, the 
very doctrines which we should name as the permanent es- 
sence of Christian faith, are expressly declared by them to 
be the childish rudiments of belief, on which the attention of 
the grown Christian will disdain to dwell. And what did 
they prefer to these sublime truths as the nutriment of their 
life and the pride of their wisdom ? Allegories about Isaac 
and Ishmael, parallels between Christ and Melchisedec, new 
readings of history and prophecy to suit the events in Pales- 
tine, and a constant outlook for the end of all things. 

These were the grand topics on which their minds eagerly 
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worked and on which they labored to construct a consistent 
theory. These give the form to their doctrine, Ae mAtter 
to their spirit. These are what yooi will get if yon jgo indis- 
criminately to their writings for a creed ; and these are iu> 
more Christianity than the pretensions of Hildebrand or IduB 
■visions of Swedenborg. 

The true religion lies elsewhere, jnst in the things thaft 
were ever present with them but never esteemed. Just as 
your friend may spend hk anxiety on his station, Ms usefut 
ness, his appearance and repute, and fear lest he should show 
nothing deserving your regard, while all the time you iove 
him for the pure graces, the native wild flowers ef his heart — 
so do the choioest servants of God ever think one thing oif 
themselves, while they are dear to him and revered by us ior 
quite another. "The weak things^' in the church not less than 
in " the world, hath he chosen to oonfound the mighty; iiie 
simple, to strike dumb the wise ; and things that are not, to 
supersede the things that are." 

The life of Christ in Palestijtte was a brief phenomenon, 
justly regarded by every disciple as the point of divinest 
brilliancy in the course of providential affairs. At the time 
and when it was in recent Tentembrance little notice wws 
taken of its intrinsic character and real pecuBaTities; its 
moral perfectness and spiritual beauty is handed down t© 
us by those who perceived it very imperfectly ; and had he 
perceived it himself the reality would have vanished in the 
preception. From that giiaciorus life itself all eyes were 
turned away in order to join it on to tiie past which it 
finished and to the future which it begian. " How did it 
eome out of the ages which it closed ? What did it irugnr in 
those which lit led on .?" These were the two qnefitinin with 
which the flrst disciples, with the power of his fi0id skeping 
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eiTently at heart, consciously and exclusively concerned 
tfieinsolves and neither of these, as time has shown, were 
they able to answer right. They connected him with the 
p«8t by regarding him as the foretold of prophets and the 
Lcendant of kings-as the crowning gift for which alone 
the ages had prepared the way, and whose step of approach 
piTOsed its visible trace on the soil of ancient history. 

Tet is it now confessed that, when he came, he waB not 
such an one as Tsaiah saw or Daniel ever dreamed ; that no 
prediction had spoken of him, no type suggested him;, and 
that it is only his shadow, cast by the fond light of retro- 
spective love, that lies upon the old Hebrew centuries. They 
connected him with the future, by carrying forward to his 
account in years to come the visions which his stay, as they 
supposed, was too short to realize; by assigning to him a 
a quick return to finish what yet was unfulfilled. The suf- 
fermg, the scorn, the rejection of men, the crown of thorns, 
were over and gone; the diadem, the clarion, the flash of 
glory, the troop of angels, were ready tc burst upon the 
worid, emd might be looked for at midnight or at noon. 

Tet, though a sentinel gazed wherever a Christian prayed, 
all" the watchmen died without the sight ; the storm swept 
down the horizon of time, and for many a century the sky 
has now been clear. The whole Messianic doctrine, by 
whwik the^ apostles found their master's providential place, 
waft ii its very essence the fabric of a dream ; a landscape 
traced upon the clouds by the creative eye of failii and dis- 
sppmaatEBBnt. To discuss whether Jesus was l&e Messiali 
is mem mocv x tuu i uica ning than the question wfiether John the 
Baptist w«r6 S&jBh; for Elijah wns s^ least a person, but 
MeHwB was: <mi^ b eeneeption. 

twmisom trjisxg Jesus by this coneeption, and endeavor- 
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Ing to force him into its realization, that Jndas was tempted 
to betray him. And it is by perversely applying the same 
test, and coercing his spirit into the Hebrew framework — ^by 
compelling him to belong to a system, instead of permitting 
him to be what he is in himself, that divines, with kiss of 
reverence scarcely less fatal, have delivered him boimd, to be 
defaced by priests and compared with rulers. Seeking 
Christianity in the creed of the first age, we have neces- 
sarily fallen in with this notion, that " Jesns is the Messiah ;'' 
and have thus set up the chief Judaic error as the chief 
Christian verity. 

Among his countrymen this conception was natural and 
inevitable ; it was the human condition on which alone they 
could recognize in him what was divine: it was the only key 
with which their culture supplied them for interpreting the 
mysterious impression which he made upon their hearts : it 
was their ideal formula for perfect life, and when he was 
before them the real and the ideal presence could not but 
coalesce. 

It must be obvious however to every thoughtful reader, 
how much the story and portraiture of Christ have been de- 
formed by the tyranny of this haunting idea. It is plain that 
he himself dwelt little, if at all, upon his official claims; it 
was to be kept a secret what he was — a precaution which' 
could never be reported of him if he had notoriously held 
and proclaimed himself to be the Messiah and framed his 
course in conformity with that conception. 

The deficiency seems to have been felt by the evangelisfs^ 
and it is oveivcompensated by their zeal. Their principle ol 
selection, in the biographical fragments they have left, i^ 
pears to have been to take what would best identify Jesus 
with the Messiah; and so his inward struggles of soul are 
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turned into an official victory over Satan; demons are 
brought upon the stage to give preternatural witness to his 
dignity ; miracles of blessed healing are spoiled by thoughts 
and arguments of exorcism; and counterfeit meanings are 
put on the old poets and prophets to fit the unexpected shape 
of new events. A Messianic goal is evidently set up in the 
disciples' mind, and Jesus is exhibited to us as living towards 
it and nearing it. 

Yet beneath this artificial disguise, quite a different life 
gleams through; a life rather of shrinking and recoil from 
the very end he is set to reach ; a life not upon system at all ; 
shaping itself forth by the efflorescence of an inward beauty 
rather than the solicitations of an outward aim ; a life of the 
Spirit that bloweth where it listeth, wandering with the 
breath of sweet affections over the verdure of good hearts, 
and carrying the south wind of pity to soften the fallow and 
bring blossoms from the clod. 

That divine life without a plan, that free movement from 
the determination of love and thought within, that inspired 
soliloquy in action, is the real soul of the entire religion; and 
it reaches us, alas ! only in refracted lights, or through un- 
intended openings in the crust of Messianic doctrine. Ob- 
serve, too, the effect of this Judaic medium upon the titles of 
honor which disciples apply to Christ — a matter of no small 
moment, for as the relation is described such will the rela- 
tive affection tend to be. We are taught, with a tenacity for- 
bidding alteration now, to call Jesus " our Lord ;" and the 
apostles expressly call themselves his slaves. To them these 
words were natural ; exactly describing the relation present 
to their minds. Their faith was as much political as re- 
ligious. 

As God himself was chiefly conceived of under the image 
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of absolute sovereignity so was Messiak to them tbe ap- 
pointed satrap of this world. When he came^ he would come 
to reign^ bearing, with him the united powers of admiuLeh 
trator, judge, and king. And. according to the Oriental t jpey 
whatever he ruled that would he poss»as ; and all that his 
subjects had would be received as favors from his hand and 
held as fiefs by his investiture. 

Under the solemn expectation of the world^s immediate 
end the kingdom of Christ was to take the. place o£ the king^ 
domft of the earth, and the disciples in looking for this revela^ 
tioH felt themselves citizens of a supernatural state and 
subjectsr of a resistless lord. In rude ages aod amid feudal 
customs it has perhaps been no unhappy thing that this image 
of servitude has been transmitted into the concerptionsof faith; 
it may have touched with some sanctity an inevitable submis- 
sion and mingled a sentiment of loyalty with religion. 

But the external relation of serf and lord is no type of the 
internal relation of spirit to spirit which alone constitutes 
religion, to us. To God himself, with all his infinitude, we 
are not slaves; we are not his property, but his children; he 
regards us not as things but as persons ; he does not so much 
command us as appeal to us ; and in our obedience it is not 
his bidding that we serve, but that divine law of right of 
which he makes us conscious as the rule of his nature only 
more perfectly than of ours. 

To obey him as slaves in fear, and with an eye upon his* 
power, is, with all our punctuality and anxiety, simply and 
entirely to disobey him ; nor is anything precious in his sight 
except the free consent of heart with which we seize what is 
holy to his thought and embrace Tdiat is in harmony wilii his 
perfection. 

Still less can we be slaves to Christ, who is no autocrat t9- 
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US, but our freely followed leader towards God; the guide 
of our pilgrim troop in quest of a holy land ; who jdves us no 
law from the mandates of his will, but only interprets for 
us, and makes bum within us, in characters of fire, the law 
of our own hearts ; who has no power over us, except through 
the affections he awakens and the aspirations he sets upon 
the watch. 

We have emerged from the religion of law, whose only 
sentiment is that of obedience to sovereignity; we have 
passed from the religion of salvation, whose life consists in 
gratitude to a deliverer ; and we are capable only of a religion 
of reverence, which bows before the authority of goodness. 
And in the infinite ranks of excellence, from the highest to 
the lowest, there are no lords and slaves ; the dependence is 
ever that of internal charm, not of external bond; the au- 
thority represented and impersonated in another and a better 
soul has its living seat within our own ; and in this true and 
elevating worship the more we are disposed of by another 
the more do we feel that we are our own. 

This is a relation which the political terms of the expected 
theocracy are ill adapted to express ; and if we have required 
many centuries to grope our way to this clearest glory of 
religion, to disengage it from the impure admixture of servile 
fear and revolting presumption ; if it has taken long for us to 
melt away in our imagination the image of thrones and tri- 
bunals, of prize-givings and prisons, of a police and assizes 
of the universe; if only at the eleventh hour of our faith the 
cloud has passed away and shown us the true angel-ladder 
that springs from earth to heaven, the pure climax of souls 
whereon each below looks up and rises, yet each above bends 
down and helps, the discovery which brings such peace and 
freedom to the heart has been delayed 1)y the mistaken identi- 
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fication of the entire creed of the first age with the essence 
of Christianity. 

Now that God has shown us so much more, has tried the 
divine seed of the gospel on so various a soil of history, and 
enabled us to distinguish its fairest blossoms and its choicest 
fruits, a much larger meaning than was possible at first must 
be given to the purpose of his revelation. 

Even to Paul, Christ was mainly the great representative 
of a theocratic idea ; and was in no other sense an object of 
spiritual belief than that he was not on earth and mortal, but 
in heaven and immortal. That faith in Christ, which then 
prominently denoted belief in his appointed return and alle- 
giance to him as God's viceroy in this world, is now trans- 
formed into quite a different thing. It is altogether a moral 
and affectionate sentiment; an acknowledgment of him as 
the highest impersonation of divine excellence and inspired 
insight yet given to the world; a trust in him as the only 
realized type of perfection that can mediate for us between 
ourselves and God ; a faithfulness to him, as making us con- 
scious of what we are and what God and our conscience 
would have us to be. 

It is vain to pretend that revelation is a fixed and stereo- 
typed gift. It was born, as the divinest things must be, 
among human conditions ; and into it ever since human con- 
ditions have perpetually flowed. The elements of Hebrew 
thought surrounded the sacred centre at first, and have been 
erroneously identified with it by all Unitarian churches in 
every age. The Hellenic intellect afterwards streamed to- 
wards the fresh point of life and faith, and gathered around 
it the metaphysical system of Trinitarian dogma, in which 
orthodox commimions of all times have, with parallel error, 
sought the essence of the Gospel. 
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The true principle of the religion has been secreted in both, 
and consisted in neither; it has lain unnoticed in the midst, 
in the silent chamber of the heart, around which the clamor 
of the disputatious intellect whirls without entrance. The 
agency of Christ's mind as the expression of God's moral 
nature and providence, and as the realized ideal of beauty 
and excellence, — ^this is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God, which has made vain the counsels of the world and 
baffled the foolishness of the church. 

This is the Gospel's centre of stability, — " Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.'^ 



GAR R I S O N 



WILLIAM LLOTD GARRISON, a famoufi American Abolitionist, was born 
in NewburypoTt, Massachuaetts, December 12, 1805, and began hia 
career as a printer in the ** Herald " office of his native town. He fre- 
quently contributed political articles to that and other journals, and in 
1829 Joined with Benjamin Lundy, a philanthropic Quaker, tn editing at 
Baltimore ".The Genius of Universal Emancipation." Here his bold 
speaking in regard to slavery resulted tn his being Imprisoned for libel, 
but after a few months his fine was paid by Mr. Tappan, a New York mer- 
chant, and Garrison was set free. On January 1, 1831, he issued at Boston 
the first number of " The Liberator," a paper which he continued to edit 
for thirty-five years, until the close of the civil war. It at once aroused 
great opposition, and the Georgia legislature in December of that year 
offered five thousand dollars to any person who should arrest and prosecute 
Its editor or publisher according to the laws of Georgia. The New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society was founded in January, 1832, as a direct result 
of " The Liberator's " influence, and in 1843 Garrison founded the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and was its president until 1866. In 1832 he pub- 
lished ** Thoughts on African Colonization," in which he affirmed the 
colonization scheme to be an ally of slavery. In October, 1835, the "Liber- 
ator" office was broken into by a mob and its editor was dragged through the 
streets with a rope about his neck. His life was saved only by his being 
placed in Jail for temporary protection. Garrison visited England several 
times in the Interests of the abolition movement, and received a warm 
welcome from the English anti-slavery leaders. He died in New York 
city May 24, 1879. His *' Sonnets and Poems " were Issued in 1843 and 
Selections from Writings and Speeches " in 1852. 
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WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT TO OPPRESSED 

1 NEVER rise to address a colored audience without feel- 
ing ashamed of my own color; ashamed of being identi- 
fied with a race of men who have done you so much 
injustice and who yet retain so large a portion of your breth- 
ren in servile chains. To make atonement in part for this 
conduct I have solemnly dedicated my health and strength 
and life to your service. I love to plan and to work for your 
social, intellectual^ and Sipiritual advancement. My happi- 
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nem is augmented with yonis;: in. jonr. snfferingB I 
pantioipate. 

Hencefortk I. am leadj^ on. all days^ on. alL conyenient 
occaedons^. in all suitable placest, befone any &set: ox party, at 
whatever peril to my person, character or interest, to plead, 
the cause of my colored countrymen, in particular, or of 
human rights in general. For this purpose, there is no day 
too holy, no place improper, no body of men. too inconsider- 
able to address. For this purpose I ask no church to grant 
me authority to speak — I require no ordination — ^I am not 
careful to consult Martin Luther, or John Oalvin, or His 
Holiness the Pope. It is a duty which, as^ a lover of justice, 
I am bound to dischaige ; as a lover of my fellow men I ought 
not to shun; as a lover of Jesus Christ, and. of his equalizing, 
republican, and benevolent precepts, I rejoice to- perform.. 

Your condition, as; a people,, has long atttubstad my att^t 
tion,. secured my efforts^ and awakened in my breast, a. flame: 
of sympathy whick neither the winds nor wave* o£ opposition 
can. ever extinguish.. It is the lowness of your estate,, in the 
estimation of the world,, which exalts yoa in mj eye&.. It is- 
the distance that separates you from, the blessing and. prLvi- 
legea of society whioh.bcings you so closeIy> to my afiections. 
It is the unmerited! scorn,, reproach^ and.pesseeudon.of your 
persions by those whose completion i^ colored, like my own. 
which command for you my sympathy and respect.. It is the 
fewness- of your friends — the multitude of your enemies — 
that induces me to stand forth in your* defence. 

Countrymen and friends ! X. wisk to< gladden, ^^ux. hearts . 
and. to. invigorate your hepes^. Be. assuriedi youn cauae is. 
going onward), right onward.. The signsL o£ the.' timea do. 
indesdiAow forth., great and. gkdloua- andt Siuddenu changes 
in the- condition of the oppreiBed.. The whole firmament is 
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tremulous with an excess of light; the earth is moved out of 
its place; the wave of revolution is dashing in pieces ancient 
and mighty empires; the hearts of tyrants are beginning to 
fail them for fear, and for looking forward to those things 
which are to come upon the earth. There is — 

** A voice on every wave, 

A sound on every sea! 
The watchword of the brave. 
The anthem of the free! 
Where'er a wind is rushing. 
Where'er a stream is gushing, 
> The swelling sounds are heard. 

Of man to freeman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling — 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird. 
The bursting shout of freedom's rallying word! ** 

Let this be an occasion of joy. Why should it not be sot 
Is not the heaven over your heads, which has so long been 
clothed in sackcloth, beginning to disclose its starry princi- 
palities and illumine your pathway? Do you not see the 
pitiless storm which has so long been pouring its rage upon 
you breaking away, and a bow of promise as glorious as that 
which succeeded the ancient deluge spanning the sky, — ^a 
token that to the end of time the billows of prejudice and 
oppression shall no more cover the earth to the destruction 
of your race; but seedtime and harvest shall never fail, and 
the laborer shall eat the fruit of his hands? Is not your 
cause developing like the spring? Yours has been a long 
and rigorous winter. The chill of contempt, the frost of 
adversity, the blast of persecution, the storm of oppression — 
all have been yours. There was no substance to be found — 
no prospect to delight the eye or inspire the drooping heart — 
no golden ray to dissipate the gloom. The waves of derision 
were stayed by no barrier, but made a clear breach over you. 
But now — ^thanks be to God! that dreary winter is rapidly 
hastening away. The sun of humanity is going steadily up 
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from the horizon to its zenith, growing larger and brighter, 
and melting the frozen earth beneath its powerful rays. The 
genial showers of repentance are softly falling upon the bar- 
ren plain; the wilderness is budding like the rose; the voice of 
joy succeeds the notes of woe; and hope, like the lark, is 
soaring upwards and warbling hymns at the gate of heaven. 
And this is but the outbursting of spring. What, think 
you, shall be the summer and autumn? 

" Then shaH the trembllBg mourner come. 
And bind his sheaves, and bear them home; 
The voice, long broke with sighs, shall sing. 
And heaven with hallelujahs ring! ** 

This is but " the twilight, the dim dawn ^' of day. "What, 
then, shall be the brightness of the day itself? These are 
but a few drops of mercy. What shall be the full shower, 
the rolling tide? These are but crumbs of comfort to prevent 
you wholly from perishing. What shall be the bountiful 
table? 

Why should this not be an occasion of joy instead of 
sorrow? Listen to those trumpet tones which come swelling 
on the winds of the Atlantic, and which shall bring an echo 
from every harp in heaven! If there is joy in that blissful 
abode over one sinner that repenteth, how mighty and thril- 
ling must it be over a repentant nation! And Great Britain 
is that nation. Her people are humbling themselves before 
God, and before those whom they have so long held in bond- 
age. Their voices are breaking in peals of thunder upon 
the ear of Parliament, demanding the immediate and utter 
overthrow of slavery in all the colonies; and in obedience to 
their will the mandate is about being issued by Parliament 
which shall sever at a blow the chains of eight hundred thou- 
sand slaves. 

What heart can conceive, what pen or tongue describe, the 
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happmeea which must flow from the conaummadoa of this 
act? That cruel laah -vrhkAi haa tarn so many tendes bodies- 
and ift drippiiig with innocent blood; that Uah which has. 
drivel so many huxoan victimfl^ like beaftts, to their xmre* 
quited toil; that laah whose soundis are heard from the rising 
of the sun to its decline^ mingled with the ahridss of bleeding 
sufferers; that lash is soon to be cast awaj^ never again to 
wound the flesh or degrade those who are made in the ijnage 
of God. 

And those fetters of iron which have bound so many in 
ignominious servitude, and wasted their bodies, and borne 
them down to an untimely grave, shall be shivered in pieces, 
as the lightning rends the pine, and the victims of tyranny 
lef^ forth, " redeemed,, regenerated, and disenthralled by the 
irresistible genius of universal emancipation.^' And thai, 
darkness, which haa for so many generations shrouded the 
minds of the slaves — making them like the brutes that perish 
— shall give way to the light of freedom and religion. 0, 
how transforming the change! In contemplating it, my im- 
agination overpowers the serenity of my soul and makea 
language seem poor and despicable. 

Cheers for Great Britain! cheers for her noble men and. 
womenl cheers for the bright example whick they are setting 
to the world! cheers for their generoua sympathy in. the cause 
of the oppressed in our own country! 

Why should we not rejoice this evening, brethren?. Find 
we nothing at home to raise our drooping sprita,. to invigorate, 
our hopes^ and to engage our efforts? Have we made no 
progress,, either in self -improvement, or in the cause of bleedr 
ing humanity? Are there no cheering signs of the times, in 
our moral sky, upon which we may fix our joyful gaze? 

Look, in the first place,, at the aboEtion-standard — ^ms^re 
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Igorgeous and spirit-stirring than the star-spangled banner — 
fioating Mgh in the air! Fresh is the breeze that meets it! 
"bright are the sunny rays which adorn it! Around it thou- 
«andB ar6 gathering, with high and holy courage, to contend, 
not with carnal but spiritual weapons, against the powers of 
darkness. Oh, the loftiness of that spirit which animates 
them! It towers above the Alps; it pierces beyond the 
clouds. 

Oh, the intensity of that flame of brotherly love which 
burns within their breasts! It never can burn out — ^nor can 
many waters extinguish it. 

Oh, the stability of that faith which sustains them under 
all their toils and trials! It is firmer than the foundations 
of the earth — it is strong as the throne of Ood. 

Oh, the generous daring of that moral principle which 
mspires their hearts and governs their actions! Neither re- 
proach nor persecution, neither wealth nor power, neither 
bolts nor bars, neither the gibbet nor the stake, shall be able 
to subdue it. 

Yes, my colored countrymen, these are the men — ay, and 
the women, too, who have espoused your cause. And they 
will stand by it until life be extinct. They will not fail in 
strength, or faith, or courage, or zeal, or action. Loud as the 
tempest of oppression may rage around them, above it siiall 
their rallying cry be heard in the thimder-tone of heaven. 
Bark as their pathway may be, it shall blaze with the light 
of truth in their possession. Numberless as may be the ene- 
mies who surround them, they will not retreat from the field; 
for he who is mightier than legions of men and devils is the 
captain of their salvation and will give them the victory. 

I know your advocates well — ^I know the spirit which actu- 
irties them. Wlether they reside in the east or west or north, 
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they have but one object — ^their hearts are stirred with the 
same pulsation; their eye is single, their motives are pure. 
TqU me not of the bravery and devotedness of those whose 
life-blood reddened the plains of Marathon, poured out in 
defence of liberty. Tell me not of the Spartan band, with 
Leonidas at their head, who defended the pass of Thermop- 
ylae against a Persian host. I award to them the meed of 
animal courage; but the heroism of blood and carnage is as 
much below the patient endurance of wrong and the cheerful 
forgiveness of injury as the earth is below the sky — it is as 
often displayed by brute animals as by men. 

With infinitely higher satisfaction, with a warmer glow of 
emulation, with more intense admiration, do I contemplate 
the Abolition phalanx in the United States who are maintain- 
ing your cause unflinchingly through evil report — ^for the 
good report is yet to come — and at the imminent peril of their 
lives; and, what is dearer than life, the sacrifice of their repu- 
tation. 

K ever there was a cause which established the disinter- 
estedness and integrity of its supporters yours is that cause. 
They who are contending for the immediate abolition of 
slavery, the destruction of its ally, the American Colonization 
Society, and the bestowal of equal rights and privileges upon 
the whole colored population, well knew what would be the 
consequences of their advocacy to themselves. They knew 
that slander would blacken their characters with infamy; 
that their pleadings would be received with ridicule and re- 
proach; that persecution would assail them on the right hand 
and on the left; that the dungeon would yawn for their 
bodies; that the dagger of the assassin would gleam behind 
them; that the arm of power would be raised to crush them 
to the earth; that they would be branded as disturbers of the 
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peace^ as fanatics^ madmen^ and incendiaries; that the heel 
of friendship would be lifted against them and love be turned 
into hatred and confidence into suspicion and respect into 
derision; that their worldly interests would be jeoparded 
and the honor and emoluments of office would be withheld 
from their enjoyment. 

Knowing all this, still they dare all things in order to save 
their country by seeking its purification from blood. Will 
the base and the servile accuse them of being actuated by a 
hope of reward? Reward I It is the reward which calumny 
gives to virtue — ^the reward which selfishness bestows upon 
benevolence; but nothing of worldly applause or fame or pro- 
motion. Yet they have a reward — and who will blame them 
for coveting it? It is the gratitude of the suffering and the 
oppressed — the approbation of a good conscience— the bless- 
ing of the Most High. 

" Tempt them with bribes, 70Q tempt in Tain; 
Try them with fire, you'll find them true." 

To deter such souls from their purposes or vanquish them 
in combat is as impossible as to stop the rush of the ocean 
when the spirit of the storm rides upon its mountain billows. 
They are hourly increasing in number and strength and going 
on from conquering to conquer. Convert after convert, 
press after press, pulpit after pulpit, is subdued and enlisted 
on the side of justice and freedom^ 

A grave charge is brought against me, that I am exciting 
your rage against the whites and filling your minds with 
revengeful feelings. Is this true? Have not all my ad- 
dresses and appeals to you had just the contrary effect upon 
your minds? Have they not been calculated to make you 
bear all your trials and difficulties in the spirit of Christian 
resignation and to induce you to return good for evil? Where 
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i& the calumniator who dares to affirm, that you. have latok 
turbuLsiit and quarrelfiome since I began my labor& 
in your behalf? Where is the man. who is so igno- 
Taut as not to know or percedre that^ aa a people^ 
you are constantly improYing in knowledge and virtue? 
No, brethren; you will bear me a unanimous testi- 
mony that I have not implanted in your minds any malice 
toward your persecutors but on the contrary forgiveness of 
injuries. And I can as truly aver that in all my intercourse 
with you as a people I have not seen or heard anything of a 
malignant or revengeful spirit. No^ yours has been emir 
nently a spirit of resignation and faith imder the most aggrar 
vating circumstances. j 

I will notice but one other ct^rg^^ which the enemies of 
our cause have brought against n^^. , It i& tiiat I am undnl j 
exciting your hopes and holding^ out tp your view prospects 
of future happiness and respectability which can never be 
realized in this country. Pitiful complaint ! Because I have 
planted a solitary rose, as it wercj in the wilderness^ of suf- 
fering in which your race has so long wandered, to cheer 
your drooping hearts, I am sharply reproved for giving even 
this little token of good things to come — ^by those too* who* 
make loud professions of friendship for you, that is if you 
will go to Liberia, but who are constantly strewing in your 
path briars and thorns and digging pits into which you may 
stumble to rise no more. These querulous complainants 
who begrudge every drop of comfort which falls upon your 
thirsty lips as a miser mourns the loss of a penny seem tn 
forget or discard the promise of Jehovah, that "the mlder- 
ness shall bud and blossom like the rose.'' I have faith ta^ 
believe that this promise will ultimately be fulfilled event iai 
this land of republicanism and Christianity. Snrdry i 
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he {Mtrdoned when so many are endeavoring to break down 
all your rifling hopes and noble aspirations if I urge you not 
to despair, for the day of redemption will assuredly come. 
If ay, 1 may still be forgiven if I transcend the limits of prob- 
ability and suffer my imagination to paint in too glowing 
colors the recompense which is to be yours ; since, strive as I 
may, I can scarcely hope to equalize the heart-crushing dis- 
eouragements and assaults made by your enemies. 

All things considered, you have certainly done well as a 
body. There are many colored men whom I am proud to 
rank among my friends.; whose native vigor of mind is re- 
markable; whose morals are unexceptiaaable ; whose Ijiomes 
are the abode of contentment, plenty, and refiixemeait. For 
my own part, when I reflect upon the peculiarities of your 
situation ; what indi^iiiti^s have been heaped upon your 
heads ; in what utter dislike you are ^neraUy held even by 
those who profess to be tho ministers and disciples of Christ ; 
and how difficult has been your chance to .arrive at re^^cta- 
bility and affluence, I marvel greatly, not that you are no 
more enlightened :and virtuous, but that you are not like wild 
beaafcs of the forests. I fully coincide with the sentiment of 
!Mt. Jefierson, that the men must be prodigies who can retain 
their manners and morals under such circumstances. Surely 
you have a right to demand an equal position among man- 
kind. 

Oh, if those whose prerjudices against color are deeply 
rooted — i£ ihe asserters of the natural inferiority of the peo- 
ple of color . would but even casually associate with the vic- 
tims of their injustice and be candid enough to give merit 
its due, they could not loug feel and act as they now do. 
Their prejudices would melt like irost-work before the 
Jblaang sun; their unbelief would vanish away, their con- 
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tempt be turned into admiration, their indifference he roused 
to benevolent activity, and their dislike give place to friend- 
ship Keeping aloof from your society, ignorant of the prog- 
ress which you are making in virtue, knowledge, and com- 
petence, and believing all the aspersions of malice which are 
cast upon your character, they at length persuade themselves 
that you are utterly worthless and nearly akin to the brute 
creation. Cruel men! cruel women! thus hastily and 
blindly to pass condemnation upon those who deserve your 
compassion and are worthy of your respect! 

Be this your encouragement in view of our separation. 
Although absent from you in body I shall still be with you 
in spirit. I go away, not to escape from toil, but to labor 
more abimdantly in your cause. 'If I may do something for 
your good at home I hope to do more y ^road. In the mean- 
time, I beseech you fail not, on your part, to lead quiet and 
orderly lives. Let there be n6 grotl^d whatever for the 
charge which is brought against you by your enemies, that 
you are turbulent and rude. Let all quarrelling, all dram- 
drinking, all profanity, all violence, all division, be confined 
to the white people. Imitate them in nothing but what is 
clearly good and carefully shun even the appearance of 
evil. Let them, if they will, follow the devices and perform 
the drudgery of the devil; but be ye perfect, even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect. Conquer their aversion by moral 
excellence ; their proud spirit by love ; their evil acts by acts 
of goodness ; their animosity by forgiveness. Keep in your 
hearts the fear of God and rejoice even in tribulation ; for 
the promise is sure that all things shall work together for 
good to those who love his name. 

As for myself, whatever may be my fate — ^whether I fall 
in the springtime of manhood by the hand of the assassin, or 
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be immured in a Georgia cell, or be permitted to live to a 
ripe old age — ^I know that the success of your cause is not de- 
pendent upon my existence. I am but as a drop in the ocean, 
which if it be separated cannot be missed. 

My own faith is strong — my vision clear — my consolation 
great. " Who art thou, O great mountain ? Before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain ; and he shall bring forth the 
headstone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace Tinto 
it." Let us confidently hope that the. day is at hand when 
we shall be enabled to celebrate not merely the abolition of 
the slave trade by law but in fact, and the liberation of every 
descendant of Africa, wherever one exists in bondage under 
the whole heavens. 
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DELIVERED AT PUBLIC BREAKFAST HELD IN HIS HONOR, 

JtTNE a9, 1867 

E. CHAERMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN,— 
For this marked e3q)ression of your personal re- 
spect and appreciation of my labors in the cause 
of human freedom, and of your esteem and friendship for 
the land of my nativity, I oflfer you, one and all, my grate- 
ful acknowledgments. But I am so J)rof oundly impressed by 
the formidable array of rank, genius, intellect, scholarship, and 
moral and religious worth which I see before me, that I fear I 
fihall not be able to address you except with a fluttering pulse 
and a stammering tongue. For me this is indeed an anomalous 
position ! Assuredly this is treatment with which I have not 
been familiar 1 For more than thirty years I had to look the 
fierce and unrelenting hostility of my countrymen in the face 
with few to cheer me onward. In all the South I was an 
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ofutlaw and could not have gone there, though an American 
citizen .guiltless of wrong, and though that flag [here the 
weaker pointed to the United States ensign] had been over 
my head, except at the peril of my life ; nay, with the certainty 
of ^finding a bloody grave. In all the North I was looked upon 
wifh ha;tred and contempt. The whole nation, subjugated to 
the lawful 'power of slavery, rose up in mobocratic tumult 
.agaixffit .any and evBry effort to liberate the millions held in 
bondage jon its soil. And yet I demanded nothing that was 
not perfectly fast and reasonable, — in exact accordance with 
the Declaration of American Independence and the Golden 
iRule. J ^was oiot the enemy of any man living. I cherish 
no personal enmities; I know nothing of them in my heart. 
Even whilst the Southern ^slaveholders were seeking my de- 
struction, I never for .a moment entertained any other feeling 
toward them than an earnest- desire, under God, to deliver 
them from a deadly curse' and an awful sin. It was neither 
a sectional nor a personal matter at all. It had exclusive 
reference to the'etemal law of justice between man and man, 
:andii. rights of human. at JeiteeK. 

•Sir, I always found in America that a ^shower of brickbats 
had a remarkably tonic effect, materially strengthening to the 
backbone. But, sir, the shower of compliments and applause 
which >has greeted me on this occasion would assuredly cause 
my heart to fail me were it not that this generous reeepiion 
is only incidentally personal to myself. You, ladies "and 
gentlemen, are here mainly to celebrate the triumph ^of 
humanity over its most brutal foes ; to rejoice that univeraal 
emancipation has at last been -proclaimed throughout the 
TJnited States, and to express, as you have already 'done 
through the mouths of the eloquent apeakers who liaTe tpre- 
ceded me, sentiments of peace and of good "will toward i4ie 
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American Eepublic. Sure I am that these sentiments will be 
heartily reciprocated by my countrymen. 

I must here disclaim, with all sincerity of soul, any special 
praise for anything that I have done. I have simply tried to 
maintain the integrity of my soul before God and to do my 
duty. I have refused to go with the multitude to do evil. I 
have endeavored to save my country from ruin. I have 
sought to liberate such as were held captive in the house o^ 
bondage. But all this T ought to have done. 

And now, rejoicing here with you at the marvellous change 
which has taken place across the Atlantic, I am unable to ex- 
press the satisfaction I feel in believing that henceforth my 
country will be a mighty power f ojr good in the world. While 
she held a seventh portion o:§^err vast population in a state of 
chatteli'sm it was in vain tfcat she boasted of her democratic 
principles and her free instijtutions.; ositentatiously holding her 
Declaration of liidependence in one hand and brutally wield- 
ing her slave-driving lash in the other! MarvelTous incon- 
sistency and. unparalleled assurance! But now, God be 
praised, she is tree — ^free to advance the cause of liberty 
throughout the world! 

Sir, this ia not the first time I have been in England. 1 
have been here three times before on anti-slavery missions, 
jand wherever I travelled I was always exultingly told, 
'* Slaves cannot breathe in England! " Now at last I am at 
liberty to say, and I came over with the purpose to say it, 
'*^ Slaves cannot breathe in America ! " And so England and 
[America, stand side by side in the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion ; and aide by side may they stand in all that is just and 
IDoble and good, leading the way gloriously in the world's re- 
IBemption. 

I came to this country for the first time in 1833 to im- 
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deceive Wilberforce, Clarkson, and other eminent philan- 
thropists in regard to the real character, tendency, and object 
of the American Colonization Society. I am happy to say 
that I quickly succeeded in doing so. Before leaving I had 
the pleasure of receiving a protest against that society as an 
obstruction to the cause of freedom throughout the world, and 
consequently as undeserving of British confidence and patron- 
age, — signed by William Wilberforce, Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, Zachary Maoaulay, and other illustrious philanthropists. 
On arriving in London I received a polite invitation by letter 
from Mr. Buxton to take breakfast with him. Presenting 
myself ^at the appointed time, when my name was announced, 
instead of coming forward promptly to take me by the hand 
he scrutinized me from head to foot, and then inquired, some- 
what dubiously, " Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Gar- 
rison, of Boston, in the United States ? '^ " Yes, sir,'' I re- 
plied, " I am he ; and I am here in accordance with your in- 
vitation.'' Lifting up his hands he exclaimed, " Why, my 
dear sir, I thought you were a black man I And I have con- 
sequently invited this company of ladies and gentlemen to be 
present to welcome Mr. Garrison, the black advocate of 
emancipation from the United States of America!" I have 
often said, sir, that that is the only compliment I have ever 
had paid to me that I care to remember or to tell of ! For Mr. 
Buxton had somehow or other supposed that no white Ameri- 
can could plead for those in bondage as I had done, and there- 
fore I must be black ! 

It is indeed true, sir, that I have had no other rule by which 
to be guided than this. I never cared to know precisely how 
many stripes were inflicted on the slaves. I never deemed it 
necessary to go down into the southern States, if I could have 
gone, for the purpose of taking the exact dimensions of the 
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dave system. I made it from tlie start and always my own 
case — ^thus: Did I want to be a slave? No, Did God 
make me to be a slave? No. But I am only a man — only 
one of the human race, and if not created to be a slave, then no 
other human being was made for that purpose. My wife and 
children — dearer to me than my heart's blood — ^were they 
made for the auction-block? Never! And so it was all very 
easily settled here (pointing to his breast). I could not help 
being an uncompromising Abolitionist 1 

Here allow me to pay a brief tribute to the American 
Abolitionists. Putting myself entirely out of the question, I 
believe that in no land, at any time, was there ever a more de- 
voted, self-sacrificing, and uncompromising band of men and 
v/omen. Nothing can be said to their credit which they do 
not deserve. With apostolic zeal they counted nothing dear 
to them for the sake of the slave and him dehumanized. But 
whatever has been achieved through them is all of Grod, to 
whom alone is the glory due. Thankful are we all that we 
have been permitted to live to see this day, for our country^s 
sake, and for the sake of mankind. Of course we are glad 
that our reproach is at last taken away, for it is ever desirable, 
if possible, to have the good opinions of our fellow men ; but 
if, to secure these we must sell our manhood and sully our 
souls, then their bad opinions of us are to be coveted instead. 

Sir, my specialty in this great struggle was in first unfurl- 
ing the banner of immediate and unconditional emancipation, 
and attempting to make a common rally under it. This I did, 
not in a free State, but in the city of Baltimore, in the slave- 
holding State of Maryland. It was not long before I was 
arrested, tried, condemned by a packed jury, and incarcerated 
in prison for my anti-slavery sentiments;. This was in 1830. 
In 1864 I went to Baltimore for the first time since my im* 
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prisonment. I do not think that I could have gone at an' 
earlier period except at the peril of my life, and then only 
because the American government was there in force, holding 
the rebel elements in subserviency. I was naturally curious 
to see the old prison again, and if possible to get into my old' 
cell, but when I went to the spot, behold ! the pris^^n had van-^ 
ished and so I was greatly disappointed. On going to Wash- 
ington I mentioned to President Lincoln the disappointment 
I had met with. With a smiling countenance and a ready wit 
he replied, " So, Mr. Garrison, the difference between 1830 
and 1864 appears to be this : in 1830 you eould not get out and 
in 1864 you could not get in!^' This was not only wittily said, 
but it truthfully indicated the wonderful revolution that had 
taken place in Maryland, for she had adopted the very 
doctrine for which she imprisoned me, and given immediate 
and unconditional emancipation to her eighty thousand slaves^ 
I commenced the publication of the ^' Liberator " in Boston 
on the Ist of January, 1831. At that time I was very little 
known, without allies, without means, without subscribers; 
yet no sooner did that little sheet make its appearance than the 
South was thrown into convulsions, as if it had suddenly beeni 
invaded by an army with banners! Notwithstanding the 
whole country was on the side of the slave power — the 
Church, the State, all parties, all denominations, ready to do 
its bidding ! O the potency of truth, and the inherent weak- 
ness and conscious insecurity of great wrong! Immediately 
a reward of five thousand dollars was offered for my apprehen- 
sion hj the State of Georgia. When General Sherman was 
making his victorious march through that State it occurred 
to me, but too late, that I ought to have accompanied him and ^ 
iu person claimed the reward, but I remembered that had I 
(lone so I should have had to take my pay in Confederate cur- 
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rency and therefore it would not have paid travelling ex- 
penses. Where is fionthern slavery now? Henceforth, 
through all coming time^ advocates of justice and friends of 
Inform be not discouraged, for you will and you must succeed 
if you have a righteous oause. No matter at the outset how 
few may be disposed to rally round the standard you have 
raised — ^if you battle unflinchingly and without compromise — 
if you3» be a faith that cannot be shaken because it is linked 
to the Eternal Throne— it is only a question of time when 
victory shall come -to reward your toils. Seemingly no sys- 
tem of iniquity was ever more strongly intrenched, or more 
sure and Absolute in its sway, than that of Amcrriean slavery; 
yet it . has* perished. 

" In tiiee«rtki«inke God has spoken: 
He has smitten with iiia thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 
And the spates of hrass are hroJ&en." 

'So it has been, so it is, i90 it ever will be throughout the earth, 
in every conflict for theright. 

JEn 1840 I came to England to attend the 'wwM's Anti- 
•SlaTcry Conv«nti<m in LoiMion. The American Anti^Slavery 
Society chose me among its delegates, 0ome orf whom we^e 
' women, noble womien, who were pre-eminent in their self- 
eacrifice and devotion to tiae cause of the t enslaved. I may 
izame one of them sat least — ^Lu?cretia Mott. On the score of 
intelligence, moral worth, and philanthropic consecration, the 
glory of their sex, they came over with me duly «ccredited; 
but thfcy were not allowed to sit in the convention because 
they were women! As they could not get in I would not 
consent to enter. I said, " I will not dishonor them; I will 
not dishonor the society which has given them the same 
credentials as myself by creeping into a convention from 
^whichthey are -excluded." Since that time a very consider- 
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able change has taken place in public sentiment on both sides 
of the Atlantic in regard to the proper sphere of woman. I 
rejoice that there is a growing interest in her cause ; for, rely 
upon it, whether as respects Church or State, laws or institu- 
tions, the better will these be in proportion to the extent of 
brains and hearts represented, and of responsibilities im- 
posed, duties required, and rights enjoyed without regard to 
sex. I am glad to see on this platform one eminently dis- 
tinguished for his intellectual powers and philosophical acute- 
ness of mind [alluding to Mr. John Stuart Mill], who has 
recently stood up in his place in the House of Conmions, and 
with masterly ability advocated the rights of woman — ^rights 
which pertain to all the human race, the exclusive possession 
of which cannot be safely entrusted to those who are for class 
interests and who reject the doctrine of human equality. 

One of the most gratifying incidents of my life was to 
have been invited by the United States government with my 
eloquent coadjutor George Thompson to accompany Major- 
General 'Anderson and his party on board of the " Arago," 
in April, 1865, to see the star spangled banner once more un- 
furled on the walls of Fort Sumter. The time was when I 
refused to have that banner wave over my head because it 
was stained and gory with the blood of the slave. But now 
as a symbol of universal emancipation I am proud of it. On 
entering Charleston^ a public procession over a mile long was 
quickly extemporized by the freedmen, old and young, and 
with a band of music we and our associates were escorted 
through the principal streets of that proud but deeply abased 
city, the vast throng singing — 

" John Brown's body lies moldering in the grave. 
But his soul is marching on " — 

and giving cheer after cheer for Abraham Lincoln and others 
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of their Northern friends. On our leaving Charleston they 
came down en masse to the Battery to give us the parting 
hand and the heartfelt benediction. Ladies and gentlemen^ 
I began my advocacy of the anti-slavery cause at the North in 
the midst of brickbats and rotten eggs. I ended it on the soil 
of South Carolina almost literally buried beneath the wreaths 
and flowers which were heaped upon me by her liberated 
bondmen ! 

I have alluded to my friend George Thompson. Let me 
say here that he has no small share in hastening the down- 
fall of American slavery. Be was first, as you know, mightily 
instrumental in this coimtry in bringing West India slavery 
to an end. I happened to be here just as the Emancipation 
Act was passing through Parliament in 1833 — an Act with 
the success of which Earl Eussell who was I believe at that 
time in the cabinet, had something to do — and I said to Mr. 
Thompson, " Now that your anti-slavery work is here ac- 
complished will you go to the United States and plead the 
cause of the millions there in bondage ?" I had nothing to 
offer him — no money — ^no reward of any kind except that 
which ever comes from well-doing. I supposed he would meet 
with a good deal of opposition, but I did not invite him to 
martyrdom. I did not imagine that he would be subjected 
to such diabolical treatment as was afterwards shown to him. 
I only felt sure that if he could but obtain a fair hearing it 
would ere long be all over with slavery. I was confident that 
no audience would be able to withstand the power of his elo- 
quence and the force of his arguments. But they would not 
hear him. Denounced as ^^ a British emissary who had come 
to the United States with his pockets lined with British gold 
for the purpose of destroying our glorious Union/^ he was 
hunted for his life. But he never flinched and was willing to 
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confront danger and death in every direction until his alK)li- 
tion friends and associates compelled him to leave the conn- 
try, after laboring for more than a year as best he could 
under such circumBtances, doing a mighty work in agitating 
the nation from end to end; for they would not have the 
garments of their infatuated countrymen stained with his 
blood. What an astonishing change he too has lived to 
witness in America ! He has been received with high honors 
at Washington and a regenerated people hold him in admira- 
tion and recognize in him a disinterested friend and a 
noble benefactor. He deserves to have his name honors 
ably remembered on both sides of the Atlantic to the 
latest posterity. 

Let me -say a single word in regard to my own country. 
And first, as respects the late war, I may say, as one who stood 
by the side t)f tiie government on the issue raised by the Con- 
federate States that never was there a more causeless war in 
the world. The government of the United States had never 
at any time done anything in the way of injustice to the 
slaveholding States ; and the people of the North had never 
dreamt of doing any injustice whatever to them. On the 
contrary even after secession took place such was the infatua- 
tion of the North that it was willing to enter into fresh com- 
promises for tike sake of keeping the Union together ; and up 
to the time of the election of President Lincoln the slave 
power had always ruled our country and shaped our destiny. 
Even when he was diosen President he had only the HotDse 
of Representatives on his side. The Senate and the Supreme 
Court of the United States were against him, and on the 
side of the South. There was therefore no justification for 
the rebelHtm whatever. The American government was 
wholly in the right, the South was wholly in the wrong. 
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How tken could I doubt where I should take my position? 
Tet there never was a war that came more necessarily and 
unavoidably, on moral considerations. It was not because of 
this thing or of the other thing specially ; it was not because 
of the Abolitionists simply; for if the South had not had 
slavery there would have been no Abolitionists ; but it was 
because of this — " Ye have not proclaimed liberty, every 
man to his brother, and every man to his neighbor ; therefore 
I proclaim a liberty to you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the 
pestilence, and to the famine;'^ and that is the whole story. 
We had slavery and there followed rebellion and war, for 
we deserved to be visited with chastisement ; and I am pro- 
foundly impressed with the justice of God as meted out to 
our whole country. There was always this difference be- 
tween the South and the N"orth. The South wanted slavery 
and was willing to sacrifice everything in the world for it; a»d 
while the North did not want it at all» it wanted union 
and peace at any price. And so the slave power aU the 
while was threatening — ^^ you do not yield to my demands 
then the Union shall be dissolved " — ^and the North all the 
while was yielding to the threat. The North ought not to 
have yielded whatever might have become of the Union. 
It was a Union which at that time deserved to be broken in 
pieces ; for it was a covenant with death and an agreement 
^th heU because of its pro-slavery compromises; because it 
provided for a slave representation in Congress in order to 
uphold the power of the slaveholder ; because it provided for 
the seizure of fugitive slaves; and because it provided also 
for the suppression of any insurrection on the part of the 
slirves, should they think of imitating the example of those 
who on Bunker Hill rose up to achieve their independence. 
Thank God, that slaveholding Union has gone. The cove- 
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nant with death has been annulled — the agreement witK 
hell no longer stands ; and now, instead of providing for the 
suppression of slave insurrections, the catching of slaves, and 
a slave representative Congress, it provides that no human 
being in the United States of America shall ever be held in 
bondage. 

Before I sit down I desire to return my thanks to those on 
this side of the Atlantic, who, in the midst of our terrible 
struggle, were able to understand its nature and to give a 
clear and unequivocal testimony in behalf of the right. I 
may perhaps be permitted to name one or two for a noble 
example. The Duke of Argyll, a peer of the realm, who, I 
think, all will now confess, was, in point of clearness of vis- 
ion, soundness of understanding, and accuracy of opinion 
relative to the real merits of the American struggle, without 
a peer. Then there is our respected and honored chairman. 
We always felt greatly encouraged and strengthened when 
we got hold of his telling speeches. They were exactly to ' 
our mind. I cannot of course enumerate all who stood up 
firmly in behalf of President Lincoln and his administra- 
tion — a Mill, a Foster, a Stansf eld, a Hughes, a Potter, a Tay- 
lor, and a Monckton Milnes, now the Right Hon. Lord 
Houghton — ^but, without meaning to be invidious, I offer my 
thanks to those I have named. [A voice : "And Cobden.^']! 
Yes, the lamented Cobden of course — ^who, if he had had been 
living now, doubtless would have been here on this occasion.^ 
Then there are Professors Goldwin Smith, Cairns, Newman, 
and Huxley. Amongst the newspapers, I must name the 

^Mr. Oobden put his opinion on record thirty-three years ago, when h% 
predicted that " the indelible stain " of negro slarery would senre to teacli 
mankind " that no deed of guilt or oppression can be perpetrated with im« 
punity, even by the most powerful/' and " that early or late the invlnciblt 
cause of truth will triumph against any assault of Violence or iiijustice«'\ 
^Cobden's Political Writings, Vol. I, p. 96. 
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" Daily News," the " Morning Star," the " Spectator," and 
the "Nonconformists." If my memory be not utterly at fault 
I believe the " Times " was rather inclined to bring discredit 
upon the American government, but only succeeded in brings 
ing discredit upon itself. However let us hope for better 
times to come. 

I cannot tell you with what pleasure I listened to the in- 
genuous speech of Earl Russell. I know there was at one 
time a good deal of feeling in our country in regard to some 
sentiments which had fallen from his lips and which seemed 
to me if not hostile to, at least equivocal about our position. 
I do not wonder that there was a good deal of misconception 
and misapprehension on the subject at so great a distance. 
It was a very mixed up question for a long time, until Presi- 
dent Lincoln sent forth his immortal proclamation of 
emancipation — and then the pulse of England beat to the 
music of that jubilee bell. Earl Russell cannot exalt himself 
more than he has done this day by making a manly confes- 
sion of his mistake. I am sure that he who in his place in 
the cabinet agitated the question of emancipation for the 
West Indies never could have entertained a sentiment of 
hostility to the emancipation of the slaves in America. Rus- 
sell and Reform — ^the words are synonymous — and having 
championed the old Reform through Parliament with great 
courage and fidelity, I expect to see him soon with another 
Reform bill furthering still more the work on behalf of the 
rights of men and the glory and prosperity of England. 

Now, in parting, thanking you again for this marked ova- 
tion, let me say, we must not allow ourselves to be divided — 
England from America, America from England. By every 
consideration under heaven let us resolve to keep the peace. 
If we have old grudges let them be thrown to the winds. 
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Let there be peace — a true and just peace — ^peace by forbear- 
ance — ^peace by generous concession — for the sake of the 
cause of mankind, and that together England and America 
may lead the nations of the world to freedom and glory* 
There is your country^s flag, there is mine. Let them ba 
blended. 

'* Th«n let us baste tbese bonds to knit. 
And in the work be handy, 
Tbat we may blend ' €k>d Sare the Queen ' 
With • Yankee Doodle Dandy.' " * 



^A Terse Xrom a tiong written by lir. George ThompMiu 
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SPEECH ON SECESSION 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, DECEMBER 5, i860 

MR. PRESIDENT,— I was very much in hopes, when 
the message was presented, that it would be a docu- 
ment which would commemd iteelf coTdially to some* 
body. I was not so sanguine about its pleasing myself, but I 
v^afi in hopes that it would be one thing or anothen. I was in 
bopea that the President would have looked in the face the 
crisis in which he says the country is^ and that his message 
would be either one thing or another. But, sir, I have read 
it somewhat carefully. I listened to it aa it was read at the 
desk, and if I understand it, and I think I do, it is this : South 
Carolina has just cause for seceding from the Union ; that is 
the first proposition. The second is that she has no ri^t to 
secede. The third is that we have no ri^t to prevent her 
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from seceding. That is the President's message^ substan* 
tially. He goes on to represent this as a great and powerful 
country, and that no State has a right to secede from it ; but 
the power of the country, if I understand the President, con- 
sists in what Dickens makes the English constitution to be — 
a power to do nothing at all. 

Now, sir, I think it was incumbent upon the President of 
the United States to point out definitely and recommend to 
Congress some rule of action, and to tell us what he recom- 
mended us to do. But, in my judgment, he has entirely 
avoided it. He has failed to look the thing in the face. He 
has acted like the ostrich, which hides her head and thereby 
thinks to escape danger. 

Sir, the only way to escape danger is to look it in the face. 
I think the country did expect from the President some ex- 
position of a decided policy, and I confess that, for one, I was 
rather indifferent as to what that policy was that he recom- 
mended, but I hoped that it would be something ; that it would 
be decisive. He has utterly failed in that respect. 

I think we may as well look this matter right clearly in the 
face, and I am not going to be long about doing it. I think 
that this state of affairs looks to one of two things; it looks to 
absolute submission, not on the part of our Southern friends 
and the southern States, but of the North, to the abandon- 
ment of their position, — ^it looks to a surrender of that popu- 
lar sentiment which has been uttered through the constituted 
forms of the ballot-box, or it looks to open war. 

We need not shut our eyes to the fact. It means war, and it 
means nothing else; and the State which has put herself ia 
the attitude of secession so looks upon it. She has asked no 
council, she has considered it as a settled question, and she has 
armed herself. As I ttftflerstand the aspect of affairs, it looks 
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to that^ and it looks to nothing else except unconditional sub- 
mission on the part of the majority. 

I did not read the paper — I do not read many papers — ^but 
I understand that there was a remedy suggested in a paper 
printed, I think in this city, and it was that the President and 
the Vice-President should be inaugurated (that would be a 
great concession!) and then, being inaugurated, they should 
quietly resign I .Well, sir, I am not entirely certain that that 
would settle the question, I think that after the President 
and Vic^Preaident-elect had resigned there would be as much 
diflSlculty in settling who was to take their places as there was 
in settling it before. 

I do not wish, sir, to say a word that shall increase any 
irritation, that shall add any feeling of bitterness to the state 
of things which really exists in the country, and I would bear 
^nd forbear before I would say anything which would add to 
this bitterness. But I tell you, sir, the plain, true way is to 
look this thing in the face — see where we are. And I avow 
here — I do not know whether or not I shall be sustained by 
those who usually act with me — if the issue which is pre- 
sented is that the constitutional will of the public opinion of 
this country, expressed through the forms of the constitution, 
will not be submitted to, and war is the alternative, let it come 
in any form or in any shape. 

The Union is dissolved and it cannot be held together as a 
Union if that is the alternative upon which we go into an 
election. If it is pre-announced and determined that the 
voice of the majority, expressed through the regular and con- 
stituted forms of the constitution, will not be submitted to, 
then, sir, this is not a Union of equals; it is a Union of a dic- 
tatorial oligarchy on one side and a herd of slaves and cowards 
On the other. That is it, sir, nothing more, nothing less. 
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I£ this diseus&ion ia proceeded with I sh&U take OQcaiktt^. 
by the indulgence of the Senate, onoe more to address myself 
to that phase of. this: controversy which is so constantly^ so 
perseveringly, so continuously held up — ^that the northern 
States of the Union are the aggressors in producing this un- 
happy state of thing& The northern States of the Union are 
the aggressors in one sense ; we have a set of presses and a set 
of politicians among ub traitorous to the public voice and ther 
public interests, ministering to a diseased appetite,, that lend, 
their energies to the dissemination of aspersions and slanders 
upon the people among whom they live and upon whom they 
feed, and I very much fear that our friends^upcwi the other 
side have listened. too much to their aspersions of their fellow 
citizens, rather than to their own convictiona of what the 
truth is. 

I desire, if this discussion proceeds, to show up what I con^ 
ceive to be the true character of this position of things so far 
as relates to the alleged aggressions of the northern States, but. 
I do not pretend to speak for the northern States; I have no 
right to do so; they did not send me here; I was not elected 
by the northern States ; I am only here to speak for one, and. 
let me say, sir, that I have no fear, not the slightest, no doubt,., 
not the minutest, let the result of this unhappy controversy be 
what it may ; let it be settled in any form it may ; drendied in 
bloody if it may — I have no fear — no doubt, that that little 
State which I have the honor in part to represent on this flooot, 
wiE staaid acquit — ^not before posterity ; I do not care so mnck. 
about that — but will stand acquit before the trihaoial of the' 
civilized. w«ild; will stand acquit before the verdict, of. 
Christendom of to^ay ; will stand acquit before the impaztiid 
and indepesdent judgment of the mien of to-dary» 

I have no such distrust of the po»tioBf that State occupk», 
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that I wish to-appeal from the present to the future. No, sir. 
I say that the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent here, upon the constitution, upon the record, and upon the 
truth of history, will stand to-day and forever fully acquitted 
of every charge that can be brought against ber of looking to 
the infraction, on her part, of the constitution or any of ita 
provisions, be they onerous or otherwise. 

Let me say further, sir, that if there are gentlemen who look 
to the settlemait of this controversy by further concessions 
from the ]^orth, I think they miscalculate and mistake. I 
believe the difficulty has been that we have oonoeded too much ; 
we have compromised too much, and we have ^ot to that posi- 
tion of things that whenever any fault is found the ever- 
recurring remedy to the minds of patriots <and statesmen is 
still further concessions from the North. 

I agree — I have said it here, I have said it to my own 
people at home, I am willing to repeat it here — I agree that 
imder the constitution of the United States you are entitled to 
demand and to have an honest and a fair discharge of that 
obligatioai which is imposed on all the States in regard to the 
rendition of fugitive slaves, and I am willing, perfectly will- 
ing, that there ahall be an ionest, fair, and faithful perform- 
ance of that pledge. 

I listeued to the senator from North Oaroliiia yesterday and 
I agree in very much that he said — ^more in what he said as 
general truths than in the particular application that he 
washed to make; but I can tell that honorable senator if he 
will sum up every case of injury, of stifFering, of agi^ession 
by the wliole of the free States upon the right that they 
have to recapture fugitive slaves and put it all down in its 
darkest colors ; draw the image as hideous as truth and fancy 
can make it ; when the sum is all told I can show him aggres- 
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sions upon the rights of citizens of the free States — ^upon the 
constitutional right which is conferred on the citizens of each 
State in every State — ^I can show cases of aggression against 
that right that will infinitely outweigh and outnumber every- 
thing that can be brought in the way of aggression by the 
free States upon the rights of the South in regard to the re- 
capture of their slaves. 

Sir, we are trying an experiment. I believe we are in its 
crisis. I have never been of that number who have been dis- 
posed to sympathize with 4th of July orators, who have been 
in the habit, for the last half or three quarters of a century, 
of glorifying this country and telling what great things she 
had done. I have uniformly said, when I have had occasion 
to address the public on the subject, " We have done noth- 
ing ; we are but at the beginning of a great experiment." 

We talk of our republic ! Why, sir, it has not yet outlived 
the ages of the soldiers who fought its battles and won its 
victories; but yet we are boasting of our victory. Sir, I 
think Rome existed as a republic for six hundred years, and 
they might well boast of something that they had done; 
but that republic passed away. We have not yet survived 
the lifetime of the men who fought the battles of liberty, or 
of the patriots and sages who formed our constitution of 
government. What we have obtained we have obtained by 
a great effort and a great price. It was not the mere price of 
the American Revolution; it was not the mere price of the 
patriot blood that was shed, or of the patriot counsels that 
formed the constitution ; but away back, centuries upon cen- 
turies in English history, where power and principle con- 
tended against each other with alternate success and defeat — 
in all those centuries there had been going on the contest 
which is culminating in our experiment here ; and no patriot 
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blood that was poured out on the battle fields in the civil wars 
of England has been insignificant in relation to this conflict 

Now, sir, I have said nearly all that I propose to say, un- 
less I am provoked by and by to say more, which I hope I ; 
shall not be ; but, sir, I will add this ; we shall present a most ! 
humiliating spectacle to the world if at this time, when by | 
the acknowledgment of the President of the United States 
the blessings of heaven have descended upon this people in 
all the channels of their efforts and their business to an un- 
exampled degree; when the bounties of heaven have been 
showered down upon us with no niggard hand; at a time, 
too, when by the confession of a senator from Georgia, not 
now in his seat [Mr. Toombs], made last year on the floor 
of the senate — ^I cannot quote his very words, but I can his 
sentiment — ^this general government was faithfully perform- 
ing all its functions in relation to the slave States, and in re- [ 
lation to every State, never more faithfully than at the [ 
present time; I say, if imder such circimistances, with a \ 
faithful government, and, I will add, a subservient judiciary, 1 
with the blessings of Providence coming down upon us as | 
they are, if at such a time this confederacy should burst, this j 
glorious fraternity of States be dissevered, and we try by the 
doubtful contingencies of separate State action to carry out 
the great experiment of human liberty, we shall present a 
most humiliating spectacle. 

Why, sir, the very day, the very hour, that we are coming 
to such a result and thus developing our experiment, the 
States of Italy that for centuries have gone through the 
baptism of fire and blood, groaning beneath the iron heel of 
despotism, one imder this and another under that, a^e throw- 
ing off the yoke and uniting together — I say that at such a 
time when the classic States of Italy, taught by the bitter ex- 
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perieiice of centuides, az« seeking by a Gonsolidated CQintkah 
tioiml government to come togetlier and unite their energies 
for liberty, for independence, and for progress, if we, tin- 
taught by all the past, reckless of the paresent and blind to ih» 
future, should madly dash ourselves upon this dark oceaa 
whose shores no eye of prophecy or of faith can diseeni, wa 
shall present a sad spectacle to the world. 

Sir, I do not know what is to be the future ; but I do hope 
that if we cannot settle this difficulty in the spirit in which 
it ought to be settled, we shall at least have the courage and 
the manhood to look it straight in the face and understand 
what it is. 

I know nothings sir, about the policy of the ineoming ad- 
ministration. I have never passed a word by mx>uth or by 
letter with the President-elect siace he has been n^nninated 
for the high office to which the people have elected bun. It 
has been my fortune since I have had a seat upon this floov 
to find myself uniformly, constantly, and perseveringly in 
the opposition to the administration. I am. far from certaia 
that I have not got to take the same position in regard to the 
incoming administration — ^very far. One thing is certain ; if 
that administration shall quail in. the performance c^ ita 
duty, if its head shall hestitate, as Mr. Buchanan has done, t<!K 
look the thing clearly in the face and mark out a policy con* 
sistent with honor and patriotism, he certainly will not fiadi 
me among the number of his supporters. 
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JOHN 6TUART MILL» «n •nl&e&t Baclteh plilloMph«r« potttteal «ooiio- 
mlBt, and Btatesman, was bom in London, May 20, 1806. His father, 
Jteii«B Mill, the plUloaoplier and btetorian, gave Urn a atreiUMtta training; 
at three he began Greek, and before he was fourteen he had read widely 
Ib ^hpeelk, Latin, and Bngliflh, and made conBiderable inrogreBS in mathe- 
matics and philosophy. In 1820 he visited France, where he took a keen 
interest in French politics and social conditions. On his return, after 
irorkiiBg Ailigaiitly at history aod law, lie obtained aa vppoliitment in 
the India Ofilce under his father, who was assistant cnamtawr with charge 
«f the reycnue department, and afterwards, in 1832, In control of all the 
deparUnants of Indian adminiAtratlon. The saiae year (1828) he JoiAed a 
small society which met at the house of Jeremy Bentham and adopted the 
mtaae Utitttarlan. Before be was twenty he was the a^cxkowied«ed leader 
of the Utilitarians and a frequent contributor to the " Westminster Re- 
view." In 1626 he had begun to change his views in regard to human hap- 
piness and the importance of external clrcumatances in trsdning the siind. 
This reaction from his inherited creed was largely modified by his ac- 
quaintaaoe with Mrs. John Taylor, whom be marc!led« after a lomg friend- 
ship, in 1851. In 1843 he published his " System of Lo^ic," which in its 
trsainiaot of Induadve soienfle has never been «uperseded. He published 
his "Principles of Political Economy" In 1848; in this valuable treatise, 
whMe mafnly foHowiiig Ricardo's abstract theory, he clearly recognized 
its hypsthetical character and discussed the i^tftlicatiaB of economic con- 
ditions to social questions. He retired from the India Office in 1868, the 
tasM 4tf his department. Is 1866 he was sleeted sasmber of Parliament 
for Westminster, and during the four years that he sat he voted with the 
sittssnoB^ Radical party and advocated female suffrage. He died at Avig- 
non May 8, 1873. Among his other puhlicatioss mi^r be mentioned his 
essay on "Liberty" (1869); "Examination of Sir WlIMam Hamilton's 
Philosophy" (1665); " Comte and Positivism " (1866»; "EbcUnd aa4 Ireland" 
(1868); "The Subjection of Women." His "Autobiography" was pub- 
lished the year o< his death; the foHowiag 7«sr ^Thsss ilsssy on Re- 
ligion." His occasional writings were collected In four volumes, and a 
new volums of essajra was publtshed in 169T. 

TRIBUTE TO GARRISON 

ME. CHAIRMAN, LADIES, AKD GEISTTLEMEK,— 
The speakers who haTe preceded me have, with an 
eloqnenee far ibeyond anything whit^h I can eom- 
mnod, luid before onr honored gnest the homage of admiration 
aaid gratitnde which w© till feel d«e to his heroic life. Inst-ead 
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of idly expatiating upon things which have been far better said 

than I could say them, I would rather endeavor to recall one 

or two lessons applicable to ourselves, which may be drawn 

from his career. A noble work nobly done always contains 

in itself not one but many lessons; and in the case of him 

whose character and deeds we are here to commemorate two 

may be singled out specially deserving to be laid to heart by 

all who would wish to leave the world better than they 

found it. 

The first lesson is, — ^Aim at something great; aim at things 

which are difficult; and there is no great thing which is not 
difficult Do not pare down your undertaking to what you 
can hope to see successful in the next few years, or in the 
years of your own life. Fear not the reproach of Quixotism 
or of fanaticism; but after you have well weighed what you 
undertake, if you see your way clearly, and are convinced 
that you are right, go forward, even though you, like Mr. 
Garrison, do it at the risk of being torn to pieces by the very 
men through whose changed hearts your purpose will one 
day be accomplished. Fight on with all your strength against 
whatever odds and with however small a band of supporters. 
If you are right, the time will come when that small band will 
swell into a multitude; you will at least lay the foundations 
of something memorable, and you may, like Mr. Garrison — 
though you ought not to need or expect so great a reward- 
be spared to see that work completed which, when you began 
it, you only hoped it might be given to you to help forward 
a few stages on its way. 

The other lesson which it appears to me important to en- 
force, amongst the many that may be drawn from our 
friend's life, is this : if you aim at something noble and suc- 
ceed in it, you will generally find that you have succeeded 
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not in that alone. A hundred other good and noble things 
which you never dreamed of will have been accomplished 
by the way, and the more certainly, the sharper and more 
agonizing has been the struggle which preceded the victory. 
The heart and mind of a nation are never stirred from their 
foundations without manifold good fruits. In the case of 
the great American contest these fruits have been already 
great, and are daily becoming greater. The prejudices which 
beset every form of society — and of which there was a plen- 
tiful crop in America — are rapidly melting away. The 
chains of prescription have been broken ; it is not only the 
slave who has been freed — ^the mind of America has been 
emancipated The whole intellect of the country has been 
set thinking about the fimdamental questions of society and 
government ; and the new problems which have to be solved 
and the new difficulties which have to be encountered are 
calling forth new activity of thought, and that great nation 
is saved, probably for a long time to come, from the most 
formidable danger of a completely settled state of society and 
opinion — ^intellectual and moral stagnation. This, then, is 
an additional item of the debt which America and mankind 
owe to Mr. Garrison and his noble associates ; and it is well 
calculated to deepen our sense of the truth which his whole 
career most strikingly illustrates — ^that though our best di- 
rected efforts may often seem wasted and lost, nothing com- 
ing of them that can be pointed to and distinctly identified 
as a definite gain to humanity, though this may happen 
ninety-nine times in every hundred, the hundredth time the 
result may be so great and dazzling that we Had never dared 
to hope for it, and should Kave regarded him wHo Kad pre- 
dicted it to us as sanguine beyond the bounds of mental 
sanity. So has it been with Mr. Garrison. 
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GIUSEPPE MAHIA GARIBALDI, a famous Italian soldier and patriot, 
mm IMurn at Nkw, Julj 4, IS^. He van a sadiar te -die eariter pait 
of his career* but for taking part in the Toung Italy movement in 1833-34 
iPBi eidlad. For « time he served ia tlie French navy, and then e^his 
to South America in 1826 he offered his senrices to the struggling riiipub- 
Hc of Jl!io Orande. He fought in many battles tn her cause* and because 
of conspixuious hravny displayed by him at the battle ef San Antento 
In 1846 received the title of *' The Hero of Montevideo.*' In 1848 he re- 
tamed to Italy and foi^glit tn the d«fience of Reme ugaliMit Fremch Inter- 
vention in 1849. After the fall of Rome he, with many of his followers, 
BOBi^ refuge in flan Martno, %at befaig Burronnaed by the Austrian troopa 
he was compelled to disband hie forces. Escaping thence to Chiavirl in 
Lignria lie was offered the choice of exile or captivity by the Sardinian 
9ovemjnexKt> and tberetq^on sailing to Tunis he waw prevented from laml- 
Ing through French influence. After some little interval he went to New 
Toffk, htit retimMd to Etaty In liBM and paftehaaed a part of the small 
island of Caprera near the Sardinian coast. Here he lived till 1869, when 
be made tdnmalf yiom&ient in the Lomibard caanpaign, and after tlie peace 
of Villa Franca he tormed the design of libeiuting Rome. In this matteff 
be w«8 p rev ent ed by the Sardinian government; but in liis expedition 
In 1860 Boainat Bteily he was aided as Xar aa peaeiUe tor Oarour. After 
the battle of Reggio and the flight of King Francis to Oaeta. Garibaldi 
IMS preeliiiBMl at IffaMei the dictator of the Twe SldXies. m 1«8S, UW, 
and 1867 he enga^^ed in other expeditions for the liberation of Italy, and 
in the rMir la«t named mm M&r eone time a prieoner tn the fortress of 
iVarignano. With his sons he went in 1870 to the aid itf ttie French R»- 
puMie «gain0t the OemnmB. tn 1975 he became a member of the Italian 
■Parllamfint, hut his legtaUtlve oareer was net a partieiaarlT wise one. 
His later years were spent almost entirely at Caprera. He died June 1, 
ia(B2. 

' LAST SPEECH AS A MEJi&BER OF THE CHAMBER 
neiJVXKXD or parliaxsvt, april zs, leeo 

GENTLEMElf,— Tte fiftK article of the constitiitiQa 
says : Such treaties as ijttvolve any variation in the 
territory of. £he State shall have no effect until after 
the assent of the Chambers shall have been obtained- The 
consequence of this article of the fundamental law is that any 
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tttempt to put into ezecution a diminution of the state, befon 
such diminution shall have had the sanction of Parliamsul^ 
is eontrarj to the constitution. That one seetion of the statQ 
ikould vote for a separation before Ihe Chambers should ham 
decided that such a separation ought to take place, before theff 
should have decided whether or how there should be any votiiig 
at all for the bare principle of putting into execution thai 
Teiy separation-^ an unconstitutional act. 

This^ gentlemen, is the question of Nice, as regarded from a 
constitutional point of view, and which I subimt to tka 
sagadoas judgment of Parliament. !N'ow I will sfpeak a 
few words upon the question of my country considered polit* 
icallj; 

The people of Nice after the submission of 1388 to the 
house of Savoy, established on the l^h of November, 1391, 
that the Count of Savoy could never alienate the citj^ in favot 
of any other prince whatsoever, and that if he should do so 
tile inhabitants should have the right to resist m et armis and 
to choose for themselves another sovereign according to their 
own pleasure, without rendering themselves guilty of rebel- 
lion. Therefore in the year 1388 Nice imited herself to the 
dynasty of Savoy upon condition of not beiag alienated to any 
foreign power. Now the government, by its treaty of March 
24th, has ceded Nice to Napoleon. Sudi a concession is 
contrary to the rights of nations. It will be said that Nice 
has been exchanged for two more important provinces. 
Nevertheless every traffic in people is repugnant to the uni- 
versal sense of civilized nations and ought to be abolished 
becauae il2 establishes a daagwous poreeedent, which mi^t 
easily diminish that faitii that a country has a just right to 
place in its own future. 

The government justifies its proceediaig by the popular votai 
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wliich is to take place on the 15th and 16th of the current 
month. 

In Savoy this has been appointed for the 22d, but there is 
more of a hurry about Nice. The pressure under which the 
people of Nice finds itself crushed, the presence of numerous 
police officials, the limitless flatteries and threats exercised 
jipon those poor people, the stress which the government is 
employing to help on the union to France — as results from 
Jhe proclamation of the governor, Labonis — the absence from 
(Nice of very many of our citizens, fairly compelled by such 
means to leave the city, the precipitation and constrained 
manner in which the vote of the population is demanded — all 
these circumstances take from what should be universal suf- 
ifrage its true characteristic of liberty. 

I and my colleagues are confident that the Chamber and the 
ministry will be disposed to provide immediately and ener- 
getically to the end that this supreme vote of my native coun- 
try may be free from every pressure, and pronounced with 
that surety and legal regularity with which the Chamber will 
desire to safeguard, demanding in the meantime the suspen- 
sion of any vote at Nice. 

[Special translation.] 



SPEECH TO HIS SOLDIERS 

[Delivered in the royal palace at Naples, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the returns of the popular vote to Victor Emmanuel, November 
9, I860.] 

Y COMPANIONS IN AKMS,— At this, the pe- 
nultimate break in oui march of resurrection, it is 
our duty to reflect upon the period which w just 
coming to an end and then to prepare ourselves to terminate 
splendidly the admirable work performed by the elect of 
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twenty generations ; tlie entire accomplishment of which ha$ 
been assigned by Providence to our fortunate generation. 

Yes, young men, Italy owes to you the enterprise which' 
merits the plaudits of all the world. 

You have conquered, and you will continue to conquer, be- 
cause you are from now to henceforth trained to those tactics 
which decide the fate of battles. You have in no wise de- 
generated from the virtues of those who penetrated to the 
profoundest centre of the Macedonian phalanxes and hum- 
bled the proud victor of Asia. 

To this astonishing page of our country's history there will 
succeed one yet more marvellous, when the slave shall at last 
show to his free brother the sharpened steel which he has 
drawn and forged from the links of his own chain. 

To arms, then, all, alH And the oppressors and tyrants 
shall vanish away like the dust of the streets. 

May women repel far from them all cowards. Daughters 
of a land of battles, they can only desire heroic and generous 
descendants. Let the timid and the doctrinaires depart, to 
trail along elsewhere their servility and their shame. 

The Italian people is now its own master. It would in- 
deed be as a brother to the other peoples, but holding ever its 
forehead high; and it would neither crawl along begging for 
its liberty, nor suffer itself to be towed on by anybody. No, 
no ; a hundred times, no ! 

Providence has bestowed on Italy the gift of Victor Em- 
manuel. All men should attach themselves to him and gather 
round him. Before the Re Oalanfuomo all rivalry should 
cease, every rancor disappear. So once more I repeat my cry, 
" To arms, to arms, all! " 

If the month of March, 1861, does not find a million Italians 
on foot — alas for poor liberty, for the poor Italian eostence! 
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But far be from me siidi a thought, which is as deadly for me 
as poison ! But surely next March — and even if need be next 
February — =will find each man at his post. 

Italians of Oatalfini, Palermo, the Voltumo, Ancona, 
Oastelfidaido, and Iservica; and with us every inhabitant of 
this land, who is not eowardly or senile, crowd around the 
glorious soldier of Palestro, and we will bring the last shock, 
win deal the last blow against the crumbling and tottering 
dynasty. 

Keceive now, young volunteers, ye who in honor remain of 
those who won ten battles, my farewell words. I address 
them to you from my deepest soul. I must withdraw from 
you to-day, but only for a few days. The hour of battle vnR 
find me beside you — ^beside you, the warriors of Italian 
Kberty. 

Let such only return to their homes as imperious domestic 
duties demand, and "fliose who, having been gloriously 
wounded, have a right to the gratitude of the common father- 
land. They can still serve her at their own firesides by their 
advice and by the display of the noble scars which adorn 
their brows of twenty years. With these exceptions let all 
remain under the glorious banners ! 

We shall soon meet again to march together to the rescue 
of those brothers who are still enslaved. We shall soon find 
ourselves again united to march on together unto new 
triumphs! [And to those who stood nearest him.] A 
rivederci suUa via di Boma. — ^To our meeting again^ then^ on 
the road to Romel 
[Special traiMlation.] 
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pBiiRLBS f aANClS ADAlifl^ a itotlnggfillta Anwiicaii dlpfomitiit «« 

\j writer, was the son of Jobn Quincy Adams, sixth President of th« 
UBited States, and was bom to Boston, ' llassachnsetts, August 18, 1807; 
and died there, November 21* 1886. Whos two years eW be was takes 
by his father to St. Petersburg, where, during his father's diplomatie 
Mission, he leaned Fsencii, Qtnum, anA RttMrtaiL At tb» age et ten ha 
returned to America. He was educated at Harrard University, studied 
law^ and In 1828 was admitted to the SuflMl bar. He mt in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives as a Whig member^ 1881-86, but after- 
ward adopted the views of the l>Vee-Soll party and was its candidate 
for vice-president in 1848. From 1868-61 ha waa a repieoaoiativ* isb Con- 
gress; and from 1861-68 minister to Bngland, rendering extremely valuable 
Msvios to his evmntry In hia dIplamMtic capacity daring a wry crttleal 
period. In 1872 he served on the Geneva Board of Arbitrailoa. Adama 
waa a omm of gt «at tnaBesa of eBaraeCer, but he was ne^sr popular wttit 
the people in general on acoount of the cold, unaympathettc manner h* 
had inherited from bis father. Re wrote a " Life of John Quincy Adams," 
and a number of his addresses haive bank pttbiliAeA shitfiy. 



ON THE STATES AJ^D THE UNION 

FROM SPEECH DEUVE3LSD IN TBI HOUSE OF lLEPHESC2fTATIVBS« 

JANUARY 31, i86i 



ME. SPEAKER,— In tkis hour of mexpresrfble import 
to the fate of unJooini millioiis I wcwdd tliat I could 
dear from, my eyes the fibn of all hvman psssaoBS, 
to see the truth and the ri^ m tiieir naked, Uring reality, 
and with their akl to rise to the grandeur of the opportmiitf 
to do good to my f dlow men. There have heen occasic«i 
whe» the fittiag wo(rdfi ultered in the true place have helped 
to right the acale whai wavering ttfwarda the mrD. d a natioiiw 
[At no time have they beoi more neeeeeary than now» At 
no place more reqfuiaate than hefa 

The moei magniJ&ceni egample el self-government known 
tohiatory ia uk immMient danger rf aa flering aoa ahrap* 

, (619tt 
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lation by reason of the precipitate violence of a few desperate 
men. I purpose to discuss briefly and I trust with proper 
calmness the cause and the effect of this proceeding as well 
as the duty that it entails upon us. 

On the 6th of November the people of the United States 
were called for the nineteenth time to give in their votes 
for the election of the highest officers known to the constitu- 
tion. Nothing marked the proceeding with any unusual 
features. No reluctance had been manifested in any quarter 
to fulfil the duty, the proof of which is that no more full 
expression of opinion was ever made. 

No complaint of unfairness or fraud was heard. No con- 
tested question sprang up. With the single exception of the 
State of Virginia not a doubt was entertained of the true 
reflection of the popular sense in designating the electors 
whose province it is to complete the process. Not a soul has 
been bold enough to deny the fact, that, from the origin of 
the government, not a single election which had been dis- 
puted at all was ever more fairly conducted or more un- 
equivocally determined. 

The sublime spectacle viewed thus far by foreign nations 
with a degree of amazement, proportioned to th^ evei^x- 
panding nature of the operation of so many millions of peo- 
ple spread over so many thousands of miles of a continent 
stretching from sea to sea, peacefully in a single day selecting 
their chief rulers for the next four years was once more pre- 
sented to all outward appearance, as successfully executed 
as in any preceding and more contracted stage of the republic. 

Yet, no sooner was the result positively ascertained than 
the people of one of the States, even whilst engaged in per- 
forming the common duty as faithfully as all the rest and 
without the intervention of a single new disturbing causei 
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.suddenly broke out into violent remonstrance and dashed 
into immediate efforts to annul all their obligations to the 
constitution. Such a step had never before been taken in 
any quarter. The same spirit directly manifested itself in 
the region round about, and it has. continued ever since to 
spread until it has more or less affected the loyalty of ten or 
twelve of the States, At the precise period of this occur- 
rence no new provocation had been given, unless it were 
to be found in the single fact that the successful candidates 
were persons for whom those States had not voted. 

A similar instance had never occurred. There have been 
several cases of popular resistance to federal laws. South 
Carolina had herself furnished a memorable one. But here 
was an example of resistance to a constitutional election of 
men. The former may be conducted without necessarily 
shaking the very foundations of the social system. But the 
latter at once denies the validity of the only process by which 
the organic law can be executed at all. To refuse to ac- 
knowledge the constituted authorities of a nation when suc- 
cessfully carried out is revolution ; and it is called rebellion 
when it fails under every code of laws known over the globe. 

It is an appeal to physical force, which depends for its 
justification before God and man only upon the clear estab- 
lishment of proof of intolerable tyranny and oppression. It 
is sometimes the last resource of patriots who feel them- 
selves impelled to overthrow a despotism, but oftener the 
contrivance of desperate adventurers, who seek for their own 
private ends to establish one. 

Had the present outbreak seemed to me the consequence 
of mature deliberation and deep-settled convictions among 
the people, I should at once have despaired of the republic. 
But apart from the merely outward indications of haste and 
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of passion that attended it I had other reasons for believing 
differently. During the previous summer the representative 
candidate of the most extreme party in the slaveholding 
States had labored more than once to declare himself a (ie- 
voted friend of the Union. Whilst on the other hand the 
distrust in him inspired by the character of his principal 
advocates, had had the effect of alienating from him numbers 
even in his own State, who preferred the security offered to 
them by the friends of another candidate brought forward ex- 
clusively as the upholder of " the Union, the constitution, and 
the enforcement of the laws." 

The slaveholding States were thus divided between these 
two influences, neither of them venturing before the people 
to whisper the theory of disunion. A very large minority of 
the aggregated voters sustained the most thoroughly pledged 
candidate whilst Tennessee and Kentucky gave him their 
electoral votes and even the Old Dominion, never known be- 
fore to waver in the course marked out by her acknowledged 
and ancient leaders, was seen to transfer her votes to the 
more loyal side. 

All these events were not the natural forerunners of 
premeditated disaffection to the constitutional government. 
They can only be accounted for by presuming a fund of 
honest attachment to it at bottom. And the inference which 
I draw is, that the feelings of a majority of well-disposed 
persons have been suddenly carried away by sympathy with 
their warmer and more violent friends in South Carolina, so 
that they have not stopped calmly to weigh the probable con- 
sequences of their own precipitation. 

If I were to need more evidence to prove to me the ab- 
sence of deUberate intent, outside of South Carolina, to seC 
aside an election regularly made, I think I could fiild it m 
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the earnestness with which other canses have been set up in 
justification of resistance. It has been alleged that various 
grievances have been suffered, much oppression has been en- 
dured, and certain outrages have been committed upon the 
people of the slaveholding States, which render their longer 
iStsLj in the Union impossible, unless confidence can be in- 
»spired that some remedies may be applied to stop the evik 
for the future. They aver that their rights are no longer 
secure in remaining with us, and that the altermative left is 
to withdraw themselves before acquiescence shall have pre- 
pared them for ultimate subjugation. They come to us and 
demand that these complaints shall be listened to and these 
ajyprehensions allayed before they can consent to farther 
&bide under the authority of a common head. 

And here some of my friends on the right reply, with 
equal warmth and not less reason, that they aire imoonseious 
of having done wrong in electing n President aooording to 
the constitution ; that they are not aware of any real griev- 
ances that demand redress ; and that they feel -fisinclined to 
enter upon any experiment to quiet apprehensionfi which are 
in their opinion either artificial or imaginary ; thirt they ap- 
pe«fl to the constitution as it is — and if eflbe^nce to its re- 
quisitions be not voluntarily rendered in any quarter the 
only proper remedy is coercion. 

I flhould perhaps be disposed to concur in this view were 
this a case of deliberate and wilful conspiracy to subvert the 
gorvemment. I am not sure that I would likot apply Uie doc- 
trine to the people of South OaroKna, who have long been 
known to be generally disaffected. They neither demand 
nor expect any redress, or even a considerartion of their griev- 
ances. They declare l3iemselves only to be executing a trea- 
sonable project that they have been meditating for twenty 
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years. They have therefore put themselves without the pale 
of negotiation. There is not even a minority of the citizens 
who remonstrate. The case is otherwise with the other 
States. There is evident hesitation and reluctance in adopt- 
ing the irrevocable policy of disunion. There is a lingering 
desire to receive assurances that this step is not absolutely 
needed. Now I, for one, am not ready yet to take the re- 
sponsibility of absolutely closing the door to reconciliation. 

I cannot permit myself to forget the warnings that have 
descended to us from many of the wisest and best statesmen 
and patriots of all time, against this rigid and haughty mode 
of treating great discontents. I cannot overlook the fact 
that in the days of our fathers the imperious spirit of Chat- 
ham did not feel itself as sacrificing any of his proud dignity 
by proposing to listen to their grievances, and even to con- 
cede to every reasonable demand, long after they had placed 
themselves in armed resistance to all the power of Great 
Britain. 

Had George HI listened to his words of wisdom he might 
have savdd the brightest jewel of his crown. He took 
the opposit© course. He denied the existence of grievances. 
He rejected the olive branch. He insisted upon coercion. 
And what was the result? History records its verdict in 
favor of Chatham and against his king. And who is there 
in the mother country at this day who does not regret the 
blunder, if he does not condemn the motive of the monarch ? 
When the great grandson of that same king, on his late visit 
to this capital, so handsomely made his pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the arch-rebel of that time, do you imagine that 
his countrymen and future subjects would have applauded 
the act if they still believed that the stiff-backed old kiTig had 
been right in shutting the door of reconciliation ? 
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For my part, Mr. Speaker, I am more inclined to accord 
ynth. that philosophical statesman, Edmund Burke, who dur- 
ing the same struggle was not afraid to bring forward his 
plan of conciliation with America. And in the elaborate 
speech which he made in its defence he used the following 
language — not entirely inappropriate to these times: 

" Now, in such unfortunate quarrels among the component 
parts of a great political union of communities, I can scarcely 
conceive anything more completely improvident than for the 
head of the empire to insist that, if any privilege is pleaded 
against his will or his acts, his whole authority is denied, in- 
stantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put 
the offending provinces under the ban. Will not this, sir, 
very soon teach the provinces to make no distinctions on 
their part? Will it not teach them that the government, 
against which a claim of liberty is tantamount to high treason, 
is a government in which submission is equivalent to 
slavery?'^ 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my custom to lean much upon au- 
thority. As a general thing it appears to me to pass for 
more than it is worth. But there are persons who are always 
more or less influenced by the source from which anything 
comes, and who are better disposed to believe in the testi- 
mony of a witness two centuries old than if the same reason- 
ing were issued from the lips of the best of living contem- 
poraries. To such I will commend a passage drawn from 
the most profound of British statesmen and philosophers, 
Francis Bacon: 

" Concerning the materiab of seditions it is a thing well 
to be considered ; for the surest way to prevent seditions (if 
the times do bear it) is to take away the matter of them ; for 
if there be fuel prepared it is hard to tell whence the spark 
flhall come that shall set it on fire. . . . 

"As for discontentments, they are in the politic body, like 
io humors in the natural, which are apt to gather a preterm 
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natural heat and to inflame ; and let no prince measure tha 
danger of them Idj this, whether they be just or unjust ; for 
that were to imagine people to be too reasonable, who ^ 
often spurn at their own good ; nor yet by this, whether the 
griefs whereupon they rise be, in fact, great or small; for 
they are the most dangerous discontentments where the fear 
is greater than the feeling. Dolsndi modvs, timendi »o» 
item; besides, in great oppressions the same things that pro- 
voke the patience, do withal mete the courage ; but, in fears, 
it is not so. Neither let any prince or state be secure con- 
cerning discontentments, because they have been often, or 
have been long, and yet no peril hath ensued; for, as it is 
true, that every vapor or fume doth not turn into a storm, 
so it is nevertheless true, that storms, though they blow over 
divers times, yet may fall at last ; and, as the Spanish proverb 
noteth well, ^ The cord breaketh at last by the weakest pulL' 
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Such deep sagacity as this convinces me, if I ever doubted, 
that the way to peace in times of disorder is not always 
found by refusing to listen to complaints. I differ, then, 
with some of my rigid friends on this point. I prefer to 
consider grievances, were it tut i;o be mtre that they have 
no just foundation; much more if i;lrey prove to merit atten- 
tion for their reasonableness. My notion of the duty of ti 
public man is to watch the growfti of offences and not to 
neglect, still less to despise them. I huve therefore faith- 
fully labored in my humble way to comprehend iSie natiH^ 
of the discontents actually prevailing and to judge of -flio 
extent to which they justify the resort to so violent a motte 
of relief as the overthrow of a government. After a fuH 
hearing of all that has been said in committee and elsewhere 
I easily embrace the topics of complaint under three heads, 
to wit: 

1. The passage of laws in some of the free States opeca^ 
ing to discourage the recovery of fugitive «iliav»eB. 

2. The denial of equal rights in the Territories 
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8. The apprebenftion of such an increase of political power 
in Ae free States as to tempt an inyaskm, nnder new forma 
^ the eoBdtitution, of the right of the slaf^e States to manage 
their domestic affairs. 

After ft full and calm examination of the grounds fu» 
mshed to sfustain these complaints I am read j to declare that 
if these are all that endanger the continuance of the present 
GonmMtt boad of associalion between i3a» States^ in mj (^nion 
BO anailar sacrifice to mere^ abstractkma was ever before made 
among reaaoning missi, » , • 

For the sake of these three eaoses of complaint, all of them 
ntteriff without practical resnhy the slavehaldiag States, un- 
questionably the weakest section of this great confederacy, 
are voluntarily and precipitately amre^fcring the realities 
o£ solid power woven into the rety texture of a goremment 
that now keepe nitLeteen milliioiifl of freemen willing to toler- 
ate, and in one s^ise to shelter, institatM«a which but for that 
would meet with no more sympathy among them than they 
now do in the remainder of the civilized world! 

For my own part I must declare that, even supposing these 
alleged grievances to be more real than I represent th^n, I 
think the measure of the committee dispose of them effectu' 
ally and forever. They contribute directly all that can bf 
legitimately done by Congress, and they recommend it to the 
legislatures of the States to accomplish the remainder. Why 
then is it that harmony is not restored? The answer is, thart 
you are not satisfied with this settlement, however complete. 
You must have more guarantees in the constitution. You 
must make the protection and extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories now existing and hereafter to be acquired a cardinal 
doctrine of our great charter. Without that you are deter- 
mined to dissolve the Union. How stands the case then! 
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We offer to settle the question finally in all of the present 
territory that you claim by giving you every chanciB of estab- 
lishing slavery that you have any right to require of us. 
You decline to take the offer because you fear it will do you 
no good. Slavery will not go there. But if that be true 
what is the use of asking for the protection anyhow, much 
less in the constitution? 

Why require protection where you will have nothing to 
protect? All you appear to desire it for is New Mexico. 
Nothing else is left. Yet you will not accept New Mexico at 
once, because ten years of experience has proved to you that 
protection has been of no use thus far. But if so how can 
you expect that it will be of so much more use hereafter as 
to make it worth dissolving the Union about? 

But if we pass to the other condition is it any more reason- 
able? Are we going to fight because we cannot agree upon 
the mode of disposing of our neighbor's lands? Are we to 
break up the union of these States, cemented by so many 
years of common sufferings and resplendent with so many 
years of common glory, because it is insisted that we should 
incorporate into what we regard as the charter of our free- 
dom a proclamation to the civilized world that we intend to 
grasp the territory of other nations whenever we can do it, for 
the purpose of putting into it certain institutions which some 
of us disapprove, and that, too, whether the people inhabiting 
that territory themselves approve of it or not? 

I am almost inclined to believe that they who first contrived 
this demand must have done so for the sake of presenting a 
condition which they knew beforehand must be rejected or 
which if accepted must humiliate us in the dust forever. In 
point of fact this proposal covers no question of immediate 
jnoment which may not be settled by another and less ob- 
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noxious one. Why is it then persevered in and the other 
rejected? The answer ia obvious. You want the Union 
dissolved. You want to make it impossible for honorable 
men to become reconciled. 

If it be indeed so then on you and you alone shall rest tho 
responsibility of what may follow. If the Union be broken 
up the reason why it happened shaU remain on record for- 
ever. It was because you rejected One form of settling a 
question which might be offered and accepted with honor in 
order to insist upon another which you knew we could not 
accept without disgrace. I answer for myself only when I 
say that^ if the alternative to the salvation of the Union be 
only that the people of the United States shall before the 
Christian nations of the earth print in broad letters upon 
the front of their charter of republican government the 
dogma of slave propagandism over the remainder of the coun- 
tries of the world, I will not consent to brand myself with 
what I deem such disgrace, let the consequences be what they 
may. 

But it is said that this answer closes the door of reconcilia- 
tion. The slaveholding States will secede, and what then I 

This brings me to the last point which I desire to touch 
to-day, the proper course for the government to pursue in the 
face of these difficulties. Some of the friends with whom I 
act have not hesitated to express themselves in favor of coer- 
cion, and they have drawn very gloomy pictures of the fatal 
consequences to the prosperity and security of the whole 
Union that must ensue. For my own sake I am glad that I 
!do not partake so largely in these fears. I see no obstacle 
to the regular continuance of the government, in not less than 
twenty States and perhaps more, the inhabitants of which 
iMKve not in a moment been deprived of that peculiar practical 
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i^isdom in the mauagemeDt of their affairs^ which i^ the seereC 
of their past siiecess. 

Several new States will before long be ready to take thd^ 
places with us and make good in part the loss of the old ones. 
The znissiou of furnishing a great example of free govern-' 
ment to the nations of the earth will still be in onr hands^ imr 
paired I admit bat not destrojed; and I doubt not our power 
to acoomplish it yet in n^wte of the temporary drawback. 
Even tiie problem of coercion will go on to solve itself with- 
out our aid. 

For if the sentiment of disunion beeone so far universal 
and permanent in the diaaatistfied States as to show no pvospeef 
of good from resistiuice^ and there be no acts of aggresidim 
attempted on their part, I will not say that I may not favor 
the idea of some arrangeaanent of a peaceful eharacter, thoi^' 
I do not now see the amthority under which it can be origi- 
nated. The jnew confederacy can scarcely be other than M 
secondary power. It can n«ver be & minitime State. It wiH 
begin with the necessity of keeping eight millions of its popu- 
lation to wateh four milliaiis and with the duty of guarding 
against the egress of the latter, several thousand miles of stm 
exposed border, beyond whieh tiiere will be no right of re- 
clamation. Of the ultiBiate result of a similar experiuMnl, 
I cannot in my own ndnd have a moment's doubt. At tlM^ 
last session I ventured to plaee on record in this House M 
prediction by which I must abide, let the effect of the futuM 
en my sagacity be what it may. I have not yet seen any vett^ 
son to doubt its accuracy. I now repeat it^ The experinieat 
will igbominiously f aiL 

But there are exceptioiia to the adcqrtixia oA tUs peaeefii 
policy which it will not be wise to overlook. If there Vtf 
violent and wanton sttacks upon the penHms or the jjiyjj c i^ p t 
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of the dtizens of the United States or of their goyeinmeiity I 
me not how demands for inuuiediate redress ean be avoided. 
If any interruptions should be attempted of the regular chan- 
Xkels of trade om the great watercoursee or <m the ocean, they 
ioannot long be permitted. And if any considerable minori- 
ties of citizens should be persecuted or proeeribed on account 
of their attaehm^it to the Union and should call for protec- 
tion, I cannot deny tbe obligation of this government to af- 
ford it. There are persons in many of the States whose 
patriotic declarationfi and honorable pledges of support of the 
Union msij bring down upon them more than the ill will of 
ttieir infatuated fellow citizens. 

It would be impossible for the people of the United States 
to look upim any proscription of thesn with indifference. 
These axe tLmes which should bring togeth^ all men by 
whatever party name they may have been heretofore dis- 
tkiguished upon oomtmon ground* ^When I heard the gentle- 
iSken from Virginia the other day ao bravely and so forcibly 
urging their manly arguntents in mipport of the Union, the 
constitution, and the enforcement of the laws, 2ny heart inr 
Tcduntarily bounded towards them as brethren sacredly en- 
gaged in a common cause. Let them, said I to myself, accept 
iha offered settlement of the diff erenees that ]:>emain between 
na on some fair basis like that proposed by the committee, and 
^f ih^n what is to prevent us all who yet believe that the Union 
must be preserved from jcnning heart and hand our oomanon 
iCorces to effect it? 

When the cry goes out that the ship is in danger of sinking 
Ibe first duty of every man on board, no matter what hit 
|Mffti»ilar vocation, is to lend all the strength he has to tha 
tiiK»k of keeping her afloat. What! doiall it be said that W6 
in the view of those who b^gin by trying to expunge 
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the sacred memory of the Fourth of July ? Shall we help them 
to obliterate the associations that cluster around the glorious 
Btruggle for independence or stultify the labors of the 
patriots who erected this magnificent political edifice upon the 
adamantine base of human liberty? Shall we surrender the 
ifame of Washington and Laurens, of Gadsden and the Lees, 
of Jefferson and Madison, and of the myriads of heroes whose 
names are imperishably connected with the memory of a 
united people? Never, never. 

For myself I can only interpose against what seems to me 
like the madness of the moon, the barrier of a single feeble 
remonstrance. But in any event it shall never be said of my 
ehare in the action of this hour of danger, that it has been 
guided by vindictive passions or narrow considerations of per- 
sonal or party advantage. I well know what I hazard among 
many whose good opinion has ever been part of the sunlight 
of my existence, in following what I hold to be a higher 
duty. Whilst at any and at all times I shall labor to uphold 
the great principles of liberty, without which this grand sys- 
tem of our fathers would seem to be a mockery and a show, I 
shall equally strive to give no just ground to enemies and 
traitors to expand the circle of mischief they may do. 

Although not very frequently indulging in the profession 
of a devotion to the Union which has heretofore been too 
often associated with a public policy I deemed most dangerous 
to its safety, I will venture to add that no man over the 
boundless extent of our dominion has more reasons for inex- 
tinguishable attachment to it than myself. It is inwoven in 
my affections with the faithful labors in its support of two 
generations of my race. It is blended with a not inconsider- 
able personal stake in its continuity. It is mingled with my 
earnest prayers for the welfare of those who are treading 
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after me. And more than all these, it colors all my visions 
of the beneficent spread of Eepublican institutions as well im 
America as over the rest of the civilized world. 

If, then, so great a calamity as a division be about to be- 
fall us it shall be hastened by no act of mine. It shall como 
from the wilful passions of infatuated men, who demand it 
of us to destroy the great principles for which our fathers 
struggle in life and in death to stain our standard with the 
symbol of human oppression and to degrade us in the very 
hour of our victory, before our countrymen, before all the 
nations of the civilized world, and before God. Rather than 
this let the heavens fall. My duty is performed. 
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ON WITHDRAWAL FROM THE UNION; SECESSIONIST 

OPINION 

UNITED STATES SENATE, JANUARY ai, x86i 

IBISE, Mr. President, for the purpose of announcing to 
the Senate that 1 have satisfactory evidence that the 
State of Mississippi, by a solemn ordinance of her peo- 
pie in convention assembled, has declared her separation 
from the United States. Under these circumstances, of 
course my functions are terminated here. It has seemed 
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to Hie prop^, however, thai 1 fihouid appear in the fienalo 
to a&iiQ^iiikee tbMt laet to my aBsociates, and i will say but 
T-ery little moi^. The occaaion does not invito me to go 
into ajigament, and my physical condition would not permit 
me to do so if it were otherwise; and yet it seems to become 
me to say something on the part of the State 1 here repre- 
sent, on an occasion so solemn as this. 

It is known to Senators who have served with me hoaie, 
that 1 have for many years advocatod, as an essential attri- 
bate of State sovo^ignty , the right of a State to secede from 
the Union. Ther^ore, if I had not believed there was justi- 
fiable canse; if I had thought that Mississippi was acting 
without sufficient provocation, or without an existing neces- 
sity, I should still, undn my theory of the gonreammentj be- 
cause of my allegiance to the State of which I am a citiasffli, 
have be^i bound by her action. 1, however, may be per- 
nutted to say that I do think that ahe has justifiable cause, 
and I approve of her set. I conferred with her people be- 
fore that act was taken, counsellod them then thai if tfie 
state of things which they appiekended should exist when 
the eonvention mot, they should take tike action whidi they 
Iksre now adopted. 

I hope noora who hear ae will ooolound this expression 
of mine with ike advoeaey of the right of a State to remain 
in the Union, and to disregaid its constitatifinal obligations 
by the nullificatioB el the law. Saoh is not my theory. 
NuJiififAww and seeesston, so often confounded, ane indeed 
antagonislie prineiplea. NulMcation is a remedy -wbkk it 
IS songht to spply within the Union, and against the agsttt 
of dM States. It IS only to he fostiAad when the i«eiit has 
TJsistrf has esmatitntionat cMigatiiHiy sndafitate, aesuming 
tojudgsfsritaeif, dicoaasthsfigbt of the agent thus to aol| 
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and appeab to the other States of the Qnion for a decision; 
but when the States themselves, and when the people of the 
States, have so acted as to convince us that they will not 
regard our constitutional rights, then, and then for the 
first time, arises the doctrine of secession in its practical 
application. 

A great man who now reposes with his fathers, and who 
has been often arraigned for a want of fealty to the UnioUi 
advocated the doctrine of nullification, because it preserved 
the ITnion. It was because of his deep-seated attachment to 
the Union, his determination to find some remedy for exist- 
ing ills short of a severance of the ties which bound South 
Carolina to the other States, that Mr. Oalhoun advocated 
the doctrine of nullification, which he proclaimed to be 
peaceful, to be within the limits of State power, not to 
disturb the Union, but only to be a means of bringing the 
agent before the tribunal of the States for their judgment 

Secession belongs to a different class of remedies. It is 
to be justified upon the basis that the States are sovereign. 
There was a time when none denied it. I hope the time 
may come again, when a better comprehension of the theory 
of our government, and the inalienable rights of the people 
of the States, will prevent any one from denying that each 
State is a sovereign, and thus may reclaim the grants which 
it has made to any agent whomsoever. 

I therefore say I concur in the action of the people of 
Mississippi, believing it to be necessary and proper, and 
should have been bound by their action if my belief had 
been otherwise; and this brings me to the important point 
which I wish on this last occasion to present to the Senate. 
It is by this confounding of nullification and secession ihafc 
the name of the great m^ whose ashes now mingle with his 
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mother earth, has been invoked to justify coercion against a 
seceded State. The phrase *^to execute the laws" was an 
expression which G-eneral Jackson applied to the case of a 
State refusing to obey the laws while yet a member of the 
Union. That is not the case which is now presented. The 
laws are to be executed oyer the United States, and upon 
the people of the United States. They have no relation to 
any foreign country. It is a perversion of terms, at least 
it is a great misapprehension of the case, which cites that 
expression for application to a State which has withdrawn 
from the Union. You may make war on a foreign State. 
If it be the purpose of gentlemen, they may make war 
against a State which has withdrawn from the Union; but 
there are no laws of the United States to be executed within 
the limits of a seceded State. A State finding herself in the 
condition in which Mississippi has judged she is, in which 
her safety requires that she should provide f Dr the mainte- 
nance of her rights out of the Union, surrenders all the 
benefits (and they are known to be many), deprives herself 
of the advantages (they are known to be great), severs (.11 
the ties of affection (and they are close and enduring), which 
have bound her to the Union ; and thus divesting herself of 
every benefit, taking upon herself every burden, she claims 
to be exempt from any power to execute the laws of the 
United States within her limits. 

1 well remember an occasion when Massachusetts was 
arraigned before the bar of the Senate, and when then the 
doctrine of coercion was rife and to be applied against her 
because of the rescue of a fugitive slave in Boston. My 
opinion then was the same that it is now. Not in a spirit 
of egotism, but to show that I am not influenced in my 
opinion because the case is my own, I refer to that time 
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ttid that MOMioA m eoatainiag the opinion whiek I Aon 
entertained, and on wbidi my pveeeni condnot b based. I 
then aaid, il Maisaehaaaita, iollowing her through a Jteted 
line of oondnict, choosoB 4o take the last step whidst asf*- 
ratea her ff om 4he Union, it is her right lo go, and I vdfl 
neither vote one dollar nor one man to coerce her back; bud 
will say to her, God ^eed, in memory of the kind aeaocia* 
tions which <nmb6 exiated between her and the other Statea. 
It hae been a eonviction of pressing neoeasiiy, it has 
been a belief that we are to be deprived in the UnioQ of 
the rights which onr lathees bequeathed to ns, which haa 
brought Mississippi into her present decision. She haa 
heard {^oelaisaed the theory that all men are created 
and equal, and this made the basis of an attack upon 
social institutionB ; and the sacred Beclaratk>n of Inde- 
pendence has been invoked to maintain the position ol 
the equality of the races. That Declaration of Indepen* 
dence is to be construed by the circumstances and parposoa 
for which it was made. The eommunities were deelning^ 
tbeir independence^ the people ol those commniiitMS wera 
asserting that no man was bom — to use the li^ngiTpa «f 
Mr. JefEerson — ^booted and spurred to ride over the vmik 
of mankind; that men weve created equal — meaning the 
men ot the political community; that them wis aio divJme 
right to rule; that no man inherited the right to govern; 
that there were no classes by which power and plaoe de- 
scended to families, but that all statitms were •equally withni 
the grasp of each member of the body politic. These mwm 
the great principles they announced^ ihaae were tho fiov* 
poses for which they made their doalamtiMi;; these wesi 
the ends to which their enunciation wmb idisaoted* They 
have no ref eBenea to the alawtt; eilsa^ iK>w ^afpenad it that 
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among the items of arraignment made against George ill. 
was that he endeavored to do just what the North had been 
endeavoring of late to do — to stir up insurrection among our 
slaves? Had the Declaration announced that the negroes 
were free and equal, how was the prince to be arraigned for 
stirring up insurrection among them ? And how was this to 
be enumerated among the high crimes which caused the Col- 
onies to sever their conuisction with the mother country? 
When our Constitution was formed, the same idea was ren- 
dered more palpable, for there we find provision made for 
that very class of persons as property; they were not put 
upon the footing of equality with white men — ^not even upon 
that of paupers and convicts; but, so far as representation 
was concerned, were discriminated against as a lower caste, 
only to be represented in the numerical proportion of three- 
fifths. 

Then, Senators, we recur to the compact which binds us 
together; we recur to the principles upon which our govern- 
ment was founded; and when you deny them, and when you 
deny to us the right to withdraw from a government which, 
thus perverted, threatens to be destructive of our rights, we 
but tread in the path of our fathers when we proclaim our 
independence, and take the hazard. This is done not in 
hostility to others, not to injure any section of the country, 
nor even for our own pecuniary benefit; but from the high 
and solemn motive of defending and protecting the rights 
we inherited, and which it is our sacred duty to transmit 
wiBhoni to our children. 

I find in myself, perhaps, a type of the general feeling 
of my constituents toward yours. I am sure I feel no hos- 
tility to you. Senators from the North. I am sure there is 
not one of you, whatever sharp disoussion there may have 
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been between us, to whom I cannot now say, in the presence 
of my God, 1 wish you well ; and such, I am sure, is the 
feeling of the people whom I represent toward those whom 
you represent. I therefore feel that I but express their de- 
sire when I say I hope, and they hope, for peaceful rela- 
tions with you, though we must part. They may be 
mutually beneficial to us in the future, as they have been 
in the past, if you so will it. The reverse may bring dis- 
aster on every portion of the country ; and if you will have 
it thus, we will invoke the God of our fathers, who de- 
livered them from the power of the lion, to protect us from 
the ravages of the bear; and thus, putting our trust in God, 
and in our own firm hearts and strong arms, we will vindi- 
cate the right as best we may. 

In the course of my service here, associated at different 
times with a great variety of Senators, I see now around me 
some with whom I have served long; there have been 
points of collision; but whatever of offence there has beea 
to me, I leave here; I carry with me no hostile remem- 
brance. Whatever offence I have given which has not 
been redressed, or for which satisfaction has not been de- 
manded, I have. Senators, in this hour of our parting, to 
offer you my apology for any pain which, in heat of dis- 
cussion, I have inflicted. I go hence unencumbered of the 
remembrance of any injury received, and having discharged 
the duty of making the only reparation in my power tot 
any injury offered. 

Mr. President, and Senators, having made the announce* 
ment which the occasion seemed to me to require, it only 
remains for me to bid yoa a final adieu. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

MONTGOMERY. ALABAMA. FEBRUARY A 

€hm^0men cf ike CkmgreBs of Ihe ConfederaU States nf Ammica^ FHsndt tmd 
FeOovf Oitiaena: 

OUB present condition, achieved in a manner unprece- 
dented in the iiistory of nations, illustrates the 
American idea that governments rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and that it is the right of the people 
to alter and abolish governments whenever they become 
destructive to the ends for which they were established. 
The declared compact of the Union from which we have 
withdrawn was to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity; and when in the judgment of the sover- 
eign States now composing this Confederacy it has been 
perverted from the purposes for which it was ordained, 
and ceased to answer the ends for which it was established, 
a peaceful appeal to the ballot-box declared that, so far as 
they were concerned, the government created by that com- 
pact should cease to exist. In this they merely asserted 
the right which the Declaration of Independence of 1776 
defined to be inalienable. Of the time and occasion of this 
exercise they as sovereigns were the final judges, each fok 
himself. The impartial, enlightened verdict of mankind 
will vindicate the rectitude of our conduct; and He who 
knows the hearts of men will judge of the sincerity with 
which we labored to preserve the government ot our fathers 
in its spirit. 
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The right solemnly proclaimed at the birth of the States, 
and which has been affirmed and reaffirmed in the bills of 
rights of the States subseqaently admitted into the Union 
of 1789, undeniably recognizes in the people the power to 
resume the authority delegated for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Thus the sovereign States here represented pro- 
ceeded to form this Confederacy ; and it is by the abase of 
language that their act has been denominated revolution. 
They formed a new alliance, but within each State its gov- 
ernment has remained. The rights of person and property 
have not been disturbed. The agent through whom they 
communicated with foreign nations is changed, but this 
does not necessarily interrupt their international relations. 
Sustained by the consciousness that the transition from the 
former Union to the present Confederacy has not proceeded 
from a disregard on our part cf our just obligations or any 
failure to perform every constitutional duty, moved by no 
interest or passion to invade the rights of others, anxiouB 
to cultivate peace and commerce with all nations, if we 
may not hope to avoid war, we may at least expect that 
posterity will acquit us of having needlessly engaged in it. 
Doubly justified by the absence of wrong on our part, and 
by wanton aggression on the part of others, there can be 
no use to doubt the courage and patriotism of the people 
of the Confederate States will be found equal to any meas- 
ure of defence which soon their security may require. 

An agricultural people, whose chief interest is the ex- 
port of a commodity required in every manufacturing coun- 
try, our true policy is peace and the freest trade which our 
necessities will permit. It is alike our interest arnd that oC 
all those to whom we would sell and from whom we would 
buy, that there should be the fewest practicable restrictionji 
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tip<»i the interchange of commodiiies. There can be bal 
little riyalry between ours and any manufacturing or navi- 
gating community, such as the northeastern States of the 
American Union. It must follow, therefore, that mutual 
interest would invite good-will and kind offices. If, how- 
ever, passion or lust of dominion should cload the judgment 
or inflame the ambition of those States, we must prepare to 
meet the emergency, and maintain by the final arbitrament 
of tiie sword the position which we have assumed among 
the nations of the earth. 

We have entered upon a career of independence, and 
it must be inflexibly pursued through many years of con- 
troversy with our late associates of the Northern States. 
We have vainly endeavored to secure tranquillity and ob- 
tain respect for the rights to which we were entitled. As 
a necessi^, not a choice, we have resorted to the remedy 
of separation, and henceforth our energies must be directed 
to the oonduct of our own affairs, and the perpetuity of the 
Ooniederaey which we have formed. If a just perception 
of mutoal interest shall permit us peaceably to pursue our 
separate p<ditical career, my most earnest desire will have 
been fulfilled. But if this be denied us, and the integrity 
of our territory and jurisdiction be assailed, it will bat 
remain for us with firm resolve to appeal to arms and invoke 
the blessing ol Provideaee on a just cause. . • . 

Actuated solely by a desize to preserve our own rights, 
and to promote our own welfare, the separation of the Go»- 
f eierate Stales has been marked by no aggresskm upon 
others, and followed by no domestie oo&Tulsion« Our in- 
dustrial pweeits have received no diedc, the ooltivatiaQ 
of our fields progresses as heretcrfore, and even should im 
be involved m war, there would be no coMiderahle dumiuBK 
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iion in the production of the staples which have constituted 
our exports, in which the commercial world has an interest 
fcarcely less than our own. This common interest of pro- 
ducer and consumer can only be intercepted by an exterior 
lorce which should obstruct its transmission to foreign 
markets, a course of conduct which would be detrimental 
to manufacturing and commercial interests abroad. 

Should reason guide the action of the government from 
which we have separated, a policy so detrimental to the 
civilized world, the Northern States included, could not 
be dictated by even a stronger desire to inflict injury upon 
us; but if it be otherwise, a terrible responsibility will rest 
upon it, and the suffering of millions will bear testimony to 
the folly and wickedness of our aggressors. In the mean- 
time there will remain to us, besides the ordinary remedies 
before suggested, the well-known resources for retaliation 
upon the commerce of an enemy. ... We have changed 
the constituent parts but not the system of our government. 
The Constitution formed by our fathers is that of these 
Confederate States. In their exposition of it, and in the 
judicial construction it has received, we have a light which 
reveals its true meaning. Thus instructed as to the just 
interpretation of that instrument, and ever remembering 
that all offices are but trusts held for the people, and that 
delegated powers are to be strictly construed, I will hope 
by due diligence in the performance of my duties, though 
1 may disappoint your expectation, yet to retain, when re- 
tiring, something of the good-will and confidence which 
will welcome my entrance into office. 

It is joyous in the midst of perilous times to look around 
upon a people united in heart, when one purpose of high 
resolve animates and actuates the whole, where the sacri- 
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fices to be made are not weighed in the balance, against 
honor, right, liberty, and equality. Obstacles may retard, 
but they cannot long prevent, the progress of a mcffrement 
sanctioned by its justice and sustained by a virtuous people. 
Reverently let us invoke the God of our fathers to guide 
and protect us in our efforts to perpetuate the principles 
which by his blessing they were able to vindicate, estab- 
lish, and transmit to their posterity; and with a continuance 
of his favor, ever gratefully acknowledged, we may hope- 
fully look forward to success, to peace, to prosperity. 
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FROM REPLY TO SENATOR DOUGLAS, UNITED STATES SENATE, '- 

MAY z86o 

WE believed then, as I believe now, that this Union, 
as a compact entered into between the States, was 
to be preserved by good faith and by a close ob- 
servance of the terms on which we were united. We believed 
then, as I believe now, that the party which rested upon the 
basis of truth ; promulgated its opinions, and Had them tested 
in the alembic of public opinion, adopted the only path of 
safety. I cannot respect such a doctrine as that which says 
" you may construe the constitution your way and I will con- 
strue it mine ; we will waive the merit of these two construc- 
tions and harmonize together until the courts decide the 
question between us.'' A man is bound to have an opinion 
upon any political subject upon which he is called to act; it 
is skulking his responsibility for a citizen to say '^ let us ex- 
press no opinion, I will agree that you may have yours, and 
I will have mine ; we will co-operate politically together, we 
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vnlL beat the opposition^ divide the spoils^ and leave it to iha 
eotirtB to decide the question of creed between us/^ 

I do not believe that this is the path of safety; I am 
Bure it is not the way of honor. I believe it devolves on xlb^ 
who are principally sufferers from the danger to which ifak 
policy has exposed us^ to affirm the truth boldly and let the 
people decide after the promulgation of our opinions. Our 
government, resting as it does upon public opinion and popu- 
lar consent, was not formed to deceive the people nor does it 
regard the men in office as a governing clasBw We, the f unch 
tionaries, should derive our opinions from the people. To 
know what their opinion is it is necessary that we should 
pronounce, in unmistakable language, what we ourselves 
mean. 

My position is that there is no portion of our country 
where the people are not sufficiently intelligent to discrim- 
inate between right and wrong, and no portiom where the 
sense of justice does not predominate. I therefore have 
been always wUling to ujifurl our flag to its innermost fold, 
to nail it to the mast with all our principles plainly inscribed 
upon it. Believing that we ask nothing but what the coifc- 
Btitution was intended to confer; nothing but that which, as 
ecpialis, we are entitled to receive ; I am willing that our ease 
should be plainly stated to those who have to dedde it,, aand 
await, for good or for evil, their verdict . . • 

Mr« President,, after having for forty years been esk- 
gaged in bitter controversy over a question relating to cosik- 
mon property of the States we have reached the point where 
the issue is presented in a form in whieh it becomes us to 
meet it aceording to eiristing facts ; where it has eeaaed to 
be a question to be decided on the footing of authority and 
by referaoiee to history. We have decided that too long had 
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Ihis question been difiturbing the peace and endangering the 
Union, and it was resolved to provide for its settlement by 
, treating it as a judicial question. Now, will it be said, after 
Congress provided for the adjustment of this question by the 
courts, and after the courts had a case brought before them 
and expressed an opinion covering the controversy, that no 
additional latitude is to be given to the application of the 
decision of the court, though Congress had referred 
ispecially to them ; that it is to be treated simply and techni- 
cally as a question of meuYn et tuum, such as might have arisen 
if there had been no such legislation by Congress ? Surely 
it does not become those who have pointed us to that pro- 
vision as the peace offering, as the means for final adjust- 
ment, now to say that it meant nothing more than that the 
courts would go on hereafter, as heretofore, to try questions 
of property. 

The courts have decided the question so far as they could 
^cide any political question. A case arose in relation to 
property in a slave held within a Territory where a law of 
Congress declared that such property should not be held. 
The whole case was before them ; everything except the mere 
technical point that the law was not enacted by a Territorial 
legislature. Why, then, if we are to abide by the decision of 
the supreme court in any future case, do they maintain this 
^controversy on the mere technical point which now divides, 
(disturbs, distracts, destroys the eifficiency and the power of 
the Democratic party? To the senator, I know, as a ques- 
tion of property, it is a matter of no consequence. I should 
do him injustice if I left any one to infer that I treated his 
jHTgnment as one made by a man prejudiced against the char- 
acter of property involved in the question. That is not his 
position ; but I assert that he is pursuing an ignis fatuus — ^not 
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a light caught from the constitution — but a vapor which ha4 
arisen from the corrupting cesspools of sectional strife, of fac-, 
tion and individual rivalry. Measured by any standard of 
common sense, its magnitude would be too small to disturb 
the adjustment of the balance of our country. There can be 
no appeal to humanity made upon this basis. Least of all 
could it be made to one who like the senator and myself has 
Been this species of property in its sparse condition on the 
northwestern frontier, and seen it go out without disturbing 
the tranquillity of the community, as it had previously existed 
without injury to any one, if not to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual who held it. He has no apprehension, he can have 
none, that it is to retard the political prosperity of the future 
States — now the Territories. He can have no apprehension 
that in that country to which they never would be carried ex- 
cept for domestic purposes, they could ever so accumulate a:s 
to constitute a great political element. He knows and every; 
man who has had experience and judgment must admit that 
the few who may be so carried there have nothing to fear but 
the climate, and that living in that close connection which be-* 
longs to one or half a dozen of them in a family, the kind- 
est relations which it is possible to exist between master 
and dependent, exist between these domestics and their 
owners. 

There is a relation belonging to this species of property, 
unlike that of the apprentice or the hired man, which awakens 
whatever there is of kindness or of nobility of soul in the 
heart of him who owns it; this can only be alienated, obscured, 
or destroyed by collecting this species of property into sueK 
masses that the owner is not personally acquainted with the 
individuals who compose it. In the relation, however, which 
can exist in the Northwestern Territories, the mere domestic 
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^connection of one, two, or at most half a dozen servants in a 
family, associating with the children as they grow up, attend- 
ing upon age as it declines, there can be nothing against which 
either philanthropy or humanity can make an appeal. Not 
even the emancipationist could raise his voice for this is the 
high road and the open gate to the condition in which the 
masters would from interest in a few years desire the emanci- 
pation of every one who may thus be taken to the north- 
western frontier. 

Mr. President, I briefly and reluctantly referred, because 
the subject had been introduced, to the attitude of Mississippi 
on a former occasion. I will now as briefly say that in 1851 
and in 1860 Mississippi was and is ready to make every con- 
cession which it becomes her to make to the welfare and the 
safety of the Union. If on a former occasion she hoped too 
much from fraternity, the responsibility for her disappoint- 
ment rests upon those who fail to fulfil her expectations. 
She still clings to the government as our fathers formed it. 
She is ready to-day and to-morrow, as in her past and though 
brief yet brilliant history, to maintain that government in all 
its power, and to vindicate its honor with all the means she 
possesses. I say brilliant history; for it was in the very morn- 
ing of her existence that her sons on the plains of New 
Orleans were announced in general orders to have been the 
admiration of one army and the wonder of the other. That 
we had a division in relation to the measures enacted in 1850 
is true ; that the Southern rights men became the minority in 
the election which resulted is true; but no figure of speech 
could warrant the senator in speaking of them as subdued; 
as coming to him or anybody else for quarter. I deemed it 
offensive when it was uttered, and the scorn with which I re- 
felkd it at the instant^ time has only softened to con- 
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tempt. Our flag was never borne from the field. We hmi 
carried it in the face of defeat with a knowledge that defeat 
awaited it; but scarcely had the smoke of the battle passed 
away which proclaimed another victor, before the general 
voice admitted that the field again was ours; I have not seen 
a sagacious reflecting man, who was cognizant of the events as 
they transpired at the time, who does not say that within 
two weeks after the election our party was in a majority; and 
the next election which occurred showed that we possessed 
the State beyond controversy. How we have wielded that 
power it is not for me to say. I trust others may see f or^ 
bearance in our conduct — that with a determination to in- 
sist upon our constitutional rights then and now there » «n 
unwavering desire to maintain the government and to uphold 
the Democratic party. 

We believe now as we have asserted on former occasioms 
that the best hope for the perpetuity of our institutions 
depends upon the co-operation, the harmony, the zealous ae^ 
tion of the Democratic party. We cling to that party from 
conviction, that its principles and its aims are those of truth 
and the country, as we cling to the Union for the fulfilment? 
of the purposes for which it was formed. Whenever we shall 
be taught that the Democratic party is recreant to it» 
principles; whenever we shall learn that it cannoi 
be relied upon to maintain the great measures which 
constitute its vitality, I for one shall be ready to 
leave it. And so, when we declare our tenacious adherence 
to the Union it is the Union of the constitution. If the coid- 
pact between the States is to be trampled into the dust; if art- 
archy is to be substituted for the usurpation and consolidation 
which threatened the government at an earlier period; if the 
Union is to become powerless for the purposes for which it 
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vrm eBtablishedy and we are vainly to appeal to it for proteo- 
Hm^ theii) sir, conscions of the rectitude of ovr course^ the 
jjuBtiee of oui caaae, self-reliant, yet humbly, confidingly 
trusting in the arm that guided and protected our fathers, wa 
look beyond the confines of the Union for the maintenance 
of our rights. A habitual reverence and cherished affection 
for the government will bind ns to it longer than our inter- 
ests would suggest or xequire; but he is a poor student of the 
world's history who does not understand that communities at 
last must yield to the dictates of their interests. That the 
affection, the mutual desire for the mutual good which ex- 
isted among our fathers may be weakened in succeeding gen- 
erations by the denial of light and hostile demonstration, 
WQtil the equality guaranteed but not secured within the 
Dniosi may be sou^t for without it, must be evident to even 
a careless obeerrer of our race. It is time to be up and 
doing. There is yet time to remove the causes of dissensioii 
and alienation which are now distracting and have for years 
past divided the country. 

If the senator correctly described me as having in a former 
period against my own preferences and opinions aequiesced in 
the dedsion of my party; if when I had youth, when physical 
vigor gave promise of many days and the future was painted 
in the colors of hope, I could thus surrender my own con- 
vietionSy my own prejudices, and co-operate with my political 
frieuds, according to their views as to the best method of pro- 
moting the public good; now, when the years of my future 
cannot be many, and expeiienee has sobered the hopeful tints 
of youth's gilding; when approaching the evening of Kfe, 
ihe ahadows axe revemed and the mind turns letrospectivdy, 
it is not to be supposed that I would abandon lightly or idly 
,]Hrt on trittl the party to which I have steadily adhered. It 
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is rather to be assumed that conservatism which belongs to 
the timidity or caution of increasing years would lead me to 
cling to; to be supported by rather than to cast off the or- 
ganization with which I have been so long connected. If I 
am driven to consider the necessity of separating myself from 
those old and dear relations, of discarding the accustomed sup- 
port, under circimistances. such as I have described, might not 
my friends who differ from me pause and inquire whether 
there is not something involved in it which calls for their 
careful revision? 

I desire no divided flag for the Democratic party, seek not 
to depreciate the power of the senator or take from him any- 
thing of that confidence he feels in the large army which fol- 
lows his standard. I prefer that his banner should lie in its 
fiUken folds to feed the moth; but if it unrestrainedly rustles 
impatient to be unfurled, we who have not invited the conflict 
shrink not from the trial; we will plant our flag on every hill 
and plain; it shall overlook the Atlantic and welcome the sun 
as he rises from its dancing waters; it shall wave its adieu as 
he sinks to repose in the quiet Pacific. 

Our principles are national; they belong to every State of 
the Union ; and though elections may be lost by their asser- 
tion, they constitute the only foundation on which we can 
maintain power on which we can again rise to the dignity the 
Democracy once possessed. Does not the senator from Illi- 
nois see in the sectional character of the vote he received that 
his opinions are not acceptable to every portion of the 
country? Is not the fact that the resolutions adopted by 
seventeen States on which the greatest reliance must be placed 
for Democratic support are in opposition to the dogma to 
which he still clings, a warning that if he persists and succeeds 
in forcing his theory upon the Democratic party its days are 
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numbered? We ask only for the constitution. "We ask of 
the Democracy only from time to time to declare as currenl 
exigencies may indicate what the constitution was intended to 
secure and provide. Our flag bears no new device. Upon its 
folds our principles are written in living light; all proclaim- 
ing the constitutional Union, justice, equality, and fraternity 
of our ocean-bound domain for a limitless future. 
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SALMON PORTLAND CHASE, an American statesman and jurist of 
distinction, was bom in Comlsh, New Hampshire, January 13, 1S08, 
and received his edocatioa at Dartmouth College. He subsequently studied 
law with William Wirt, and was admitted to the bar in 1829, and the 
next year began practice at Cincinnati. An edition by him of the statutes 
of Ohio brought him into notice soon after, and in 1834 he was appointed 
solicitor for the United States Bank In Cincinnati. He engaged in the 
anti-slavery movement in 1837 as counsel for a fugitive slave, and in 1842 
defended Van Zandt, the original of Van Tromp in *• Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
who was indicted for aiding slaves to escape. The case was carried up 
to the supreme court of the United States and there argued by Seward 
and Chase in 1848. His connection with this famous case brought Chase 
into great prominence as an anti-slavery champion, and In 1849 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. In 1855 he was chosen governor of 
Ohio and re-elected to that office in 1857. In 1861 he entered Lincoln's 
cabinet as secretary of state and continued to occupy that responsible 
position until appointed chief justice of the United States in 1864. Aa 
chief justice he presided at the impeachment trial of President Johnson. 
He died in New York city. May 7, 1873. Chase was a man of unusual 
abilities in more than one direction, and during the Civil War period 
was of the utmost service to the government. His legal opinions are 
noted for the excellence of their literary style. 

SPEECH ON THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, FEBRUARY 3, 1854 

[The bill for the organization of the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas 
being under consideration, Mr. Chase submitted the following amendment: 

" Strike out from section 14 the words ' was superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures, and; ' 
so that the clause will read: ' That the constitution and all laws of the 
United States which are not locally inapplicable shall have the same force 
and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewere within the 
United States, except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which is hereby 
declared inoperative,' " and proceeded to say:] 

MR PEESIDENT,— I had occasion a few days ago to 
expose the utter groundlessness of the personal 
charges made by the senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douglas] against myself and the other signers of the Inde- 
pendent Democratic Appeal. I now move to strike from this 
(6226) 
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bill a statement which I will to-day demonstrate to be with- 
out any fomidation in fact or history, I intend afterward 
to move to strike out the whole clause annulling the !Missouii^ 
prohibition. 

I enter into this debate, Mr. President, in no spirit of peiv 
sonal unkindness. The issue is too grave and too momentous 
for the indulgence of such feelings. I see the great ques- 
tion before me and that question only. 

Sir, these crowded galleries, these thronged lobbies, this 
fuU attendance of the Senate, prove the deep, transcendent 
interest of the theme. 

A few days only have elapsed since the Congress of the 
United States assembled in this Capitol. Then no agitation 
seemed to disturb the political elements. Two of the great 
political parties of the country in their national conventions 
had announced that slavery agitation was at an end, and that 
henceforth that subject was not to be discussed in Congress 
or out of Congress. The President in his annual message 
had referred to this state of opinion and had declared his 
fixed purpose to maintain, aa far as any responsibility at- 
tached to him, the quiet of the country. Let me read a brief 
extract from that message : 

"It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any sub- 
ject which may properly be regarded as set at rest by the 
deliberate judgment of the people. But while the present is 
bright with promise, and the future full of demand and in- 
ducement for the exercise of active intelligence, the past 
can never be without useful lessons of admonition and in- 
struction. If its dangers serve not as beacons, they will 
evidently fail to fulfil the object of a wise design, 

^ When the grave shall have closed over all those who are 
now endeavoring to meet the obligations of duty, the year 
1850 will be recurred to as a period filled with anxious ap- 
prehension. A successful war had just terminated. Peace 
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brought with it a vast augmentation of territory. Disturb- 
ing questions arose bearing upon the domestic institutions of 
one portion of the confederacy, and involving the constitu- 
tional rights of the States. But. notwithstanding differences 
of opinion and sentiment which then existed in relation to 
details and specific provisions, the acquiescence of dis- 
tinguished citizens, whose devotion to the Union can never 
be doubted, had given renewed vigor to our institutions and 
restored a sense of repose and security to the public mind 
throughout the confederacy. That this repose is to suffer 
no shock during my official term, if I have power to avert it, 
those who placed me here may be assured." 

The agreement of the two old political parties thus re- 
ferred to by the chief magistrate of the country was com- 
plete, and a large majority of the American people seemed 
to acquiesce in the legislation of which he spoke. 

A few of us indeed doubted the accuracy of these state- 
ments and the permanency of this repose. We never be- 
lieved that the acts of 1850 would prove to be a permanent 
adjustment of the slavery question. We believed no per- 
manent adjustment of that question possible except by a re- 
turn to that original policy of the fathers of the Republic, by 
which slavery was restricted within State limits, and free- 
dom without exception or limitation was intended to be se- 
cured to every person outside of State limits and under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the general government. 

But, sir, we only represented a small though vigorous 
and growing party in the country. Our number was small 
in Congress. By some we were regarded as visionaries — ^by 
some as factionists; while almost all agreed in pronouncing 
us mistaken. 

And so, sir, the country was at peace. As the eye swept 
the entire circumference of the horizon and upward to mid- 
heaven not a cloud appeared; to common observation there 
was no mist or stain upon the clearness of the sky. 
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But suddenly all is changed. Rattling thunder breaks 
from the cloudless firmament. The storm bursts forth in 
fury. Warring winds rush into conflict: 
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EuruB, Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis Africus." 



Yes, sir, " creber procellis Africus '' — ^the South wind 
thick with storm. And now we find ourselves in the midst 
of an agitation the end and issue of which no man can fore- 
see. 

Now, sir, who is responsible for this renewal of strife and 
controversy ? Not we, for we have introduced no question of 
territorial slavery into Congress — not we who are denounced 
as agitators and factionists. No, sir; the quietists and the 
finalists have become agitators ; they who told us that all agi- 
tation was quieted, and that the resolutions of the political 
conventions put a final period to the discussion of slavery. 

This will not escape the observation- of the country. It is 
slavery that renews the strife. It is slavery that again wants 
room. It is slavery, with its insatiate demands for more 
slave territory and more slave States. 

And what does slavery ask for now? Why, sir, it de- 
mands that a time-honored and sacred compact shall be re- 
scinded — a compact which has endured through a whole gen- 
eration — a compact which has been universally regarded as 
inviolable. North and South — a compact, the constitution- 
ality of which few have doubted and by which all have con- 
sented to abide. 

It will not answer to violate such a compact without a pre- 
text. Some plausible ground must be discovered or invented 
for such an act ; and such a ground is supposed to be found 
in the doctrine which was advanced the other day by the 
senator from Illinois, that the compromise acts of 185.Q 
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" superseded " the prohibition of slavery north of 36 degrees 
30 minutes, in the act preparatory for the admission of Mis- 
souri. Aye, sir, " superseded ^^ is the phrase — " superseded 
by the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly called 
the compromise measures." 

It is against this statement, untrue in fact and without 
foundation in history, that the amendment which I have pro- 
posed is directed. 

Sir, this is a novel idea. At the time when these measures 
were before Congress in 1850, when the questions involved 
in them were discussed from day to day, from week to week, 
and from month to month, in this Senate chamber, who ever 
heard that the Missouri prohibition was to be superseded? 
What man, at what time, in what speech, ever suggested the 
idea that the acts of that year were to affect the Missouri com- 
promise ? 

The senator from Illinois the other day invoked the au- 
thority of Henry Clay — ^that departed statesman in respect 
to whom whatever may be the differences of political opinion 
none question that among the great men of this country he 
stood proudly eminent. Did he in the report made by him 
as the chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, or in any 
speech in support of the compromise acts, or in any conversa- 
tion in the committee or out of the committee, ever even hint 
at this doctrine of supersedure? Did any supporter or any 
opponent of the compromise acts ever vindicate or condemn 
them on the ground that the Missouri prohibition would be 
affected by them? Well, sir, the compromise acts were 
passed. They were denounced North, and they were der 
nounced South. Did any defender of them at the South even 
justify his support of them upon the ground that the SoutK 
had obtained through them the repeal of the Missouri prO- 
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Mbition? Did any objector to them at the North ever evea 
suggest as a ground of condemnation that that prohibition Tvaa 
swept away by them? Xo, sir! No man, North or South, 
during the whole of the discussion of those acts here, or ia 
that other discussion which followed their enactment through- 
out the country ever intimated any such opinion. 

Now, sir, let us come to the last session of Congress. A 
Nebraska bill passed the House and came to the Senate and 
was reported from the committee on Territories by the senator 
from Illinois as its chairman. Was there any provision iu 
it which even squinted toward this notion of repeal by super- 
sedure? Why, sir, Southern gentlemen opposed it on the. 
very ground that it left the Territory under the operation of 
the Missouri prohibition. The senator from Illinois made a 
speech in defence of it. Did he invoke Southern support 
upon the ground that it superseded the Missouri prohibition ? 
Not at all. Was it opposed or vindicated by anybody on any 
such ground? Every senator knows the contrary. The 
senator from Missouri [Mr. Atchison], now the president of 
this body, made a speech upon the bill in which he distinctly 
declared that the Missouri prohibition was not repealed and ' 
could not be repealed. 

I will send this speech to the secaretary and ask him to 
read the paragraphs marked. 

The secretary read as follows : 

^^ I will now state to the Senate the views which induiced 
me to oppose this proposition in the early part of this session. 

" I had two objections to it. One was that the Indian title 
in that Territory had not been extinguished, or at least a very 
small portion of it had been. Another was the Missouri com- 
promise, or as it is commonly called, the slavery restriction. 
It was my opinion at that time— and I am not now very dear 
on that subject — ^that the law of Congress whem the State of 
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Missouri was admitted into the Union excluding slavery from 
the Territory of Louisiana north of 36 degrees 30 minutes, 
would be enforced in that Territory unless it was specially 
rescinded, and whether that law was in accordance with the 
constitution of the United States ^>r not, it would do its work, 
and that work would be to preclude slaveholders from going 
into that Territory. But when I came to look into that ques- 
tion I found that there was no prospect, no hope, of a repeal 
of the Missouri compromise excluding slavery from that Terri- 
tory. 

" Now, sir, I am free to admit that at this moment, at this 
hour, and for all time to come, I should oppose the organ- 
ization or the settlement of that Territory unless my con- 
Btituenta and the constituents of the whole South^ — of the 
elave States of the Union, — could go into it upon the same 
footing, with equal rights and equal privileges, carrying that 
species of property with them as other people of this Union. 
Yes, sir, I acknowledged that that would have governed me, 
but I have no hope that the restriction will ever be repealed. 

" I have always been of opinion that the first great error 
committed in the political history of this country was the 
Ordinance of 1787, rendering the Northwest Territory free 
territory. The next great error was the Missouri com- 
promise. But they are both irremediable. There is. no 
remedy for them. We must submit to them. I am prepared 
to do it. It is evident that the Missouri compromise cannot 
be repealed. So far as that question is concerned we might 
as well agree to the admission of this Territory now as next 
year or five or ten years hence."^ 

That, sir, is the speech of the senator from Missouri [Mr. 
[Atchison] whose authority I think must go for something* 
upon this question. What does he say ? " When I came to 
look into that question " — of the possible repeal of the Misr- 
souri prohibition — ^that was the question he was looking into — 
" I found that there was no prospect, no hope of a repeal of 
the Missouri compromise excluding slavery from that Terri- 
tory." And yet, sir, at that very moment, according to this 

^ ^ " Congressional Globe/' Second Session, 32d Cong., vol. xxyi, p. 1118. 
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laew doctrine of the senator from IllinoiS|» it had heen repealed 
three years! 

Welly the senator from Missouri said further that if ho 
ihought it possible to oppose this restriction successfully ho 
never would consent to the organization of the Territory until 
it was rescinded. " But,** said he, " I acknowledge that I have 
no hope that the restriction will ever be repealed." Then he 
made some complaint, as other Southern gentlemen have fre- 
quently done, of the Ordinance of 1787, and the Missouri pro- 
hibition; but went on to say: " They are both irremediable; 
there is no remedy for them; we must submit to them; I am 
prepared to do it, it is evident that the Missouri compromise 
cannot be repealed." 

Now, sir, when was this said ? It was on the morning of 
the 4th of March, just before the close of the last session, 
when that ^Nebraska bill, reported by the senator from Illinois^ 
which proposed no repeal and su^ested no supersedure, was 
under discussion. I think, sir, that all this shows pretty 
clearly that up to the very close of the last session of Congress 
nobody had ever thought of a repeal by supersedure. Then, 
what took place at the conmiencement of the present session ! 
The senator from Iowa early in December introduced a bill . 
for the organization of the Territory of !N'ebraska. I believe -► 
it was the same bill which was under discussion here at the * 
last session, line for line, word for word. If I am wrong the ^ 
senator will correct me. 

Did the senator from Iowa then entertain the idea that the 
Missouri prohibition had been superseded ? No, sir, neither 
he nor any other man here, so far as could be judged from any 
iciiscussion or statement or remark had received this notion. 

Well, on the '4th day of January the Committee on Terri- 
lories, through their chairman, the senator from Illinois^ 
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made a report on the Territorial oi^nization of Nebraslcaj 
and that report was accompanied by a bill- Now, sir, oi£ 
that 4:th day of January, jnst thirty days ago, did the Com- 
mittee on Territories entertain the opinion that the oompro- 
mise acts of 1850 superseded the Missouri prohibition? If 
they did they were very careful to keep it to themselves. 
We will judge the committee by their own report. What 
do they say in that? In the first place they describe the 
<jharacter of the controversy in respect to the Territories ac- 
quired from Mexico. 

They say that some believed that a Mexican law prohiHt- 
ing slavery was in force there, while others claimed that tllei 
Mexican law became inoperative at the moment of acquisi- 
tion and that slaveholders could take their slaves into the 
Territory and hold them there under the provisions of the 
constitution. The Territorial comj^omise acts, as the com- 
mittee tell us, steered clear of these questions. They simply 
provided that the States organized out of these Territories 
might come in, with or without slavery, as they should elect, 
but did not affect the question whether slaves oould or could 
not be introduced before the organization of State govern- 
ments. That question was left entirely to judicial decision. 

Well, sir, what did the committee propose to do with this 
Nebraska Territory? In respect to that, as in respect to the 
Mexican Territory, differences of opinion exist in relation toj 
the introduction of slaves. There are Southern gentlemen 
who contend that notwithstanding the Missouri prohibition; 
they can take their graves into the territory covered by it 
and hold them there by virtue of the constitution. On the 
other hand the great majority of the Am«rieaa people Northi 
and South believe the Missouri prohibition to be eonstitu- 
tional and effectuaL Now, what did the committee piopotst 
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Did ihej propoee to repeal the prohibition? Did they sug*- 
gest that it had been superseded? IKd they advance any 
idea of that kind? No, sir; this is their language: 

" Under this section, as in the case of the Mexican law 
in New Mexico and Utah, it is a disputed point whether 
slavery is prohibited in the Nebraska country by valid enact- 
ment. The decision of this question involves the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass laws prescribing and regulat- 
ing the domestic institutions of the various Territories of the 
Union. In the opinion of those eminent statesmen who hold 
that Congress is invested with no rightful authority to legis- 
late upon the subject of slavery in the Territories, the eighth 
section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
is null and void, while the prevailing sentiment in a large 
portion of the Union sustains the doctrine that the constitu- 
tion of the United States secures to every citizen an inalien- 
able right to move into any of the Territories with his prop- 
erty, of whatever kind and description, and to hold and enjoy 
the same under the sanction of law. Your committee do 
not feel themselves called upon to enter into the discussion 
of these controverted questions. They involve the same 
grave issues which produced the agitation, the sectional strife, 
and the fearful struggle of 1850." 

This language will bear repetition: 

"Your committee do not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into the discussion of these controverted questions. 
They involve the same grave issues which produced the agita- 
tion, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850." 

And they go on to say: 

" Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from 
deciding the matters in controversy then, either by affirm- 
ing or repealing the Mexican laws or by an act declaratory 
of the true intent of the constitution and the extent of the 
protection afforded by it to slave property in the Territories; 
so your committee are not prepared now to recommend a 
departure from the course pursued on that memorable oc- 
casion, either by aflSrming or repealing the eighth section 
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of the Missouri act or ty any act declaratory of the meaning 
of the constitution in respect to the legal points in dispute." 

Mr. President, here are very remarkable facts. The com- 
mittee on Territories declared that it was not wise, that it 
was not prudent, that it was not right to renew the old con- 
troversy and to arouse agitation. They declared that they 
would abstain from any recommendation of a repeal of the 
prohibition or of any provision declaratory of the construc- 
tion of the constitution in respect to the legal points in dis- 
pute. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who suppose that the 
question between Mexican law and the slaveholding claims 
was avoided in the Utah and New Mexico act; nor do I think 
that the introduction into the Nebraska bill of the provisions 
of those acts in respect to slavery would leave the question 
between the Missouri prohibition and the same slaveholding 
claims entirely unaffected. I am of a very different opinion. 
But I am dealing now with the report of the senator from 
Illinois, as chairman of the committee, and I show beyond 
all controversy that that report gave no countenance what- 
ever to the doctrine of repeal by supersedure. 

Well, sir, the bill reported by the committee was printed 
in the "Washington Sentinel" on Saturday, January 7th. It 
contained twenty sections, no more, no less. It contained no 
provisions in respect to slavery except those in the Utah and 
New Mexico bills. It left those provisions to speak for them- 
selves. This was in harmony with the report of the commit- 
tee. On the lOth of January — on Tuesday — the act ap- 
peared again in the " Sentinel;" but it had grown longer 
during the interval. It appeared now with twenty-one sec^ 
tions. There was a statement in the paper that the twenty- 
first section had been omitted by a clerical error.. 
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But, sir, it is a singular fact that this twenty-first section 
is entirely out of harmony with the committee's report. It 
undertakes to determine the effect of the provision ia the 
Utah and New Mexico bills. It declares among other things 
that all questions pertaining to slavery in the Territories and 
in the new States to be formed therefrom are to be left to 
the decision of the people residing therein through their ap- 
propriate representatives. This provision in effect repealed 
the Missouri prohibition, which the committee in their report 
declared ought not to be done. Is it possible, sir, that this 
was a mere clerical error? May it not be that this twenty- 
first section was the fruit of some Sunday work between Sat- 
urday the 7th and Tuesday the 10th? 

But, sir, the addition of this section it seems did not help 
the bill. It did not I suppose meet the approbation of 
Southern gentlemen, who contended that they have a right 
to take their slaves into the Territories notwithstanding any 
prohibition either by Congress or by a Territorial legislature. 
I dare say it was found that the votes of these gentlemen 
could not be had for the bill with that clause in it. It was 
not enough that the committee had abandoned their report 
and added this twenty-first section, in direct contravention 
of its reasonings and principles. The twenty-first section 
itself must be abandoned and the repeal of the Missouri pro- 
hibition placed in a shape which would not deny the slave- 
holding claim. 

The senator from Kentucky [Mr. Dixon], on the 16th of 
January, submitted an amendment which came square up to 
repeal and to the claim. That amendment probably pro- 
duced some fluttering and some consultation. It met the 
views of Southern senators and probably determined the 
shape which the bill has finally ase^med. Of the various 
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mutations which it has undergone I can hardly be mistaken 
in attributing the last to the amendment of the senator from 
Kentucky* That there is no effect without a cause is among 
our earliest lessons in physical philosophy, and I know of no 
causes which will account for the remarkable changes which 
the bill underwent after the 16 th of January, other than that 
amendment and the determination of Southern senators to 
support it, and to vote against any provision recognizing the 
right of any Territorial legislature to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery. 

It was just seven days, Mr President, after the senator 
from Kentucky had offered his amendment that a fresh 
amendment was reported from the committee on Territories, 
in the shape of a new bill enlarged to forty sections. This 
new bill cuts off from the proposed Territory half a d^ree 
of latitude on the south and divides the residue into two 
Territories — the southern Territory of Kansas and the north- 
ern Territory of Nebraska. It applies to each all the pro- 
visions of the Utah and New Mexico bills ; it rejects entirely 
the twenty-first clerical-error section and abrogates the Mis- 
souri prohibition by the very singular provision which I will 
read: 

" The constitution and all laws of the United States which 
are not locally inapplicable shall have the same force and 
effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere 
within the United States, except the eighth section of the 
act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which was superseded by the prin- 
ciples of the legislation of 1850, conamonly called the com- 
promise measures, and is therefore declared inoperative." 

Doubtless, Mr. President, this provision operates as a re- 
peal of the prohibition. The senator from Kentucky was 
right when he said it was in effect the equivalent of his amend: 
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menL Those who are willing to break up and destroy the 
old eompact of 1820 can vote for this bill with full assurance 
that such will be its effect. But I appeal to them not to 
vote for this supersedure clause. I ask them not to incor- 
porate into the legislation of the country a declaration which 
every one knows to be wholly untrue. I have said that this 
doctrine of supersedure is new. I have now proved that it 
is a plant of but ten days' growth. It was never seen or 
heard of until the 23d day of January, 1854. It was upon 
that day that this tree of Upas was planted; we already see 
its poison fruits. 

The provision I have quoted abrogates the Missouri prohi- 
bition. It asserts no right in the Territorial legislature to 
prohibit slavery 

The 'truth is that the compromise acts of 1850 were nd 
intended to introduce any principles of Territorial organize 
tion applicable to any other Territory except that covered 
by them. The professed object of the friends of the com- 
promise acts was to compose the whole slavery agitation. 
There were various matters of complaint* The nonrsur- 
render of fugitives from service was one. The existence of 
slavery and the slave-trade here in this District and else- 
where, under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, was an- 
other. The apprehended introduction of slavery into the 
Territories furnished other grounds of controversy. The 
slave States complained of the free States and the free States 
complained of the slave States. It was supposed by some 
that this whole agitation might be stayed and finally put at 
rest by skilfully adjusted legislation. So, sir, we had the 
Omnibus Bill and its appendages, the Fugitive-Slave Bill and 
the Dtstriet Slave-Trade Suppressiosi BilL To please the 
IsTorth — ^to please the free States — California waa to be ad- 
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mitted and the slave depots here in the district were to He ^ 
broken up. To please the slave States a stringent fugitive- 
filave act was to be passed and slavery was to have a chance 
to get into the new Territories. The support of the senators 
and representatives from Texas was to be gained by a liberal 
adjustment of boundary and by the assumption of a large 
portion of their State debt. 

The general result contemplated was a complete and final 
adjustment of all questions relating to slavery. 

The acts passed. A number of the friends of the acts 
signed a compact pledging themselves to support no man for 
any office who would in any way renew the agitation. The 
country was required to acquiesce in the settlement as an ab- 
solute finality. No man concerned in carrying those meas- 
ures through Congress, and least of all the distinguisheH man 
whose efforts mainly contributed to their success, ever ini- 
agined that in the Territorial acts, which formed a part of the' 
series, they were planting the germs of a new agitation. In- 
deed, I have proved that one of these acts contained an ex- 
press stipulation which precludes the revival of the agitation 
in the form in which it is now thrust upon the country, with- 
out manifest disregard of the provisions of those acts them- 
selves. 

I have thus proved beyond controversy that the averment 
of the bill which my amendment proposes to strike out is 
untrue. Senators, will you unite in a statement which you 
know to be contradicted by the history of the country? Will 
you incorporate into a public statute an affirmation which is 
contradicted by every event which attended or followed the 
adoption of the compromise acts? Will you here, acting 
under your high responsibility as senators of the States, as- 
sert as a fact, by a solemn vote, that which the personal 
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recollection of every senator who was here during the dis- 
cussion of those compromise acts disproves? 

I will not believe it until I see it. If you wish to break 
up the time-honored compact embodied in the Missouri com- 
promise, transferred into the joint resolution for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, preserved and aflBrmed by these compromise 
acts themselves, do it openly — do it boldly. Repeal the litis- 
souri prohibition. Repeal it by a direct vote. Do not repeal 
it by indirection. Do not " declare '' it " inoperative,'^ " be- 
cause superseded by the principles of the legislation of 1850.^' 

Mr. President, three great eras have marked the history of 
this country in respect to slavery. The first may be char- 
acterized as the " Era of Enfranchisement.'' It commenced 
with the earliest struggles for national independence. The 
spirit which inspired it animated the hearts and prompted 
the efforts of Washington, of Jefferson, of Patrick Henry, 
of Wythe, of Adams, of Jay, of Hamilton, of Morris — ^in 
short, of all the great men of our early history. 

All these hoped for, all these labored for, all these be- 
lieved in, the final deliverance of the country from the curse 
of slavery. That spirit burned in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and inspired the provisions of the constitution and 
the Ordinance of 1787. 

Under its influence, when in full vigor. State after State 
provided for the emancipation of the slaves within their 
limits prior to the adoption of the constitution. Under its 
feebler influence at a later period, and during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Jefferson, the importation of slaves was pro- 
hibited into Mississippi and Louisiana in the faint hope that 
those Territories might finally become free States. Gradu- 
ally that spirit ceased to influence our public councils and lost 
its control over the American heart and the American policy. 
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Another era succeeded, but by such iinp€rcq)tible gradations 
that the lines which separate the two cannot be traced with 
absolute precision. The facts of the two eras meet and 
mingle as the currents of confluent streams mix so imper- 
ceptibly that the observer cannot fix the spot where the meet- 
ing waters blend. 

This second era was the " Era of Conservatism." Its great 
maxim was ta preserve the existing condition. Men said: 
Lei things remain as they are; let slavery stand where it i»j 
exclude it where it is not; refrain from disturbing the public 
quiet by agitation; adjust all difficulties that arise, not by thd 
application of principles, but by compromises. 

It was during this period that the senator tells us that 
slavery was maintained in Illinois, both while a Territory and 
after it became a State, in despite of the provisions of the 
Ordinance. It is true, sir, that the slaves held in the Illinois 
country under the French law were not regarded as ab- 
solutely emancipated by the provisions of the ordinance. But 
full effect wafl given to the Ordinance in excluding the intro- 
duction of slaves, and thus the Territory was preserved from 
eventually becoming a slave State. The few slaveholders in 
the Territory of Indiana, which then included Illinois, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such an ascendency in its affairs that re- 
peated applications were made, not merely by conventions of 
delegates, but by the Territorial legislature itself, for a sus- 
pension of the clause in the Ordinance prohibiting slavery. 
These applications were reported upon by John Eandolpk of 
Virginia in the House and by Mr. Franklin in. the Senata 
Both the reports were against suspension. The grounds 
stated by Randolph are specially worthy of being considered 
now. They are thus stated in the report: 

'^ That the committee deem it highly dangerous and inex- 
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pedieait to impair a provision wisely calculated to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the northwestern countiry and 
to give strength and security to that extensive frontier. In 
the salutary operation of this sagacious and l)enevolent re- 
straint it is believed that the inhabitants of Indiana will at 
no very distant day find ample remuneration for a temporary 
privation of labor and of emigration.'' 

Sir, these reports made in 1803 and 1807, and the action 
of Congress upon them in conformity with their recommenda- 
tion saved Illinois and perhaps Indiana from becoming slave 
States. When the people of Illinois formed their State 
constitution they incorporated into it a section providing that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall hereafter be 
introduced into this State. The constitution made provision 
for the continued service of the few persons who were 
originally held as slaves and then bound to service under the 
Territorial laws and for the freedom of their children and 
liius secured the final extinction of slavery. The senator 
thinks that this result is not attributable to the Ordinance, 
I differ from him. But for the ordinance I have no doubt 
slavery would have been introduced into Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio. It is something to the credit of the " Era of Con- 
servatism," uniting its influences with those of the expiring 
" Era of Enfranchisement," that it maintained the Ordinance 
of 1787 in the northwest. 

The " Era of Conservatism " passed, also by imperceptible 
gradations, into the " Era of Slavery Propagandism." Under 
the influences of this new spirit we opened the whole territory 
acquired from Mexico, except California, to the ingress of 
slavery. Every foot of it was covered by a Mexican pro- 
hibition; and yet by the legislation of 1850 we consented to 
expose it to the introduction of slaves. Some, I believe, have 
actually been carried into Utah and New Mexico. They may 
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be few, perhaps, but a few are enongli to affect materially the 
probable character of their future govermnents. Under the 
evil influences of the same spirit we are now called upon to 
reverse the original policy of the republic, to support even 
a solemn compact of the conservative period, and open 
Nebraska to slavery. 

Sir, I believe that we are upon the verge of another era. 
That era will be the " Era of Reaction." The introduction 
of this question here and its discussion will greatly hasten 
its advent. We who insist upon the denationalization of 
slavery and upon the absolute divorce of the general govern- 
ment from all connection with it will stand with the men who 
favored the compromise acts and who yet wish to adhere to 
them in their letter and in their spirit against the repeal of 
the Missouri prohibition. But you may pass it here. You 
may send it to the other House. It may become a law. 

But its effect will be to satisfy all thinking men that no 
compromises with slavery will endure except so long as they 
serve the interests of slavery; and that there is no safe and 
honorable ground for non-slaveholders to stand upon, except 
that of restricting slavery within State limits and excluding 
it absolutely from the whole sphere of federal jurisdiction. 
The old questions between political parties are at rest. No 
great question so thoroughly possesses the public mind as this 
of slavery. This discussion will hasten the inevitable reor- 
ganization of parties upon the new issues which our circum- 
stances suggest. It will light up a fire in the country which 
may perhaps consume those who kindle it. 

I cannot believe that the people of this country have so far 
lost sight of the maxims and principles of the Revolution, or 
are so insensible to the obligations which those maxims and 
principles impose, as to acquiesce in the violation of this 
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CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, President and Emperor 
of France, was bom at Paris, April 20, 1808. He was the reputed 
third son of Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, and Hortense, step-daughter 
of Napoleon I. At his birth he was regarded as the second heir of the 
empire, and Napoleon took great interest in his education even after the 
birth of the King of Rome. After the battle of Waterloo, his mother having 
been exiled from France, he was brought up at Geneva, Augsburg, his 
mother's residence at Arenenberg, and at Rome. He began his militarj 
studies and exercises at Constance and made good progress in artillery* 
engineering, history, physics, and chemistry. In 1831 he went with his 
elder brother, Louis, to assist the Romagna in its revolt against the Pope. 
The death of Louis in this expedition, followed by that of the Duke of 
Reichstadt in 1832, made him the head of the Napoleonic dynasty. Ho 
returned to Paris with his mother, but, owing to a demonstration made 
by the people on the anniversary of the death of Napoleon, Louis Philippe 
insisted on their departure and they went to England. In 18^82 he accepted 
the mission of leading the Polish insurrection and actually started for 
the border, but the fall of Warsaw, September 7, changed his plans. 
He returned to Switzerland and employed his leisure in the composition 
of various works. His " Reveries Politiques " had for its fundamental 
principle the idea of universal suffrage. In recognition of his work on 
Switzerland, published in 1833, he was proclaimed a citizen of the Swiss 
republic. In 1835 he completed a " Manual of Artillery " which brought 
him into favorable notice in the military circles of Europe. During the 
five years that followed he made two melodramatic and abortive attempts 
to gain the throne of France. Condemned to perpetual imprisonment he 
managed to escape in May, 1846, and returned to England. In 1848 he 
was elected deputy for Paris and three other departments and in Septem- 
ber he was made President of the anomalous republic. In December, 1851» 
he dissolved the constitution and was re-elected President for ten years. 
He almost immediately threw oft the mask and assumed the title of Em- 
peror. Among the important events of his reign were the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, the Hausmannization of Paris, the great Paris exposition, 
and the Crimean war. He wrote his " Life of Caesar " as a veiled de- 
fence of his political measures. In 1870 he declared war against Prussia, 
but, though he assumed the chief command, he failed to cross the Rhine, 
and after a disastrous campaign he was obMged to surrender, September 
2, 1870. In March, 1871, he was allowed to Join the Empress Eugenie, 
his wife, at Chlselhurst, England, where he resided till his death, January 
9, 1873. 
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SPEECH IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY^ 

1 

F my sentiments or of my opinions I shall not speak; 
I have already set them before you^ and no one as 
yet has had reason to doubt my word. As to my 
parliamentary conduct, I will say that as I never permit my- 
self the liberty of bringing any of my colleagues to an account 
for the course which he thinks proper to pursue, so, in like 
manner, I never recognize in him the right to call me to an 
account for mine; this account I owe only to my constituents. 

Of what am I accused? Of accepting from the popular 
sentiment a nomination after which I have not sought Well ! 
I accept this nomination that does me so much honor; I ac- 
cept it, because tEree successive elections and the unanimoug 
decree of the IS'ational Assembly, reversing the proscriptions 
against my family, authorize me to believe that France re- 
gards the name I bear to be serviceable for the consolidation 
of society, now shaken to its foundations, — ^and for ihe estab- 
lishment and prosperity of the Republic. 

How little do those who charge me with ambition know my 
heart ! If an imperative duty did not keep me here, if the 
sympathy of my fellow citizens did not console me for the 
violence of the attacks of some, and even for the impetuosity 
of the defences of others, long since would I have regretted 
my exile. 

I am reproached for my silence 1 Few persons here are 
gifted with the faculty of eloquent speech, obedient to just 
and sound ideas. But is there only one way to serve our 
country ? What she wants most of all is acts ; what she wants 
is a government, firm, intelligent, and wise, more desirous to 
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heal the evils of society than to aveng^tliem — a government 
that wonld openlj set itself at the h^iijoi just ideas^ and thus 
repel a thousand times more effectually than with bayoneta 
those theories which are not founded on experience and 
reason. 

I know that parties intend to set my path with pits and 
snares ; but I shall not fall into them. I shall always follow 
in my own way the course which I have traced out, without 
troubling myself or stopping to see who is pleased. Nothing 
shall interrupt my tranquillity, nothing shall induce me to 
forget my duty. I have but one aim] it is to merit the 
esteem of the Assembly, and with this esteemi that of all good 
men, and the confidence of that magnanimous people that 
was made so light of here yesterday. 

I declare, then, to those who may be willing to organize a 
system of provocation against me that henceforward I shall 
reply to no questioning, to no species of attack, to none who 
would have me speak when I prefer to be silent. Strong in 
the approval of my conscience, I shall remain immovable 
amidst all attacks, impassable towards all calumnies. 



FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS AS PRESIDENT 

CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVES,— The suffrages of 
the nation and the oath which I have taken command 
my future conduct. My duty is marked out ; I shall 
folfil it as a man of honor. 

I shall treat as enranies of the country all those who may 
attempt to change, by illegal means, what entire Franoe has 
established. 

Between you and me, citizen representatives, no real dis- 
aensions should exist; our wills^ our desires are the same*^ 
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I wish, like you, to place society on its bases, to strengthen; 
democratic institutions, and to try every means to relieve the 
sufferings of the generous and intelligent people that has just 
given me such a splendid mark of confidence. 

The majority which I have obtained not only fills me with 
gratitude, but it shall impart to the new government the moral 
force without which there is no authority. 

With the re-establishment of peace and order our country 
can arise, heal her wounds, collect her stray children, and 
calm her passions. 

Animated with this conciliatory spirit, I have called around 
me men of honesty, talent, and patriotism, fully assured that, 
notwithstanding the differences of their political origin, they 
are determined to co-operate harmoniously with you in apply- 
ing the constitution to the perfection of the laws, to the glory 
of the Republic. 

The new administration in entering on business must thank 
its predecessor for its efforts to transmit the power intact, aud 
to maintain public tranquillity. 

The conduct of the honorable General Cavaignac has been 
worthy of '^ the loyalty of his character and of that sentiment 
of duty which is the first qualification of the head of a State. 

We have, citizen representatives, a great mission to fulfil; 
it is to found a republic for the interest of all, and a govern- 
ment just, firm, and animated with a sincere love of progress 
without being either reactionary or Utopian. 

Let us be men of the country, not men of a party, and with 
the assistance of God we shall accomplish useful if not great 
things*. 
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ANNUAL MESSAGE TO THE ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER, 1850 

OUR arms have overthrown that turbulent demagogism 
which has compromised the cause of real liberty 
throughout the Italian peninsula, and our brave sol- 
diers have had the signal honor of restoring Pius IX to the 
throne of St. Peter. Party spirit shall never obscure this 
fact, which will always form a glorious page in the history of 
France. The constant aim of our exertions has been to en- 
courage the liberal and philanthropic dispositions of the Holy 
Father. The pontifical power continues to realize the 
promises contained in the " Motu Proprio " of September, 
1849. 

Touching questions that most deeply engaged the minds of 
all, the message spoke with reserve, though the meaning of 
several passages was clear enough. Towards the end it said: 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of circumstances, law and 
authority have so far recovered their empire that now no one 
dreams of the success of violent measures. But, on the other 
hand, the more fears diminish regarding the present, the 
more they increase regarding the future. France first of all 
wants repose. She is hardly yet recovered from the dangers 
that threatened society, and remains indifferent to quarrels 
between parties or individuals in the presence of the great 
interests that are at stake. . . . 

As first magistrate of the Eepublic, I have been obliged to 
put myself in communication with the clergy, the magistracy, 
the agriculturists^ the manufacturers, the people, in short, and 
the army; and I have taken care to seize every opportunity to 
sKow them my gratitude for the support they have given me. 
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If my name and my efforts have succeeded in arousing the 
spirit of the army, of which I alone, according to the terms 
of the constitution, have the power to dispose, it is a service, 
I venture to say, which I have rendered the country, for I 
have always directed my personal influence to the advantage 
of order. 

It is now permitted to every one except myself to desire 
the speedy revision of our fundamental law. If the consti- 
tution contains vices and dangers, you are at liberty to hold 
them up before the gaze of the country. I alone, bound down 
by my oath, circumscribe myself within its strictly drawn 
limits. 

The councils general have in great numbers expressed a 
wish for its revision. This wish is addressed to the legisla- 
tive power. As for me, the elect of the people, amenable 
but to the people, I shall always conform to the wishes of 
the people legally expressed- 

If in this session you vote the revisicm of the constitution, 
our fundamental laws shall be reformed, and the system of 
the executive authority regulated; if you do not vote it, the 
people in 1852 will solemnly manifest the expression of their 
new wishes. But whatever may be the solutions of the 
future, let us understand each other so that it may never be 
left to passion, or surprise, or violence, to decide the fate of 
a gieat nation. Let us inspire ihie people with a lo^ of 
repose, by introducing calmness into our deliberations; let 
us inspire them with a love of rectitude, by never forgetting 
its dictates ourselves; then, rely upon it, the progress made 
in our political morals will compensate for the danger of in- 
stituticms created in days of suspicioiis and uncertainties. 

What occupies me especially is, not to know who shall 
govern France in 1852, but to employ the time at my disposal 
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in such a manner tliat the transition, whatever it may be, may 
take place without trouUe or agitation. 

The employment which is noblest and worthiest of a 
generous soul is, not to seek when one is in power by what 
expedients he can retain himself there, but to seek incessantly 
for the means of consolidating, for the benefit of all, those 
principles of authority and morality which are continually 
struggling with the passions of men and the instability of the 
laws. 

I have loyally opened my heart to you ; you will correspond 
to my frankness by your confidence, to my good intentions by 
your co-operation, and God will do the rest. 



SECOND ANNUAL MESSAGE AS PRESIDENT 

AVAST demagogical conspiracy is now organizing in 
France and Europe. Secret societies are endeavor- 
ing to extend their ramifications even into the 
smallest communes. Without being able to agree on men or 
things, they have agreed to bring all the madness, the 
violence, and the obduracy of parties to a focus in 1862, not 
to construct, but to overthrow. 

Tour patriotism and your courage, with which I will en- 
deavor to keep pace, will, I am sure, save France from the 
dangers with which she is threatened. But to conquer these 
dangers we must look at them without fear and without ex- 
aggeration; and whilst convinced, thanks to the strength of 
the administration, to the enlightened zeal of the magistrates, 
and to the devotion of the army, that France cannot perish, 
let us unite our efforts to deprive the spirit of evil even of 
the hope of a momentary success. 
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The best means to attain this end has always appeared to 
me the application of that system which consists, on the one 
hand, in satisfying the legitimate interests; and, on the other, 
in stifling at the moment of their appearance the slightest 
symptoms of an attack against religion, morality, or society. 

Thus, to procure labor by granting to companies our great 
lines of railway, and with the money which the State will 
procure from these projects to give a strong impulse to the 
other works in all the departments; to encourage the institu- 
tions destined to develop agricultural or commercial credit, to 
come, by the establishment of charitable institutions, to the 
assistance of poverty — such has been and such still must be 
our first care; and it is by following this course that it will 
be easier to recur to means of repression when their necessity 
slia]! have become felt. 

[After describing the state of the country he comes to the 
grand feature of the message — the restoration of universal 
suffrage. He uses every argument to urge them to an adop- 
tion of the measure, and he says :] 

The state of general uneasiness is increasing every day. 
Employment grows slack, poverty spreads, the interests 
become more apprehensive, and expectations hostile to soci- 
ety become more exulting as the almost exhausted public 
authorities approach their term. 

In such a state of things my duty is the same to-day as it 
was yesterday. It consists in maintaining order and in re- 
moving every occasion of disturbance, so that the resolutions 
which are to decide our fate may be conceived in tranquillity 
and adopted in peace. 

These resolutions can emanate only from a decisive act of 
the n-ational sovereignty, since they have popular election for 
a basis. Weill I have asked myself whether, in the pres- 
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ence of the delirium of passions, of the confusion of doctrines, 
of the division of parties, when everything is combined 
to attack morality, justice, and authority, we ought to 
leave shaken and incomplete the only principle which in the 
middle of the general chaos Providence has kept standing to 
rally us around it. 

Since universal suffrage has reconstructed the social edifice 
by substituting a right for a revolutionary fact, is it wise in 
us to narrow its basis any longer? Finally, I have asked my- 
self if, when new powers shall preside over the destinies of the 
country, it would not be compromising their stability before- 
hand to leave behind us a pretext for questioning their 
origin or for misrepresenting their legitimacy? 

!N^o doubt on the subject was possible; and without wishing 
to swerve for a single instant from the policy of order which 
I have always followed out, I have been obliged, much to 
my regret, to separate from a cabinet which possessed all 
my confidence, in order to choose another, which, equally 
composed of honorable men, publicly known for their con- 
servative sentiments, has moreover consented to admit the 
necessity of re-establishing universal suffrage on the broadest 
possible basis. 

You will therefore have presented to you the draft of a 
law which restores the principle in all its fulness. 

The project has no features which can offend this Assem- 
bly; for if I think it expedient to ask to-day for the with- 
drawal of the law of the 31st of May I do not mean to deny 
the approbation which I gave at that time to the cabinet 
which claimed from the chief of the majority, whose work 
it was, the honor of presenting it. 

If we remember the circumstances under which this law 
was presented we shall not^ I believe, refuse to allow that it 
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was an act of policy rather tlian an electoral law; that it waa 
really and truly a measure to ensure the public tranquillity. 
Whenever the majority shall propose to me energetic meaar 
ures for the safety of the country it may rely on my loyal 
and disinterested support. But even the hest of such meas- 
ures have but a limited time. 

The law of the 31st of May has in its application even gone 
beyond the object intended to be attained. No one fore- 
saw the suppression of three millions of electors, two thirds 
of whom are peaceful inhabitants of the country. "What has 
been the result? Why, that this exclusion has served as a 
pretext to the anarchist party, who cloak their detestable de- 
signs by appearing to conquer back a right of which they 
had been despoiled. Too weak in numbers to take possession 
of society by their votes, they hope under favor of the gen- 
eral emotion and the decline of the powers of the State to 
kindle at several points of France, instantaneously, troubles 
which would be quelled, no doubt, but which should inev- 
itably throw us into fresh complications. 

Another serious objection is this: The constitution re- 
quires for the validity of the election of a president by the 
people at least two millions of suffrages; and if this number 
is not made up the right of election is conferred on the 
Assembly. The Constituent AssemHy had therefore decided 
that out of ten million voters inscribed on the lists one fifth 
was sufficient to render the election valid. 

At the present time, the number of electors being reduced 
to seven millions, to require two millions is to invert the 
proportion; that is to say, it is to demand one third instead 
of one fifth, and thus in a certain eventuality to take the 
election out of the hands of the people and give it to the 
Assembly. It is therefore positively changing the condition 
of the eligibility of the president of the Republic. 
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Lastly, I call your particular attention to anothar reason, 
which perhaps may prove decisive. 

The re-establishment of universal suffrage on its principal 
basis furnisheft an additional chance of obtaining the revision 
of the constitution. You have not forgotten why the adver- 
saries of this revision refused last session to vote for it. They 
used this argument, which they knew hofw to render specious: 
" The constitution," said they, " which is the work of an 
Assembly taking its rise in universal suffrage, cannot be modi* 
fied by an Assembly imving from a restricted suffTage." 
Whether this be a real motive or only a pretext it is ex- 
pedient to set it aside and be able to say to those who would 
bind the country down to an immutable coinstitution, " Be- 
hold universal suffrage re-established. The majority of the 
Assembly, supported by two millions of petitioners, by the 
greater number of the councils of arrondissement, and almost 
unanimously by the councils general, demands the revision 
of the fundamental compact. B[ave you less confidence than 
we in the expression of the popular will ? " 

The question therefore may be thus stated to all those 
who desire a pacific solution of the difficulties of the day: 
" The law of the 31st of May has its imperfections; but ev^i 
were it perfect, should it not nevertheless be repealed if it 
resists the revision of the constitution, that manifest wish of 
the country ? " 

It is objected, I am aware, that on my part these proposals 
are inspired by personal interest. My conduct for the last 
three years ought to repel such an allegation. The welfare 
of the country, I repeat^ will always be the sole moving 
spring of my conduct. I believe it my duty to propose every 
means of conciliation and to use every effort to bring about 
a pacifixj, regular, legal solution, whatever may be its issue. 
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Thus then, gentlemen, the proposal I make to you is 
neither a piece of party tactics nor an egotistical calculation, 
nor a sudden resolution ; it is the result of serious meditation 
and of profound conviction. I do not pretend that this meas' 
ore will banish all the difficulties of the situation. But to 
each day its own task. 

To-day to re-establish universal suflPrage is to deprive civil 
war of its flag, the opposition of its lajst argument. It ia 
to furnish France with the. possibility of giving itself insti- 
tutions which may ensure its tranquillity. It is to give the 
future powers of the State that moral force which can only 
exist so long as it reposes on a consecrated principle and on 
an incontestable authority. 



FAMOUS SPEECH AT DIJON 

I WISH that such persons as entertain apprehensions re- 
garding the future had accompanied me through the 
populations of the Yonne and the Cote d'Or. They 
would have had their minds set at rest by being able to judge 
for themselves of the real state of public feeling. They would 
have seen that neither intrigue, nor attacks, nor passionate 
discussions of parties are in harmony with the sentiments and 
the situation of the country. 

France does not wish either the return of the ancient 
regime — no matter under what form it may be disguised — or 
the trial of evil and impracticable Utopias, It is because I 
am the most natural adversary of the one and the other that 
she has placed her confidence in me. If it be not so, how 
else can be explained this touching sympathy entertained by 
the people toward me, which, whilst it repels the most 
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Jiiinous controversies, absolves me from being tbe cause of 
their sufferings ? 

In fact, if my government has not realized all the ameliora* 
tions which it has had in view, the blame lies in the 
manoeuvres of factions which paralyze the good dispositions 
of Assemblies as well as those of governments the most de- 
voted to the public good. For the last three years it could 
be remarked that I was always seconded whenever the ques- 
tion was to subdue disorder by coercive enactments. And 
whenever I wished to do good, to establish the landed in- 
fluence, or to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes, I 
met with nothing but inertness. It is because you have 
shared those convictions that I have found in patriotic Bur- 
gundy such a reception as is at once for me both approbation 
and encouragement. 

I take advantage of this banquet as if it were a public 
tribune, to open to my fellow citizens the bottom of my -heart. 
A new phase of our political life ia commencing. From one 
end of France to the other petitions are being signed in favor 
of the revision of the constitution ; I await with confidence 
the manifestation of the country and the decision of the As- 
sembly, which can only be actuated by the sole thought of the 
public good. If France feels that she must not be disposed 
of against her will, France has but to say so ; she shall not be 
without my courage and my energy. 

Since I came into power I have proved how much, in the 
presence of the grave interests of society, I disregarded what- 
ever affected myself personally. The most unjust and the 
most violent attacks have failed to affect my attitude of calm- 
ness. Whatever duties the country may impose she shall 
find me resolute to execute her will. And believe me, gentle- 
men, France shall not perish in my hands. 
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ADDRESS TO THb' FRENCH LEGISLATURE 

DELIVERED JANUARY x8, 1858 

1HAVE not accepted the honors of the nation with the 
aim of acquiring an ephemeral popularity, but in hope 
of deserving the approbation of posterity as the founder 
of established order. And I declare to you to-day, notwith- 
standing all that has been said on the contrary, that the future 
perils of your country will not arise from the excessive pre- 
rogatives of the throne, but from the absence of repressive 
laws. Thus the last elections, despite their satisfactory re- 
sults, offered in some districts a sad spectacle. Hostile par- 
ties availed themselves of that opportunity to create disturb- 
ances ; and some men even avowed themselves as the enemies 
of our national institutions, deceived the electors by false 
promises^ and after gaining their suffrages^ rejected them 
with disdain. You will never allow such a scandal to occur 
again ; and you will hereafter compel aU the eligible to take 
the oath to the constitution before presenting themselves as 
candidates for office. 

The tranquilliziQg of the public mind has been the aim of 
our constant efforts, and you will aid me in seeking means 
for reducing the factious opposition to silence. Is it not 
painful to witness, in a country peaceful and prosperous at 
home, and respected abroad, one party decrying the govern- 
ment to which it is indebted for the security it enjoys, while 
another exerts its political liberty to undermine the existing 
institutions ? 

I offer a hearty welcome to all those who recognize the 
national will, and I do not inquire into their antecedents 
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\As for those who have originated disturbances and organized 
the conspiracies, let them know that their time has gone by ! 

I cannot close without mentioning that criminal attempt 
which has been recently made. I thank heaven for the 
visible protection which it has granted to the Empress and 
myself; and I deeply deplore that a plan for destroying one 
life should have ended in the loss of so many. Yet this 
thwarted scheme can teach us some useful lessons. The re- 
course to such desperate means is but a proof of the feeble- 
ness and impotence of the conspirators. And again, there 
never was an assassination which served the interests of the 
men who armed the murderer. Neither the party that struck 
Caesar, nor that which slew Henry IV, profited by their over- 
throw. God sometimes permits the death of the just, but he 
never allows the triumph of the evil agent Thus th^se at- 
tempts neither disturb my security in the present nor my 
trust in the future. If I live, the Empire lives with me; 
if I fall, the Empire will be strengthened by my death, for 
the indignation of the people and of the army will be a new 
support for the throne of my son. 

Let us face the future with confidence, and calmly devote 
ourselves to the welfare and to the honor of our country. 
^Dieu protege la FranceJ 
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CARDINAL HENRY EDWARD MANNING, a distinguished English 
Roman Catholic prelate and ptilpit orator, the son of a London mer- 
chant, was born at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, July 15, 1808. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and at Balliol College, Oxford, and in his university 
course showed himself to be a ready and effective speaker. His first inten- 
tion was to enter political life, but he soon decided to go into the church, 
and after studying theology, he took orders in the Established Church 
in 1832. The next year he became rector of Woolavington-cum- 
Graffham, Sussex, and remained there seventeen years, receiving the pre« 
ferment of the archdeaconry of Chichester meanwhile, in 1840. After 
Ward and Newman had entered the Roman communion, Manning was 
regarded as one of the leaders of the High Church party, but the decision 
in the famous " Gorham Case " determined him to leave the Anglican 
Church, and on April 6, 1851, he was received Into the Roman Catholic 
Church. After several years' residence in Rome he was appointed rector 
of St. Mary's, Bays water, London, and on the death of Cardinal Wiseman 
In 1865 became archbishop of Westminster. He was created cardinal in 
1875, and died in London, January 14, 1892. Manning was a preacher of 
much eloquence, a learned theologian, and a most acute and skilful con** 
troversialist. For the last twenty years of his life he was active in the 
cause of Christian socialism and a strong believer in total abstinence, 
writing and lecturing much in its behalf. He was untiring in philan- 
thropic labors, and was conspicuous in educational affairs as well as in 
all movements for social reform. In spite of the uncritical character of 
his mind, he exercised a broad charity In religious matters. His mode 
of life was extremely simple, and the asceticism of his later years made 
his tall spare figure seem even emaciated. His principal writings include 
"The Unity of the Church" (1842); "Thoughts for Those that Mourn" 
(1843); " Sermons at Oxford " (1844); " Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects " 
(1863); "The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost" (1865-75); "England 
and Christendom" (1867); "The Infallible Church" (1875); "The Vatican 
Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance" (1876); "Four Great Evils 
of the Day; " " The Eternal Priesthood " (1883). 



THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH 

" We give thanks unto God, who maketh us always to triumph in Christ 
Jesus, and manifesteth the odor of the knowledge of Him by us in every 
place. For we are a good odor of Christ unto God, both in them that are 
saved and in them that perish; in the one indeed an odor of life, in 
the other an odor of death unto death."— 2 Cor. ii, 14-16. 
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SUCH wa8 the confidence of the Apostle in the face of 
all that was most hostile, mighty, and triumphant in 
the judgment of this world. He was confident that 
through God his mission in the world was being accomplished, 
that the word of God was triumphing over all the power of 
men. They may well have said to him, " What is this 
triumph you speak of? If this be triumph, what is defeat? 
You were stoned the other day at Lystra; you were im- 
prisoned at Philippi; you were scourged at Jerusalem; you 
were saved out of the hands of the people only by Roman 
soldiers; you were confounded by the philosophers at 
Athens; and you were refuted out of the holy Scriptures, 
by the Jews of Berea. If this is triumph, you are welcome 
to it." Such, no doubt, was the lordly and confident language 
of men in the face of the apostles of Jesus Christ then, and 
such is the language of confidence with which the world 
looks on the Catholic Church at this hour. It counts it to 
be a comedy played out, a stale mediaeval superstition, 
and a name that is trampled in the earth. In every age the 
Church has been militant and in warfare. It is under the 
same law of suffering which crucified its Divine Head. His 
throne was a cross, and his crown was of thorns. Neverthe- 
less he triumphed, and he triumphs still, and shall triumph 
to the end. And so at this moment, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the century of modem civilization, of light, of pro- 
gress, of scientific affectation, the Catholic Church is derided. 
They say to us, " Look at the Catholic Church in Germany ; 
look at it in Italy; the head of the Church dethroned; and 
not a spot on earth for the incarnation to set its foot upon. 
If this be triumph you are welcome to it." Our answer is: 
" Yes, even now we triumph always and in every place. The 
Catholic Church is triumphing now in America, and in Ire- 
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land, and in the colonies of the British empire ; aye, and in 
the midst of the confusions in Spain, and in France through 
revolution after revolution, and in the furnace of infidelity ; 
aye, and in Germany, in the midst of all that the might of 
man can do against it; and in Italy too, where the head of 
the Church is morally a prisoner, it is triumphing even now." 

But how can I verify this assertion ? It would be enough' 
indeed to quote the words of the Apostle, but I hope to do 
more. The world esteems the triumph of the Church to be in 
wealth, power, glory, honor, public sway over empires and 
nations. There was a time indeed when the world laid these 
things at the feet of the apostles of Jesus Christ. There was 
a time when the Catholic Church and the Christian world 
knew how to sanctify the society of men; but there is this 
difference — ^the world then believed, and the world now is 
apostate. Nevertheless, there is a triumph in the Christian 
world and there is a triumph in the anti-Christian world ; and 
what is it ? It is that the Church in every age and in every 
condition, and in the midst of all antagonists, fulfils its mis- 
sion and accomplishes its work, and no power of man can 
hinder it. Men may, as we shall see hereafter, to their own 
de6tru<3tion, resist the mission of the Church, but its work will 
be accomplished nevertheless, and accomplished even in 
them ; and its work will be a good odor of Christ unto God 
both in those that are saved and in those that perish. The 
world has neither tests nor measures by which to understand 
what the mission and the work of the Church are ; but they 
who see by the light of faith have both. Let us examine, then, 
what is its mission, what is its work, and how it is fulfilled. 

1. First of all, the mission of the Church among men is 
this — ^to be a witness for God, and for the incarnation of God 
in the face of the world. Our Divine Lord said of himself: 
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** For this was I born, and for this came I into the world, 
tiiat I should give testimony tmto the truth/' As it was 
with him, so it is with his CJhurch; and therefore he said to 
his apostles: " You shall be witnesses unto me," and St. John 
said: *' That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands handled, of the word of life ; for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and do bear 
witness, and declare unto you, the life eternal which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared unto us ; that is to say, 
the manifestation of God in the flesh, the incarnation of the 
Son of God." The Church was the witness of this divine 
fact to the world, and it is witness to this hour. I may say 
it is an eye-witness. It was eye-witness of what it declares. 
It was an ear-witness of what it affirms. I may say in truth 
that the Church of God, which testifies at this hour, saw the 
Sob of God, and heard his words, and was witness of his 
miracles. So St. Peter expressly declares, speaking of bis 
transfiguration: " We have not, by artificial fables, made 
known to you the power and presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but we were eyc-witneeses of his greatness. For he 
received from God the Father honor and glory, this voice 
coming down to him from the excellent glory: This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him. And 
this voice we heard brought from heaven, when we were 
with him in the holy mount/* More than this: it was 
a witness of the day of Pentecost, and upon it the Holy 
Ghost descended. It heard the sound of the mighty 
wind and it saw the tongues of fire. The Church there- 
fore testifies at this day as an ear-witness and an eye- 
witness of the divine facts which it declares. And how 
this be Olid? Because that which the apostles saw 
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, i 
tod heard they delivered to others who believed in thertf 

upon a full test and knowledge of their truth, and 
* those who received their testimony held it as a sacred trust 
and declared it to those who came after. From age to age 
the testimony of the apostles has descended unbroken. The 
intrinsic certainty of their witness, resting on their own eye- 
:-. witness and ear-witness of the facts, has not diminished by a 
. shade, jot, or tittle in the lapse of time, and the external evi- 
' dence of that fact has multiplied and extended throughout 
all time and throughout the world. Therefore the testimony 
of the apostles to these divine realities and truths is as living 
^and fresh at this day as it was in the beginning. Then twelve 
men testified; now the nations of the world, united in one 
body by faith and by baptism, take up and perpetuate that 
testimony. 'And part of that testimony is this — ^that when 
the Son of God ascended into heaven, as they saw him as- 
cend, he fulfilled his promise that he would send the Spirit 
of Truth, the Holy Ghost, to abide with them forever ; that 
when one Divine Teacher had gone up to his Father's throne, 
another should come in his stead ; that the world should never 
be without a 'divine person and a divine teacher in the midst 
of it ; and that the Spirit of Truth by which they were united 
to their Divine Head in heaven should unite them also to 
each other as his members in one mystical body, and should 
form to himself a dwelling-place in which to abide forever. 
'As the soul abides in the body of the man, so the Holy Ghost 
abides in the body of the Church. It is the sanctuary in 
which he dwells ; the organ by which he speaks, so that the 
words of our Divine Lord are fulfilled to the very letter — 
"He that heareth you heareth me''; for the voice of the 
head and that of the body, as St. Augustine says, are one and 
the same voice. As they make one moral person, so their 
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voice is identical, and the assistance of the Holy Spirit keeps 
the voice of the Church always in perfect harmony with the 
voice of its Divine Head, fulfilling the promise of the Lord by 
his prophet: "My spirit which is upon thee and my word 
which I put in thy mouth, shall never depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed^s seed from this time and forever." Thus, 
then, the mission of the Church is fulfilled always; whether 
the world believe or disbelieve, whether it gainsay or assent, 
it matters not; the testimony »of the Church forever triumphs 
in every place. 

2. Another part of the mission of the Church is this — ^to 
teach the doctrines of Jesus Christ in the midst of all the 
controversies and contradictions of men. In the face of all 
the errors and heresies of men there is one Divine Teacher 
perpetually declaring the same immutable truth. In the 
clamor and confusion of the human voices of philoeophere and 
human guides, of the scribes and pharisees of the new laws, 
there is one Divine Voice — articulate, clear, and piercing 
— ^which cleaves through all the confusion, and is to be heard 
above the clamor of men and of nations — the voice of that 
one holy, Catholic, and Roman Church, spreading from the 
sunrise to the sunset, immutable in its doctrine, teaching the 
same truths identically in every place, and abiding always the 
same unchanging teacher in every age. This is a fact legible 
in hiunan history. I need not offer proof of it from his- 
tories written by ourselves; it is proved by histories and con- 
troversies of those who are most opposed to us. There is an 
accusation which is repeated from age to age against the 
OathoUc and Boman Church; and what is it? That it always 
persists in its old errors. I accept the accusation. Its per- 
sistence proves its immutability, and that which they account 
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error we kaow to be ike doetrine of Jesua C'kii&t; beeause^ as 
I have already shown from the word of God^ neither can Ike 
Ciatholie Churek ever err in believing^ nor caoKi the Oatkolio 
Ckni^h etrr in teaching. Theee are two impossibilities, and 
thej descend from one and tke samne diidooe truth. God^ die 
Holy Ghost^ abiding forerer in the mystical body of Ckriat^ 
illTuninates tke wkole body of tke faitkful from the time of 
their baptiam. From tke tinate tka^t tke gracea of f alik, kope, 
and ckarity are infused into tkeir souk, tiiey are illuminated 
with the li^t of faith as the worid is iUmminated bj iHe 
splendor of the sun at noonday; and the faithful througkout 
tke world coiktiniae passivelj in their persistence in tiiat one 
baptismal f aitk wherewith tkey were enlightened frcm titeir 
earliest eo]isciaasnes8. And further^ they can never err in 
beUieTing,. because the CSunrck whidi teaches them can nenrer 
err in teaehimg. Tke episcopate throu^ont the world^ wUwh 
is tke eeUege of tke iq>ostlefi multiplied and expanded aanoog 
all nations, kas alwajs tke assistance of tke Spiirrt of Truth 
to guide and preserve it, so tkal tke errors of men and in- 
firmities of our intellect never prevail over tke light of f aitiii 
bj wkida tke whole Episeopate of tke Ckurek is siietamed in 
tke mrelatioDi of tke daj of Pentecost* And nMxre than this: 
nineteen general councils^ from the first which declared tke 
eoequahity and eonsobstantiaKtj of the Son with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, down to the last wWck declared the m- 
f allibflity of the vicar of Jesus Christ, — tkose nine^eea coun- 
cils have heen tke organ of the Holy Ghost, preserving the 
truth in aU ages; and tbe pontiffs, twK> hundred and fiftynaeven 
in number, have also been guided aoad assisted by tke same 
Spirit of Truth; so that bo doctrine of faith and naorals frc»n 
tkeir hand and from their fipe has been out of harmony with 
the r^r^atiion of Jesos Christ. For these reasons the draieh 
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18 fulfilling its mission, Hwajs and in every pl^ce, and it can 
say in every age, with a divine certainty of knowledge and 
with a divine authority of teaching: ^^ It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to las,*' 

3. Once more, and lastly: there is another part of the mis- 
sion of the Ohurch which never fails^ and is never baffled — 
and that is, that the Church judges between the truth of God 
and the errors of men, and gives decision with divine certainty 
what is truth, what is falsehood, what is light, and what is 
darkness. Here again the world, in the confusion of its dis- 
eordant witnesses, bears testiniony to our truth. The world 
disclaims altogether the presence of any divine teacher in the 
midst of us. It derides the very notion. There is not a 
sect or a communion, <oir a so^alled church, which lays claim 
to this divine guidance. They say infallibility exists jao where 
but am God. As the Pharisees said: ^ Who can ion^xe sins 
but Gk>d only? " thereby acknowledging the divinity of him 
who forgave the palsied man. And while they say: " We 
have no infallibility in us; we do not claim it; we deny its 
existence on the face of the earth," the one Teaohear, who 
©ever varies in his voice, says: " He that heareth me heareth 
him that sent me. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
unto us that we should claim that infallibility, and we cite 
you before the tribunal of God to answer for your denial of 
that trutiL'* We say further that no man knows that any 
revelation was ever made to man «ex)cept through our testi- 
mony. You never saw the Wcmi made fleeh, you nor your 
forefathers; and you have no unbroken succession of wit- 
nesses who trace upward these eighteen hundred years to the 
day when the Holy G^hos^ descended with wind and &re; you. 
are not in contact with tiie original revelation of God. How 
can you rise up amd say: ^^ This was revealed upwards oi 
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eighteen hundred years ago/' when you have no proof to' 
give, except that which you borrow from me, that the Son of 
God ever came. into the world? You take my witness for the 
fact of Christianity, and you then contradict me when I teach 
you what the doctrines of Christianity are. And if men ap- 
peal to the Scriptures, our answer is the same. How do you 
know the Scriptures were ever written? How can you prove 
that there ever was a book called the Word of God? You 
had it from me; you snatched it out of my hand, and you then 
read it and interpret it in contradiction to my teaching. How 
do you know that there were four greater prophets and twelve 
less in the Old Testament; that there are four evangelists and 
fourteen epistles of St. Paul in the New? "Who told you all 
these things? You had them all from me — ^from me alone, 
to whom these Scriptures were committed in custody and in 
guardianship; from me, who preserved and handed them on 
to this day. You, who are denying the inspiration of this 
book and of that, of this text and of that text, and who are 
gnawing away, as a moth f retteth a garment, the whole writ- 
ten word of God, you rise up and tell us: " This is the mean- 
ing of the holy Scriptures,'^ and you reject the holy Catholic 
faith. 

Dear, brethren, it needs great patience to hear these things; 
nevertheless the judge is always calm and patient while he 
is fulfilling his work among men, and that because it is a 
grave thing to be the odor of life unto life and of death unto 
death to the eternal souls of men. And when men appeal 
to antiquity and tell us that " this is not the primitive tradi- 
tion," the Church answers: Were you ever in antiquity, or 
any one that belongs to you? I was there, and as a perpetual 
witness antiquity is to me nothing but my early days. An- 
tiquity exists in my consciousness to this hour, as men grown 
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to riper years remember their childhood. Men of the world 
know that the cotemporaneous interpretation of a law is 
the most authentic and certain interpretation* But I have 
the cotemporaneous interpretation of holy Scripture; and 
more than this, men who practise before human tribunals 
know that the continuous usage of a country is the interpret 
tation of its laws written and unwritten. But I have the 
cotemporaneous and the continuous usage of the Church of 
God. The seven sacraments are institutions of Jesus Christ ' 
and every one of them interprets a cluster of truths. The 
existence of the Church itself is an interpretation of the 
words: " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my^ 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 
The jurisdiction that I have over the world, which the hearts 
of men recognize and to which their consciences respond, ia 
the interpretation of the words: " Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." 

But lastly there is another appeal which men make in this 
day. We are now told that scientific history is the test of 
truth; and I saw the other day in a document having great 
pretension from a certain body of men who are troubling 
Germany and attempting to trouble even England with the 
name of Old Catholics, that the way to know the pure faith 
of Jesus Christ is to interpret history by science. Alas, as 
I said before, the world is full of pretensions to science; but 
those who claim to be Catholics, and who yet appeal from 
the living voice of the Catholic Church to any other tribunal 
whatsoever, are all of them identical in their principle, and 
that principle is heresy. Luther appealed from the voice 
of the Catholic Church to Scripture, and thereby' became a 
heretic. There are others who appeal to antiquity, and the 
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appeal is the same — it is an appeal fpcwn. the liTing Toicf!^ 
from the diviose authority of the Chmichy to something^ of. tbnr 
own choice and ereatiott. It matter* not to what the appeal 
is made. That which constitutes both the treason of the act 
and the heresy of the principle is that they appeal fioM the 
living^ voice, that is from the dirine roice. This; it is th^ 
is being done art this moment by a body of men who pro£eaB 
to be and to intend to lire and die Catholics; and what is 
more, to purify and reform the Chnreh by staying irn it. 
What is their appeal? Their appeal is to history, to scaeii- 
tific history; that is^ to history interpreted by themsdvca 
Luther was much more direct and much wiser. He appealed 
to a book wMck is certainly written by the Holy G-hioet; 
they appeal to I know not what books, but to books certainly 
written only by men, and not by the Spirit of Grod; to* human 
history^ the authenticity of which and the purity of the teict 
of which no one can guarantee; and even this they ifffeeipp&t 
for themselvea 

Now bear with me furtheir if I dwell a few moments k«igeir 
upon this. At the time I speak^ in the old Catholic city of 
Cologne there is assembled together a number of these men 
— some four oar"" five hundred — with a handful of unhappy 
priests^ perhaps six or eight, of whom the greater part had al- 
ready the note of unsoundness upon them before they took 
tiieir deadly step* And what are they? What are these men 
who are ridng up to purify the Church? What do they be- 
lieve? Some believe all the Council of Trent, bat not tie 
Council of the Vatican. Some believe the Church to be in- 
fallible, but not its Head; others propose to reject the in^- 
vocation of samts, and purgatory, and compulsory confessioii, 
and I know not what. Others ask for either half or alto- 
gether ratioaalists* And who have they to assist them? 
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Exoommxinicated Jansenkts from Holland, and members, I 
grieve to say, of th-e Established Clnrreli from England; and 
those chosen, as it "were, by a happy fatality, one the mort 
Extreme of old-fashioned high-chnrch orthodoxy — an esti- 
mable and excellent man, whose person I both respect and 
love; and another whose advanced rationalism is such that 
even his own bretiiTen can hardly forbear protesting against 
him. "So that we have assembfed in this congress, which is 
to reform and pnrify the Catholic and Roman •Church of a!l 
ages, men so irreconcilably in contradiction with themselves 
that they cannot touch a religious doctrine without discord, 
and they cannot find anythii^ on which to unite except in 
'oppoeilion to the one immutable truth. There was a day 
Iwhen all ihe Scribes, and all the Pharisees, and all the 
Herodians, and all the hypocrites, and all the men who could 
agree in anything else or at any other time, were united 
together in one conspiracy, and though their witnesses did 
^not agree together and their discordant voices could not be 
combined they all had one will and one pFurpose against the 
Son of God and against his truth. These men, I bear wit- 
ness — many of them at least — have no such intentaon-; but 
we know from the Word of C-od that neither had they who 
crucified our Divine Master a knowledge of what they Sid: 
, '^Tather, forgive them, for they know not what they do.'' 
*^ "Which none of the princes of this world knew; for if they 
bad known it they would never have crucified the Lord of 
iGBcfry.'' But they are at this moment fulfilling the very 
iwcwis of the apostles: ^^And to some the testimony of the 
SOburcii is life unto life, to othere death unto death.'' 

SwA, then, is the misaon and the work of the Ohurch — to 
[bear its witness, to teach and to pdge; and in doing tfiis, 
wheUkter men wUi beUeve or whetibei- men wil r^t believe. 
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God is putting them on trial, and the Church in this is ful- 
filling its mission and accomplishing its work. 

The worid is on its probation now. It has been for genera- 
tions and generations driving God and Christianity out of its 
public life. Christianity is cancelled from its public law; 
Christianity is silent in the legislature; Christianity at this 
moment lingers in education, but men are endeavoring to 
close the doors of the schools against it and so to shut Chris- 
tianity out of the knowledge of the rising generation. Woe 
to the people the tradition of whose Christian education is 
cut asunder! Woe to your children and to your posterity 
if they are brought up without the knowledge of Christianity I 
The world is laboring with all its might, and all its fraud, 
and all its riches, and all its public authority, to accomplish 
this end. I do not say that the men who are doing it know 
what they do ; but I affirm that they are doing what I say. 
Unbelievers like those who created the infidel revolution of 
France in the last century knew well what they were doing. 
" Let us destroy the accursed one,'' was the language in which 
they frankly spoke of Jesus Christ. Men are more refined in 
the present day. They talk only of the religious difficulty. 
" Let us evade or get around the religious difficulty ;" and, 
under this plea of evading the religious difficulty, Christian- 
ity is to be excluded from our schools ; that is to say, because 
grown men choose to controvert and contradict each other 
as to what is the truth of God, the little ones of Jesus Christ 
are to be robbed of their faith. Again, the world is separat- 
ing its civil powers, its public authority from the unity of the 
faith and of the Church everywhere. It is making it a part 
of high and perfect legislation, of what we hear called in 
these days " progress and modem civilization," to separate 
the Church from the State, and the school from the Church. 
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Progresfl has deposed the Head of the Church ; it has put in 
derision a crown of thorns upon his head ; and it believes that 
at last it has the whole world to itself. 

This indeed is the triumph of the worid. But meanwhile 
the Church is triumphing, though men know it iiot. The 
Church was never more widespread than at this moment; 
never more luminous in the eyes of men, never more 
explicitly known in its faith ; never more united, vigorous, 
pure, and confident in its work. Its kingdom is not of 
this world : that is, it is not derived from it ; the founda- 
tion of its jurisdiction is in eternity ; the source of its 
truth is in the Holy Ghost, and its imperishable Head is the 
Son of God at ihe right hand of the Father. His kiugdom 
is in the world, but not of it. The world may proq)er and 
go its way ; it may stop its ears against the voice of the Divine 
Witness to the truth; nevertheless that witness will be the 
odor of death unto death. 

And England ako is on its probation. I bear witness that 
in England errors are vanishing away, as the snow melts be- 
fore the sun — ^passing away, as the hard frosts before the 
coming of the spring. The errors which were once dom- 
inant, lordly, confident, and persecuting— where are they^ 
now? At this day men are proclaiming that they are not 
certain of what their forefathers bequeathed to them; that 
they cannot precisely tell what was the doctrine which was in- 
tended in the Thirty-nine Articles, and was incorporated in 
statute laws. They are no longer certain of these things; 
and I bear them witness that a gentler spirit and a kindlier 
disposition is working in the hearts of many. In the midst 
of this darkness, truth is rising again, and the old Catholie 
Church and faith, for which Ireland has stood inflexible as 
^ martyr, with the aureola upon her head^ at this day is mul- 
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tiplying the cliildreii of faith here and throughout the world. 
Here too in Lancashire, where the faith of England has never 
been extinct — ^where to this day the little children of our 
flock are the descendants of those who were maitjrB and con* 
fessors some three hundred years ago — the lingering tradi- 
tion of faith once more is embodied in the perfect hierarchy 
of the Church of God, in its perfect order, perfect unity, 
perfect jurisdiction, perfect authority. And, what is more, 
the men of England have learned to know it better. They 
have heard it speak ; they have seen it worship ; they have 
even knelt together with us before the same altar, perhaps 
hardly knowing what they did; and that because the Spirit 
of God is working for his truth, and multitudes will be saved. 
We are only in the twilight of the morning ; but we can see 
Jesus standing on the shore, and there is a net in the hands 
of his apostles let down in the water. But when we 
are long gone to our rest, who can say what shall be the 
great draught of souls which shall be miraculously taken in 
England ? 

I must bear witness that in England there are tokens full 
of hope. England never rejected the holy Catholic faith. A 
tyraimous and guilty king, a corrupt and covetous court, men 
full of the conceit of false learning, schemers and intriguers, 
men that hungered to spoil the Church for their own enrich- 
ment — ^these tyrannized over the people of England. The 
people of England held to their faith and died for it. The 
people of England never rejected it. They were robbed of 
it; they were deprived of their inheritance, and their children 
were born dirinherited of their faith ; every century from that 
hour to this they have gone farther and farther from the' 
li^t of the one truth. Poor English people! Bear with 
them — I speak as an Englishman — ^bear with them; they 
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know not what they do in believing that we worship images, 
that we imbrued our hands in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Let the men who write these things look at their own 
hands ; there is blood enough upon them. But the English 
people do not believe these things now ; they are passed away. 
And there has come in the place of these impostures a desire 
after truth — ^^ Only let me find it;^^ a craving after unity — 
" Can we never make an end of these divisions ? ^' a thirsting 
for the presence of Jesus Christ upon the altar — " Where can 
I find him? " And what are all these aspirations? They are 
the evidences of the good odor of life unto life. 

And if so, then, dear brethren, you that have the inherit- 
ance of faith are on your probation too. You are called to 
let the light of your faith shine like the day. The silent, 
penetrating, convincing light of a man who, knowing the 
faith, speaks it calmly, without controversy, without bicker- 
ing, without contention, sheds a grace around him. As men 
that possess the greatest gift of God, and who desire to make 
everybody else share it to the full, so let your faith shine. 
And next, as you have faith, so you ought to have the warmth 
of charity. Where there is light, there is warmth ; and where 
there is greater light there is greater warmth. Where there 
is perfect truth, there ought to be perfect charity. You who 
have the whole revelation of God ought to have the whole 
charity of God m you. Let your neighbors who are round 
about, even those who are not of the faith, feel that there is 
something in you — a warmth, a kindness, a sympathy and 
generosity which they find in no other man. And, lastly, let 
there be the fragrance of a holy life. This is the good odor 
of Christ unto God, and this diffuses life unto life wherever 
you go. You are upon this probation. Be worthy of the 
great gift which has been given to you. You have it in its 
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fulness. Be, then, worthy of its fulness, in faith and in 
charity. 

And now, dear brethren, in the midst of all the lordly 
triumph of the world, of all that which no doubt we shall hear 
to-morrow, be of good heart. As they said to the apostlel 
so they will say to us : "If this be triumph, what can be de- 
feat ? We do not quarrel if you are content with these vio- 
tories." Overhead there is a throne, and round about it are 
those whom no man can number ; the powers and prerogatives 
of him who sits upon that throne are working mightily in the 
world. There is one who sits above the water-flood, with all 
its confusions, whose voice penetrates through all the jangling 
contradictions of men. He is bringing to its fulfilment the 
purpose which from all eternity he has predestined. Ho 
knows his own by number and by name, and he will gather 
them out as the shepherd gathers his flock, and he will sep- 
urate the goats from the sheep. He will reign until the 
whole of that work is accomplished. When it is done, and 
when the last of his elect has been gathered in, and the last 
of his redeemed has been m^de perfect, then he will manifest 
himself to all men, and the world shall then know that he has 
triumphed always and in every place. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, a famoas American physician, wit, poet, 
and novelist, was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Aug:ust 29, 
1809. He graduated in the clasi of 1829, and having decided to study medi- 
cine spent two years in Euroi>e. On his return he was appointed pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology at Dartmouth College, but resigning in 
1841 he engaged in general practice in Boston. In 1847 he became pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Harvard, and was one of the first to prove the con- 
tagiousness of puerperal fever. He had written mediocre poetry in college^ 
and published a slender volume in 1836, but his powers were scarcely sus- 
pected until in 1857 he began in the pages of the " Atlantic " his " Aato- 
erat of the Breakfast Table," which secured his fame. In 1858 he published 
" The Professor at the Breakfast Table." In the following year he tried 
his hand at more formal fiction and issued " Elsie Venner," which was a 
rather extravagant study of heredity. " The Guardian Angel," the best 
of his novels, appeared in 1867. " Songs in Many Keys " came In 1862; this 
and his ** Songs of Many Seasons," of 1875, contained many of the poems 
which he had contributed to the "Atlantic" and to various social occasions. 
In 1882 he resigned his professorship, and four years later revisited Europe* 
where he was received with the greatest enthusiasm. On his return he 
published a vivacious account of his experiences, entitled ** Our Hundred 
Days in Europe." He died at Boston, October 7, 1894. Among his other 
works are " Currents and CounteivOurrents " (1861); " Soundings from the 
Atlantic" (1864); "Mechanism in Thought and Morals" (1871); "Me- 
moirs of Motley" a879); "The Iron Gate" a880); "Emerson" (ISSS), 
and " Before the Curfew " (1888). He was a popular lecturer in the 
days of the Lyceum, and few momentous occasions in Boston passed with- 
out Dr. Holmes being invited to participate, either as poet or humorist* 

LECTURE ON THE RELIGIOUS pOETRY OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

DELIVERED NOVEMBER 4, 1853, BEFORE THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 

THERE ifi one class of poetry which comes home to! 
every human heart in every civilized and Christian* 
land. The song of love and glory grows dull to those 
who have outlived their passions and earthly aspiratioufi; 
but the poem for every ear and age, equally in place over 
the cradle, over the bed of that final slumber which needs 
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no melody to make it deeper^ at the foot of the scaffold^ iiL 
the darkened cathedral^ is the holy song which brings every- 
where solemn thoughts, peace, and grateful tears. 

The author of one truly devotional English hymn has 
made himself a home in the hearts of both continents. But 
the real hymn needs true devotional character and simpKcity, 
which I fear the productions of the present century do not 
always possess; but in their place a strain of affected senti- 
ment and forced ornament. 

And so it has been, more or less, since the rough verses of 
Stemhold and Hopkins; rough, but natural and unaffected| 
and imbued with a conscious fervor which the critics of later 
days would have refined away. On the other hand there is 
the fault, too often chargeable to their school, of turning 
Scripture into too homely phrases. I will offer a few re- 
marks on the older authors as an introduction to the more 
recent. Watts, though voluminous and unequal, is still the 
great centre of English devotional poetry; and for this 
reason religion must be uppermost in the heart of him who 
composes hymns that are to seize and keep their hold on the 
general heart. His hymns have struck deeper into the heart 
than any ever written by any Protestant. Doddridge has 
more sentimentality, but less sincere religious solemnity. 
Cowper is sometimes worthy of his fame, but too often savors 
of his friend, John Newton. Among the writers of the pres- 
ent century Montgomery is of tenest found in the hymn-books. 
He has written a number of hymns which do not rank high 
above the general level of such compositions; but his popu- 
larity is chiefly owing to the absence of pretension and dis- 
I^ay. 

The fault of the hymns of this century is that they are 
overloaded with omj^r»^-^^ — «oinewhat like the favorite tune 
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of TTiTig Charles' organist, of which his Majesty used to think 
it ought to make the congregation dance in the aisle. Bow- 
ring is obnoxious to this criticism; his verses are too marked 
with scene-painting. Yet let us be grateful to him for 
" Watchman, tell us of the night." 

Henry Kirke White wrote several grand and simple 
hymns; and a few of Milman's have found their way into the 
collections. His "Brother, thou art gone before us,'^ may 
produce a good effect when sung, but is unworthy of him as 
it stands in the collection before me. Among the hymn- 
writers of this century the first place cannot be denied to 
Heber; even Keble owes him a great deal. 

Of all the poets of this period there is none that does not 
appear pale and wan beside Byron, Moore, and Scott, except 
Heber. It is he alone can stand beside such a poem as " The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold.'' Heber was 
in earnest in poetry as in life; and thus it is that we love in 
his hymns that imaginative diction which we condemn in 
others. None but he could talk in sacred verse of "Afric's 
sunny fountains " and " India's coral strand." The richest 
diamonds are more frequently worn by sinners than saints; 
sanctity is generally lowly; but Heber could aim at gems; 
a high-bred Christian scholar, a man with Greek in his head 
and a mitre on it, ought to write as he wrote. I have seen 
nothing to equal Heber except one piece by an American 
clergyman, " Calm on the listening ear of night." 

I have been struck with the manner in which sex show» 
itself in female hymns; they are always simple and trustful; 
their ornaments are humble, flowers and birds, while men. 
seek the great elements of Nature. Mrs. Hemans's Pilgrim's 
song may be called a hymn, and what man has written such 
a h7;Tnn? 
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This brief survey shows that a truly beautiful hymn is one 
of the rarest and most difficult of human compositions. Many 
seem to consider Scott's " Song of Rebecca " a beautiful 
hymn as well as a fine poem; but a child would know the 
difference between such a song and a hymn flowing from a 
Christian heart. It is an emanation from the fancy more 
than from the affections. In every Christian body there are 
hymns which come from and go to the heart, as Scott's splen- 
did rhetoric never can. " The turf shall be my. fragrant 
shrine " is well enough; but to true devotional feeling this • 
idea stands in about the same relation that the embroidered 
and scented curtain does to the rose of June. 

The " Christian Year " of Keble is very Anglican in its 
character; it is not properly meant for dissenters, and there- 
fore I perhaps should not find fault with it for the character 
mentioned. Yet a work meant for any class of Christiar.s ■ 
ought to contain something fit for all. In his material 
imagery he savors something of Eomanism, but in his poem 
on the gunpowder treason he takes good care to let us know 
he is not a Papist. It is to be regTetted that his verses are 
not fit for a church without a bishop, or a state without a 
king. ' • 

But in religious, as in other literature, there must be 
a higher walk; there must be some difference between the 
music of a camp-meeting and " Te Deum " in ^^ Notre 
Dame." The religious world stratifies itself in obedience to 
natural law. Yet there is a great deal through the book 
which may be read with delight. 

Moore and Byron have sometimes come within sight of 
the sanctuary; but here the high priest himself comes forth. * 
I fancy I can sometimes trace the molds in which some of 
his productions have been formed; I can now recognize Mil- 
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ton, and again Qeorge Herbert; but I donH mention Uiis to 
detract from Mx. KeUe's merit. l^o doubt he meets the 
wants of many gentle and contemplative natures better ^ma 
any other religious poet of the time. 

I hare so belab<»«d the poetry of the next writer I am 
about to mention that I might seem to be hostile to his creed; 
but I £nd his creed the same as that of Dr. Watts. I should 
not notice his work, but that it is so often reprinted, which 
fact shows that it cannot be mere trumpeiy. ^^ The Oourse 
of Time,*^ by Sobert Pollok, a young Scottish clergyman, 
was introduced to the world with extravagant eulogiea. 
Some extracts which appeared in the papers did not seem to 
justify the claims that had been made for it; it appeared, 
was widely read, and greatly admired; then it was seen in 
auction rooms; and finally gravitated from the higher literal; 
circles. Yet it has always had numerous admirers. Pollok 
is the Scotch Dante, and his poem the Scotch ^^ Infemo.'' 
He dwells with a frightful gusto on the torments to which 
the Creator condemns lost souls; a gusto amounting to a per- 
versity almost incredible in any being that ever hung at a 
mother's breast. He gloats over unending tortures as an ex- 
pert of the Inquisition might be expected to gloat over aa 
unfortunate human being tried with the dry pan and the dcm 
fire. Whoever has read the sermon of Jonathan Edwards, 
a production well suited to produce in the audience untimelj 
births, and supply from it new inmates for the mad-house, 
can tell what he thinks of the moral effect of such discooisea 
as these. And Pollok was a fellow countryman of Buni% 
who could not think even on ^^Auld Mckieben'' without 
•some pity! We can read the ^^ Inferno " with an allowance; 
we know where it was written and when; and the tortures 
it paints in the next world were not inaptly foreshadowed b][ 
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tke rack and the ecclesiastical tribunal in this. Besides, vol 
Dante's delineations there is something appropriate to his 
theme and style; the Inferno is the mortal chamber in tlia 
Temple of Sin; we receive mysterious glimpses of it, it ia 
wrapt in a fitting gloom and dimness. But the grim Scotch- 
man shows death and torture in daylight and with labored 
display. The keeper of wild beasts thrusts his hand into 
their den; we hear the liofis growl and see the fierce sparkle 
in the tiger's eye ; but such exhibitions do not please us. 

Lucretius himself said, " It is pleasant to stand on the 
shore and see another struggling with, the billows." Eoche- 
fo'ucauld declares there is something agreeable to us in the 
misfortunes of our best friend. But let us not forget there 
are men who would jump into the waves to aid their fellows 
and risk their own safety and even lives to protect a stranger 
from violence. 

Dumas knew well enough how to turn to account portrait- 
ures of persons stretched an inch or two beyond their usual 
length, of human beings, writhing in the peitie forte et dure^ 
but I am not aware of any moral improvement to be derived 
from such contemplations; from painting the effects of fire 
on the hujnan body ; from sharing the feelings of Sanl when 
he held the raiment of the ruffians who were beating Stephen 
to death. Does that poetry make the world wiser or better 
which shelters itself under the authority of Scripture, to 
stick its tooth into the souls of men and women who have 
not yet passed the dread tribunal? Strangely enough the 
poet's genius seems to forsake him when he comes to speak 
of happiness. He has a gem leaping ia the coronet of love I 
^And again, young love is sparkling cream and silken down I 
Spencer discourses of love in fitter strains. The humility of 
^e sinner, the tender sentiments, find small expresa^^^ ; 
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these pages. I have read the book without finding a page 
dimmed with the dew which is sure to be shed where the 
heart is touched. His Byronic Address to the Deity and his 
imitation of Byron's " Ocean/' are models of bathos. Here 
is a passage : 

'' The orphan child laid down his head and died. 
Nor unamusing was his piteous cry 
To women, who had now laid tendemesa 
Aside, best pleased with 8i:;hts of cruelty." 

K the man who wrote these lines had ever known a mother, 
a sister, or a wife, he never could have spit so venomous a 
lie into the face of woman. I have found so many offensive 
passages that I feel justified in the severity with which I have 
treated his poem; yet there must be something in it, else it 
would not maintain so much of popularity as it does. It has 
a claim to attention for its mighty plan; the subject is the 
grandest ever ventured on by mortal; and the work has a 
certain seriousness and solemnity which shows the writer was 
in earnest. A great deal that seems to come from a bad 
heart may be traced to low breeding, a gloomy faith, and a 
diseased bodily condition. A man with one leg, or even a 
man in a tight boot, is not what he would be with a full allow- 
ance of limbs and an unpinched foot. PoUok labored under 
a disease which brought his life to an early close. Had I 
known him and seen some passages of his poem, my treat- 
ment would not have been critical but professional. 

We are jealous of the admission of vice into literature, 
but we tolerate all kinds of whinings. If books were prop- 
erly entitled, some would be called " Dyspeptic Reflections 
on the State of Man '^ or ^' An Essay by an American Author 
of Weil-Known Debility.'' "The Course of Time " is such a 
book. It has pleasing passages, which want of time prevents 
my alluding to more fully. With the exception of the lines 
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on Byron, which the subject recommended, none of them' 
have become familiar. PoUok's power of conception of the 
grand was, I do not doubt, ample, but he rushed in where 
angels would have feared to tread. 
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SPEECH AT DINNER OF MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, 

MAY, 1856 

R. PEESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,— It is the 
peculiar privilege of occasions like the present to 
indulge in such reasonable measure of self-con- 
gratulation as the feeling of the hour may inspire. The very 
theory of the banquet is that it crowns the temples with roses 
and warms the heart with wine, so that the lips may speak 
more freely and the ears may listen more lovingly, and our 
better natures brought into close communion for an hour 
may carry away the fragrance of friendship mingled with the 
odor or the blossoms that breathed sweet through the festal 
circle. 

We have suppressed the classical accompaniments of good 
fellowship, but we claim all its license. Nor are we alone 
in asserting a title to this indulgence. Of all the multitu- 
dinous religious associations that are meeting around us, I 
have yet to learn that there is one which does not assert or 
assume its own peculiar soundness in the faith. I have seen 
a black swan and a white crow in the same collection, but I 
never heard of a political assembly where all its own crows 
;were not white, and all the swans of all other political avia- 
ries were not blacker than midnight murder or noonday ruf- 
fianism. 
'The few words I have to speak are uttered more freely 
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because my relations with the medical profession are in- 
cidental rather than immediate and intimate. My pleasant 
task is all performed in the porch of the great temple where 
yoii serve daily. I need not blush then to speak the praisea 
of the divine art, even if you should blush to hear them. 

I hear it said from time to time that the physician is losing 
his hold on the public mind. I believe this remark belongs 
to a class of sayings that repeat themselves over and over, 
like the Japanese machine-made prayers which our travellers 
tell us of, and with about as much thought in Hiem. There 
are country people that are always saying there is a great 
want of rain — ^they would have said so in Noah's flood — ^f or 
the first fortnight, at least; there are city folks for whom 
business is always duU and money is always tight ; there are 
politicians that always think the country is going to ruin, 
and there are people enough that will never believe there are 
any " good old fashioned snow storms '' nowadays, until they 
have passed a night in the cars between a couple of those de- 
generate snow banks they despise so heartily. There are 
many things of this sort which are said daily, which always 
have been said, and always will be said, with more or less 
of truth, but without any such portentous novelty as need 
frighten us from our propriety. 

We need not go beyond our own limits, Mr. President, to 
find ample reason for proclaiming boldly that the medical 
profession was never more truly honored or more liberally 
rewarded than at this very time and in this very place. There 
never lived in this community a practitioner held in more love 
and veneration by all his professional brethren and by the 
multitude who have profited by his kind and wise counsel 
than he who, having soothed the last hours of his long cher- 
ished friend and associate, still walks among us bearing his 
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Imrden of years so lightly that he hardly leans upon the staff 
he holds; himself a staff upon which so many have leaned 
through fifty faithful years of patient service. Talk about 
tiie success of the unworthy pretender as compared with that 
of the true physician — ^why, what man could ever have built 
up such a fame among us, if he had not laid as its comer- 
stone, truth, fidelity, honor, humanily — ^all cemented with 
the courtesy that binds these virtues together in one life- 
long inseparable union. 

Do you complain of the failing revenues of the profession ? 
I question whether from the time when Boylston took his pay 
in guineas^ through the days when John Warren the elder 
eounted his gains in continental currency, looking well in 
the ledger and telling poorly at the butcher's and the baker's, 
there was ever a prettier pile made daily than is built up by 
one of our living brethren who fought his way up stream 
until the tide turned and wafted him into reputation, which 
makes his labors too much for one man and something over 
two horses. The success of one such diligent and faithful 
practitioner is the truest rebuke to charlatanism. It is a 
Waterloo triumph, a Perry's victory, not over the squad- 
rons of Lake Erie, but the piratical craft of Quack-QTj. 

This world is not so different now from what it always has 
been. Pliny tells us stories of medical pretenders as good as 
any modem ones. Dionis has given us in a dozen pages a 
▼wy pleasant aoeotmt of tiie famous eharlatans of his own 
time, which one of our good friends has translated for us 
into equally pleasant English. The particular shoe that 
pinches at the moment seems, it is true, the most ill-condi- 
tioned Ht of leather that was ever cobbled, yet there has 
always been about the same amount of pinching from the 
same causes 
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You complain for instance of my old friends, the homoeo- 
pathists. I grant you it is provoking to see a former pa- 
tient smacking his lips over their Barmecide therapeutics. 
But, after all, they are less exceptionable, personally, and 
less dangerous than many other wholesale theorists. Then 
look for a moment at the course which the system follows in 
almost any community. It appropriates a certain predis- 
posed fraction of the public, and having made converts of 
them for a longer or shorter period, its power is mainly ex- 
hausted in that locality. And what are these predisposed 
subjects? Many are simple and credulous, some are intel- 
lectual and cultivated, not a few of eminent social standing ; 
but with rare exceptions they are just exactly the most 
restless, uncomfortable class of patients the physician has 
to deal with, poets with bilious fancies, divines whose medi- 
cal opinions are offered as gratuitously as your advice is ex- 
pected to be given ; philosophical dilettanti who insist on be- 
ing dissatisfied with the only kind of answer a reasonable 
patient should expect. 

'' Opium facit dormlre 
Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva* 
Cujus est natura, 
Sensus assoupire." ^ 

All that class, in short, who, instead of pialling the ropes 
as they are bid when there is a heavy gale and a lee shore, 
insist on going aft and breaking the eleventh commandment— > 

" No conversation with the man at the helm ! *• 

On the whole, if our friends, who have a perfect right tof 
choose their own names will spare us that little impertinonoe 

of calling medical practitioners " allopathists," the prof essioil 

^"™'"' ■' ' ■ 

*■ " Opium makes one sleep because it poBsesses a toporiflo Tirtae» tlHI 
nature whereof is to allay the senses." 
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is well off to have no worse antagonists. The next fancy 
that turns up may not be as harmless. The old brown rat of 
England was bad enough but by and by the gray Hanover 
rat came and ate him up. Unfortunately he ate up the 
cheese and the bacon, too, and a great deal faster than the 
old practitioner had done before him. 

We may be well contented then. If we have one man liv- 
ing among us as much loved and esteemed as ever a physi- 
cian has been ; if we have one man who makes his calling as 
remunerative as any have ever done in the midst of us, we 
may be sure there is no lack of respect or reward to all who 
deserve either. If our most obvious antagonism comes in a 
comparatively inoffensive shape and with very limited powers 
of aggression we need not complain of our professional posi- 
tion. 

Count in the published lists all that practice the healing 
art in this great centre of population and who stand outside 
of your fellowship ; all that trade in the fantastic pretences of 
the many counterfeits that infest the outskirts of medical 
practice ; the eclectics, the mesmerists, the botanies, and the 
rest; rake all the dark alleys where the advertising sharper 
lurks behind his haK-open door and his alias; count every- 
thing, male and female, red, white, and black, clean and un- 
clean, and though the catalogue is freely open to every knave 
and ignoramus it will be short compared to the list of the 
names which you enroll among your numbers from the same 
community. Weigh the amount of character, ability, and 
knowledge represented in this list against the string of ob- 
scurities and more odious notorieties in the other, and you 
may judge if health or life are anything to your fellow citi- 
zens, what place we must hold in their regard. 

"fl"i regehant fata^^ — ^theee govemeJ the fatee> said the 
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ffTatural Historian of ancient Rome speaking of physicians. 
Governed the fates! Yes, and not only the fates of those 
that were under their immediate care but often through them 
the fates of empires and of interests wider and deeper than 
those of any earthly dynasty. Think of Dubois the elder, 
when the question was trembling in the balance whether 
France should be without an empress or her imperial master 
without an heir ! Or go back to that bloody day of Saint 
Bartholomew and look into the royal assassin's chamber — 
whom will you find there, hidden from the savage clubs and 
the crashing guns that were filling the streets with victims, 
while the bells of St. Germain I'Auxerrois were pealing their 
death notes to the hunted Huguenots? No brother, guilty 
j of believing the detested creed ; no mistress whose blood was 
i tainted with the stain of heresy ; no favorite leader in arms, 
or council who had dared to defend the obnoxious faith — 
: for Coligny's white hairs were the first to be dabbled in their 
blood ; not one of these but the wise old man to whom Charles 
the IsTinth once owed his accursed life; for the divine art 
sheds its blessings, like the rain, alike on the just and the 
unjust; the good and great surgeon, too good and too great 
for such a crowned miscreant, our own old patriarch of 
chirurgery — ^Ambrose Pare. 

Say, come down to nearer times and places, and look into 
the chamber where our own fellow citizen struck down with- 
out warning by the hand of brutal violence lies prostrate, and 
think what fearful issues hang on the skill or incompetenee 
of those who have his precious life in charge. One little 
error, and the ignis sacer, the fiery plague of the wounded, 
spreads its angry blush over the surface and fever and de- 
lirium are but the preludes of deadlier symptoms. One 
slight neglect, and the brain oppressed with the products of 
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'disease grows dreamy and then drowsy ; its fine energies are 
palsied and too soon the heart that filled it with generous 
blood is stilled forever. It took but a little scratch from a 
glass broken at his daughter's wedding to snatch from life 
the great anatomist and surgeon, Spigelius, almost at the very 
age of him for whose recovery we look not without anxious 
solicitude. 

At such an hour as this more than at any other we feel the 
dignity, the awful responsibility of the healing art. Let but 
that life be sacrificed and left unavenged, and the wounds of 
that defenceless head, like the foul witch's blow on her en- 
chanted image, are repeated on the radiant forehead of Liberty 
herself and flaw the golden circlet we had vainly written with 
the sacred name of Union ! 

" Dii, prohiblte minas! Dii, talem avertite casum." ^ 

I give you, Mr. President, " The Surgeons of the city of 
Washington— God grant them wisdom, ior they are dressing 
the wounds of a mighty empire and of uncounted genera- 
tions.'' 



TRIBUTE TO PAUL MORPHY 

DELIVERED AT PUBLIC BANQUET HELD IN BOSTON, MAY 31, 1859 

WE have met^ gentlemen, some of us as members of 
a local association, some of us as its invited guests, 
but all of us as if by a spontaneous, unsolicited 
impulse to do honor to our young friend who has honored us 
and all who glory in the name of Americans, as the hero of a 
long series of bloodless battles won for our common country. 

^ " Te gods foref end from the threats ! Ye gods avert such a mlaf ortune! ** 
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' His career is known to you all. There are many oomerS 
of our land which the truly royal game of kings and con- 
querors has not yet reached, where if an hour is given to pas- 
time it is only in an honest match of checkers played with red 
and white kernels of com, probably enough upon the top 
of the housewife's bellows. But there is no gap in the 
forest, there is no fresh trodden waste in the prairie which 
has not heard the name of the New Orleans boy who left the 
nursery of his youth like one of those fabulous heroes of whom 
our childhood loved to read, and eame back bearing with him 
the spoils of giants whom he had slain after overthrowing 
their castles and appropriating the allegiance of their 
queens. 

I need not, therefore, tell his story. It is so long that it 
takes a volume to tell it. It is so brief that one sentence may 
embrace it all. Honor went before him and victorv followed 
after. 

You knew the potential significance and the historical 
dignity of that remarkable intellectual pursuit, which al- 
though it wears the look of an amusement and its student uses 
toy-like implements as did the great inventor of logarithms, 
Napier of Merchiston, in the well-known ivory bones or rods 
by which he performed many calculations, has yet all the 
characters of a science, say rather of a science mingled with a 
variable human element, so that the perfect chess player would 
unite the combining powers of Newton with the audacity of 
Leverrier and the shrewd insight of Talleyrand. You know 
who of the world's masters have been chess players; happy 
for the world had some of them been nothing worse than chess 
players! You know who have celebrated the praises of the 
art in prose and verse ; among them the classic Italian remem- 
bered in those lines of Pope : 
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** Immortal Vida, on whose honored brow 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow,—" 
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who wrote one poem on the Heavenly Teacher, one en the Art 
of Poetry, and one on the Game of Chess. 

That you knew all this may be taken for granted. I need 
not say that there is something very different from, something 
far deeper than the pride which belongs to the professed 
amateurs or the outside admirers of this particular game, 
noble as it is, famous as it is, which brings us together. 

No, gentlemen, this seemingly gracious and pleasing oc- 
casion is far more than it seems. Through these lips of ours, 
as through those which have spoken before us and shall speak 
after us the words of welcome to our young friend, there 
flows the warm breath of that true American feeling which 
makes us all one in the moment of every great triumph 
achieved by a child of the Great Kepublic! 

We who look upon the sun while the old world sleeps are 
after all but colonists and provincials in the eye of the ancient 
civilizations. There are Europeans enough, otherwise intel- 
ligent, who, if we may trust the stories of travellers, would 
be puzzled to say whether a native American of the highest 
race caught in one of our streets would be white, or black, or 
red. It cannot be disguised that we have been subject to the 
presumption of inferiority as a new people, and that nothing 
has been granted us except what we have taken at the cannon's 
mouth, at the point of the bayonets, or in that close Indian 
hug o! peaceful but desperate competition in which, sooner 
or later, must crack the loins of the civilization belonging to 
one or the other of the two hemispheres. 

It would be tedious and ungenial to show in all its details 
how the American has had to make his way against these 
obstacles to the position he now holds before the nations. IjJ 
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took the revolutionary war to disprove the assertion Aat a 
British officer with a few regiments could march through the 
lenglh and breadth of our land in the face of its disorderly 
rebels. Once more we had to argue the question over with 
our dear obstinate old parent, and it was only after lugging in 
a dozen of his sea bulldogs by the ears that we succeeded in 
satisfying him that we could reason yai'darm to yardarm as 
convincingly as we had argued bayonet to bayonet. 

You are not old enough, my young friend, to remember the 
8th of January, 1815, but you may have heard of a great dis- 
cussion which took place on that day near your native city of 
I^ew Orleans. The same question was debated. If the logic 
of Mr. Andrew Jackson had failed to convince the opposite 
party, and Mr. Pakenham's syllogism as to provincial in- 
feriority had been followed out in its corollary of sword and 
fire, your little game of life, sir, might never have been played, 
which would have been a great misfortune to us and all the 
world, — except perhaps the late chess champion of England, 
Mr. Howard Staunton. 

We love our British cousins too well to repeat all the sharp 
things they have said of us. Eeviewers, tourists, philosophers 
like Coleridge and Carlyle, nay some who had lived among us 
until their flesh and blood had become American, and their 
very bones were made over again out of our earth, have all had 
their fling at the colonists and provincials. Such tricks are 
catching and have reappeared on the other side of the channel. 
After all the noble words spoken of our land and its institu- 
tions by writers like De Tocqueville and Chevallier, M. Jules 
Janin could not let the queen of tragedy visit us without warn- 
ing her against the barbarians of the new world, so terrible 
did we seem to the smooth round coop-fed f euilletoniste of the 
Parisian cockneys. 
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KoTT, gentlemen, there are two ways of meeting this 
prejudice so natural to the good people ef the overripe half 
of the planet. We can confess the fact of our green im- 
maturity, but argue from the history of the past that we may 
yet come to something. We can show that all mankind are 
colonists and provincials with reference to some point or 
points from which they started ; that England herself is but a 
settlement formed by a band of invading robbers crossed upon 
a mob of emigrant squatters. We can show that the children 
of nations have often lived to feed, to teach, and when neces- 
sary to chastise their parents. We can remind our old- 
country friends that Macedonia, the kingdom of the world's 
conqueror, and the home of the world's philosopher, was but a 
rough province, speaking a language hardly understood at 
Athens; and that the great epic, the great poem, the great 
work of antiquity was written, or spoken, or sung, not in the 
phrase familiar to Attic ears, but in the liquid dialect of lO- 
mote provincial Ionia. 

That is the first way of arguing the matter. The second 
course is much shorter and more satisfactory. It consists in 
administering what in the dialect of our Yankee Ionia is 
called " a good licking," of course in the most polite and 
friendly way, to the other party in the discussion whenever we 
get a chance. And that chance has of late years been afforded 
us pretty often. 

Let us look very briefly at the experiments we have tried in 
this direction. The first was to take the rod of iron with 
which we were ruled, — ^namely, a ramrod with a ball cartridge 
At the end of it, — and break it over the backs of those who had; 
abused it. This lesson, as we said, had to be repeated, and we 
trust that costly way of teaching will never have to be tried 
l^^ain with our sturdy old parrait. 
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And thus the great and beneficent era of competition ia 
the arts of peace was at last inaugurated. Now it is not fair 
to ask everything at once of a young and growing civilization. 
When our backwoodsmen have just made a clearing we do 
not expect them to begin rearing Grecian temples, but was 
not and is not the settler's log cabin good of its kind — better 
than Irish shanties and English hovels? As larger wants un- 
folded we have had a fair opportunity of showing what we, 
could do. The first great work of civilized men everywhere 
is to tame nature. And some of her wild creatures are never 
yet wholly tamed, though the old world has been at work 
at them for thousands of years. There is the earth — 
that huge, dumb servant, out of whose sturdy strength 
by goading and scourging and scarifying, we wring the 
flow secret toil that fills his brown arms with food for 
our necessities. There is the sleepless, restless, com- 
plaining monster, that overlaps^ two thirds of our globe 
with his imbricated scales, the great ocean — ^architect and 
destroyer of continents. There is man's noblest servant 
among the unreasoning tribes of being, of whom the oldest 
and grandest of books says that " his neck is clothed with 
thunder," whose nature the classic fable blended with that 
of man himseK to make the centaur, rival of demigods. 

Who has tamed the earth, gentlemen, li^e the American, 
whose instruments of husbandry so far surpassed all others 
in the day of trial that they reaped not only all the grain 
before them, but all the honors and all the prizes, without 
leaving anything for the gleaners? Who has tamed the 
ocean like the American shipbuilder, whose keels have 
ploughed the furrows in which all the navies of the world 
may follow at their leisure? Who has so merited that noble 
Homeric name of horse-subduer — ^the proud title of heroes -r- 
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^8 the Xmerican enchanter, whose triumphs have never been 
approached before since Bucephalus trembled and stood still 
at the voice of Alexander. 

It is time for the men of the old world to find out that 
they have to do with a people which, if we may borrow an 
expression from one of its earliest and greatest friends, 
" tramples upon impossibilities/^ 

' Let me give you proofs from one department of applied 
science. In the book before me (London, 1852) Mr. Eoss, 
the great English optician, says that 135 degrees is the largest 
angular pencil of light that can be passed through a micro- 
scopic object-glass. On the cover of the object-glass before 
me, a glass made by Charles A. Spencer, then of Canastota, 
in the " backwoods ^^ of New York, as they got it in London, 
is marked 146 degrees, which impossible angle he has since 
opened, as all the microscopic world knows, to the thrice im- 
possible extent of 170 degrees and upward. 

I mention this exceptionally to illustrate the audacity of 
democratic ingenuity in a department remote from the wants 
of common life. But it is to supply these common wants 
that the American brain has been chiefly taxed. Here it 
has known no equal. One other example is enough. It 
took a locksmith trained among the guessing Americans to 
pick the lock of the world's artificers and defy them all to 
push back the bolts of his own. So much, then, we have 
made thoroughly and triumphantly ours; the breast of the 
earth to feed us, the back of the ocean to bear us, the strength 
of the horse to toil for us, and the lock of the cunning artisan 
to protect the fruits of our labor from the rogues the old 
world sends us! We have had first to make life possible, 
then tolerable, then comfortable, and at last beautiful, with 
■B tiiat intellect can lend it. 
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And when the old world gets impetieDt that we will noi 
do eveiything in the best way at once, when it is not eonh 
tented with our material triumphs and that greatest of aB 
triumphs — th.e self-government of thirty empires — not con- 
tented that we should more on as the great tide ware moves 
— one broad-breasted billow, and not a host of special narrow 
currents; when the old world, filled with those experts, who 
hare often gained their skill for want of nobler objects, like 
the prisoners wbo caire cunning devieee in their cells, ben 
, eomes impatient^ we must send oyer sometimes a man and 
sometimes a boy to try eonclnsions with its people in some 
peaceful contest of intelligence. And this young gentlemaB 
at my right, looking as tranquil and breatlSing as calmly as 
if be were not half smothered in his laurels, is one of the' 
boys we sent. No! I am wrong. The thoughtful mothers 
of America would baye cried out against us with aoe Vi^ce if 
we had sent this immature youth, his frame not yet knit 
together in perfect manhood, to task his growing brain in 
those tremendous conflicts which made the huge P^re Morel, 
the veteran of the Cafe de la Regence, strike his broad fore- 
head and beg to be released from the very thought of follow- 
ing the frightful complexity of their bewildering combina- 
tions. Not the men, with their ambition and proud confi- 
dence in his strength, might have been willing to send hzm, 
but the women with their tender love as mothers and sistera 
and — ^well-wisbers, would have said, " He shall not go ! '^ 

He went. It was not we that sent him — it was bonort 
And when we meet to welcome his triumphant return wo 
know what his victories mean. We have bad one move 
squeeze at the great (fynamometer whicih measuies the 
strength of the strongest of the race. There it lies in the om« 
tral capital of Europe. The boy has squeezed it and it is aW 
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now the index that moves, but the very springs that are 
broken ! 

The test is as true a one of cerebral powers as if a hundred 
thousand men lay dead upon the field where the question was 
decided^ — as if a score of line-of -battle ships were swinging, 
blackened wrecks, upon the water after a game between two 
mighty admirals. Where there is a given maximum there is 
always a correspc«iding average, and there is not one of us 
who does not think better of the head he carries on his own 
ahonlders since he finds what a battery it is that lies beneath 
lie smooth forehead of this young brother American. 

As I stretch my hand above this youthful brow it seems to 
me that I bear in it the welcome, not of a town or a province, 
but of a whole people. One smile, one glow of pride and 
pleasure runs over all the land, ircsn the shore which the sun 
first greets to that which looks upon the ocean where he lets 
hH the blaring clasp of his dissolving girdle, — ^from the realm 
osf our northern sister who looks down from her throne upon 
the unmelted snows of Katahdin, to hers of ihe broad river 
and the still bayon who sits fanning herself among the full- 
blown roses and listening to the praises of her child as they 
eome wafted to her on every perfumed breeze, 

I propose the health of Paul Morphy, the world's cheas 
champion: His peaceful battles have helped to achieve a new 
revolution ; his youthful triumphs have added a new clause to 
the Declaration of American Independence! ^ 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

DELIVERED AT AN ALUMNI DINNER, CAMBRIDGE, JULY x6, 1863 

BEOTHERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ALUMNI, — It is your misfortune and mine that you 
must accept my services as your presiding officer of 
the day in the place of your retiring president. I shall not 
"be believed if I say how unwillingly it is that for the second 
time I find myself in this trying position ; called upon to fill, 
as I best may, the place of one whose presence and bearing^ 
whose courtesy, whose dignity, whose scholarship, whose 
standing among the distinguished children of the university, 
fit him alike to guide your councils and to grace your festivals. 
The name of Winthrop has been so long associated with the 
State and with the college that to sit under his mild empire is 
like resting beneath one of these wide-branching elms the 
breadth of whose shade is only a measure of the hold its roots 
have taken in the soil. 

In the midst of civil strife we, the children of this our com- 
mon mother, have come together in peace. And surely there 
never was a time when we more needed a brief respite in some 
chosen place of refuge, some unviolated sanctuary, from the 
cares and anxieties of our daily existence than at this very 
hour. Our life has grown haggard with excitement. The 
rattle of drums, the march of regiments, the gallop of squad- 
rons, the roar of artillery, seem to have been continually 
sounding in our ears day and night, sleeping and waking, 
for two long years and more. How few of us have not trem- 
bled and shuddered with fear over and over again for tLose 
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whom we love. Alas ! how many that hear me have mourned 
over the lost — ^loet to earthly sight, but immortal in our love 
and their country^s honor! We need a little breathing space 
to rest from our anxious thoughts, and, as we look back to the 
tranquil days we passed in this still retreat, to dream of that 
future when in God's good time, and after his wise purpose 
is fulfilled, the fair angel who has so long left us shall lay 
her hand upon the leaping heart of this embattled nation and 
whisper, peace! be still! 

Here of all places in the world we may best hope to find 
the peace we seek for. It seems as if nothing were left un- 
disturbed in Isew England except here and there an old 
graveyard, and these dear old College buildings, with the 
trees in which they are embowered. The old State House is 
filled with those that sell oxen and sheep and doves, and the 
changers of money. The Hancock house, the umbilical scar 
of the cord that held our city to the past, is vanishing like a 
dimple from the water. 

But Massachusetts, venerable old Massachusetts, stands as 
firm as ever; HolKs, this very year a centenarian, is waiting, 
with its honest red face in a glow of cordiality, to welcome 
its hundredth set of inmates ; Holden Chapel, with the skulls 
of its Doric frieze and the unpunishable cherub over its 
portal, looks serenely to the sunsets ; Harvard, within whose 
ancient walls we are gathered, and whose morning bell has 
murdered sleep for so many generations of drowsy adoles- 
cents, is at its post, ready to startle the new-fledged freshmen 
from their first uneasy slumbers. All these venerable 
edifices stand as they did when we were boys, — ^when our 
fathers were boys, — ^when our grandfathers were boys. Let 
not the rash hand of innovation violate their sanctities, for 
the cement that knits their walls is sq TLoIgax mortar, but is 
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tempered with associations and memories which are stronger 
than the parts they bind together! 

We meet on this auspicious morning forgetting all our 
lesser differences. As we enter these consecrated precincts, 
the livery of our special tribe in creed and in politics is taken 
from us at the door, and we put on the court dress of our 
gracious Queen's own ordering, the academic robe, such as 
we wore in those bygone years scattered along the seven last 
decades. We are not forgetful of the honors which our 
1 fellow students have won since they received their college 
" parts,'^ — ^their orations, dissertations, disquisitions, collo- 
quies, and Greek dialogues. But to-day we have no rank; 
we are all first scholars. The hero in his laurels sits next to 
the divine rustling in the dry garland of his doctorate. The 
poet, in his crown of bays^ the critic, in his wreath of ivy, 
clasp each other's hands, members of the same happy family. 
This is the birthday feast for every one of us whose forehead 
has been sprinkled from the font 'inscribed " Christo el 
Ecclesice.^^ We have no badges but our diplomas^ no distinc- 
tions but our years of graduation. This is the republic 
carried into the universityj all of us are born equal into this 
great fraternity. 

Welcome^ then, welcome, all of you, dear brothers, to this 
our joyous meeting! We must, we will call it joyous, 
though it comes with many saddening thoughts. Our last 
triennial meeting was a festival in a double sense, for the 
same day that brought us together at our family gathering 
gave a new head to our ancient household of the university. 
As I look to-day in vain for his stately presence and kindly 
smile, I am reminded of the touching words spoken by an 
early president of the university in the remembrance of a 
loss not unlike our own* It was at the conunencement exer- 
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ciseB of the year 1678_tLat the Keverend President XJrian 
Oakes thus mourned for his friend Thomas Shepard, the 
minister of Charleetown, an overseer of the college: "Did 
non potest quam me perorantem, in comitiis, conspectus ejus, 
multo jucundissimus, recrearit et refecerit. At non compa- 
ret hodie Shepardus in his comitiis ; oculos hue illuc torqueo ; 
quocumque tamen inciderint, Platonem memn intanta virorum 
illustrium frequentia requirunt; nusquam amicum et per- 
necessarium meum in hac solenni panegyri, inter hosce 
Reverendos Theologos, Academise Curatores, reperire aut 
joculis vestigare possum."^ Almost two hundred years have 
gone by since these words were uttered by the fourth presi- 
dent of the college, which I repeat as no unfitting tribute to 
.the memory of the twentieth, the rare and fully ripened 
scholar who was suddenly ravished from us as some richly 
f rdghted argosy that just reaches her harbor and sinks under 
a eloudless sky with all her precious treasures. 

But the great conflict through which we are passing has 
made sorrow too frequent a guest for us to linger on an oc- 
casion like this over every beloved name which the day recalls 
to our memory. Many of the children whom our Mother 
had trained to arts have given the freshness of their youth 
'or the strength of their manhood to arms. How strangely 
frequent in our recent record is the sign interpreted by the 
words " JS vivis cesserunt stelligeri! "^ It seems as if the red 
war-planet had replaced the peaceful star, and these pagea 
Unshed like a rubric with the long list of the martyr-children 

^ " I cannot express how much comfort and edifloation hie presence, so 
d»UghtXul, gave me when caUed upon to speak in our meetings. And to- 
day our Shepard is not to he seen in our meeting. I turn my eyes hither 
aad thither: whersrer they pause* they seek for my Plato in this assem- 
blage of illustrious men. Nowhere can my eyes find him or detect my 
fHeod and coadjutor in this solemn throng, among these vererend iMaei^ 
these guardians ef the coUege." 

* ** Those marked with a star are no longer among the Uytng." 
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of our university. I cannot speak their eulogy, for there are 
BO phrases in my vocabulary fit to enshrine the memory of 
the Christian warrior, — of him — 

" Who, doomed to go In company with Pain 
And Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train. 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain — " 

*' Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth. 
Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame. 
And leave a dead, unprofitable name. 
Finds comfort in himself and In his cause; 
And while the mortal mist Is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause." 

Yet again, brothers! this is not the hour for sorrow. 
Month after month until the months became years we have 
cried to those who stood upon our walls : " Watchmen, what 
of the night?" They have answered again and again: "The 
dawn is breaking, — it will soon be day." But the night has 
gathered round us darker than before. At last — glory be 
to God in the highest! — ^at last we ask no more tidings of the 
watchmen, for over both horizons east and west bursts forth 
in one overflowing tide of radiance the ruddy light of victory 1 

We have no parties here to-day, but is there one breast 
that does not throb with joy as the banners of the conquering 
Republic follow her retreating foes to the banks of the angry 
Potomac? Is there one heart which does not thrill in answer 
to the drum-beat that rings all over the world as the army 
of the west, on the morning of the nation's birth, swarms, 
over the silent, sullen earthworks of captured Vicksburg, — 
to the reveille that calls up our Northern regiments this 
morning inside the fatal abatis of Port Hudson? We aore 
scholars, we are graduates, we are alumni, we are a band of 
brothers, but beside all, beyond all, above all, we are 
American citizens. And now that hope dawns upon our land 
— ^nay, bursts upon it in a flood of glory, — shall we not feel 
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its splendors reflected upon our peaceful gathering, peaceful 
in spite of those disturbances which the strong hand of our 
citizen-soldiery has already strangled? 

Welcome then, thrice welcome, scholarly soldiers who have 
fought for your and our rights and honor 1 Welcome, sol- 
dierly scholars who are ready to fight whenever your country 
calls for your services! Welcome, ye who preach courage 
as well as meekness, remembering that the Prince of Peace 
came also bringing a sword 1 Welcome, ye who make and 
who interpret the statutes which are meant to guard our 
liberties in peace, but not to aid our foes in warl Welcome, 
ye whose healing ministry soothes the anguish of the suffering 
and the dying with every aid of art and the tender accents of 
compassion! Welcome, ye who are training the generous 
youths to whom our country looks as its future guardians! 
Welcome, ye quiet scholars who in your lonely studies are 
unconsciously shaping the thought which law shall forge into 
its shield and war shall wield as its thunder-bolt! 

And to you, Mr. President, called from one place of trust 
and honor to rule over the concerns of this our ancient and 
venerated institution, to you we offer our most cordial wel- 
come with all our hopes and prayers for your long and happy 
administration. 

I give you, brothers, " The association of the Alumni " ; 
the children of our common mother recognize the man of her 
choice as their new father, and would like to hear him address 
a few words to his numerous family. 
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SA.RGEANT SMITH PRENTISS, an American orator, was bora In Port* 
land, Maine, September 30, 1808, and was educated at Bowdoln College. 
He studied law for a time, and after an interval spent as private tutor 
In Natchez, MissiBBlppi, he was admitted to the bar in 1829. He removed 
to Vicksburg in 1832, entered the Mississippi legislature In 1836, an4 
Congress in 1838. He did not engage frequently in the debates In the 
House, but on one oeeasion delivered a strong speech against the eub- 
treasury bill. He passionately opposed the repudiation of the State debt» 
and, believing the State of Mississippi dishonored by its course in respect 
to repudiation, removed to New Orleans in 1846. There the last three 
years of his life were spent, although his death occurred at Longrwood, 
near Natchez, July 1, 1860. Prentiss's forensic and other orations were 
greatly praised by his contemporaries, especially by such men as Bverett 
and Webster. One of his most noted speeches was a defence of his friend. 
Judge Wilkinson, who had been charged with murder. When addressing 
large numbers of people he spoke with great impetuosity and appeared 
as if borne away on the stream of his own eloquence. In pleading at tlfe* 
bar he displayed an entire mastery of the subject in hand as well am 
perfect readiness and command of resource. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF NEW ORLEANS, 

DECEMBER 92, 1845 

THIS is a day dear to the sons of New England, and 
ever held by them in sacred remembrance. On 
this day from every quarter of the globe they; 
gather in spirit around the Rock of Plymouth and hang upon 
the urns of their Pilgrim Fathers the garlanda of filial grati- 
tude and affection. 

We have assembled for the purpose of participating in this 
honorable duty; of performing this pious pilgrimage. To- 
day we will visit that memorable spot. We will gaze upon 
the place where a feeble band of persecuted exiles founded a 
mighty nation; and our hearts will exult with proud gratifi- 
cation as we remember that on that barren shore our an- 
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oestors planted not only empire but freedom. We will mad* 
itate upon their toik, their sufferings, and their virtues, and 
tomorrow return to our daily avocations with minds re- 
freshed and improved by the contemplation of their high 
principles and noble purposes. 

The human mind cannot be contented with the present 
It is ever journeying through the trodden regions of the past 
or making adventurous excursions into the mysterious realms 
of the future. He who lives only in the present is but a 
brute, and has not attained the human dignity. 

Of the future but little is known; clouds and darkness rest 
upon it; we yearn to become acquainted with its hidden 
secrets; we stretch out our arms toward ite shadowy inhab- 
itants ; we invoke our posterity, but they answer us not. We 
wander in its dim precincts till reason becomes confused and 
at last start back in fear, like mariners who have entered an 
unknown ocean, of whose winds, tides, currents, and quick- 
sands they are wholly ignorant. 

Then it is we turn for relief to the past, that mighty reser- 
voir of men and things. There we have something tangible 
to which our sympathies can attach ; upon which we can lean 
for support ; from whence we can gather knowledge and learn 
wisdom. There we are introduced into nature's vast labora- 
tory and witness here elemental labors. We mark with in- 
terest the changes in continents and oceans by which she has 
notched the centuries. 

But our attention is still more deeply aroused by the great 
moral events which have controlled the fortunes of those who 
have preceded us and still influence our own. With curious 
wonder we gaze down the long isles of the past upon the gen- 
erations that are gone. We behold as in a magic glass men 
in form and feature like ourselves, actuated by the same 
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motives, urged by the same passions, busily engaged in shap- 
ing out both their own destinies and ours. We approach 
them and they refuse not our invocation. We hold converse 
with the wise philosophers, the sage legislators, and divine 
poets. We enter the tent of the general and partake of his 
most secret counsels. We go forth with him to the battle- 
field and behold him place his glittering squadrons; then 
we listen with a pleasing fear to the trumpet and the drum, 
or the still more terrible music of the booming cannon and 
the clashing arms. But most of all among the innumer- 
able multitudes who peopled the past, we seek our own ances- 
tors, drawn towards them by an irresistible sympathy. 

Indeed, they were our other selves. With reverent solici- 
tude we examine into their character and actions, and as we 
find them worthy or unworthy our hearts swell with pride, or 
our cheeks glow with shame. We search with avidity for the 
most trival circumstances in their history and eagerly treas- 
ure up every memento of their fortunes. The instincts of 
our nature bind us indissolubly to them and link our fates 
with theirs. Men cannot live without a past ; it is as essential 
to them as a future. Into its vast confines we will journey 
to-day and converse with our Pilgrim Fathers. We will 
speak to them and they shall answer us. 

Two centuries and a quarter ago a little tempest-tossed, 
weather-beaten bark, barely escaped from the jaws of the wild 
Atlantic, landed upon the bleakest shore of New England. 
Prom her deck disembarked a hundred aud one care-worn 
exiles. 

To the casual observer no event could seem more insignifi- 
cant. The contemptuous eye of the world scarcely deigned 
to notice it. Yet the famous vessel that bore Caesar and his 
fortunes carried but an Ignoble freight compared with that 
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of the ^' Mayflower." Her little band of Pilgrims brought 
with them neither wealth nor power, but the principles of 
civil and religious freedom. They planted them for the first 
time in the western Continent. They cherished, cultivated, 
and developed them to a full and luxuriant maturity; and 
then furnished them to their posterity as the only sure and 
permanent foundations for a free government. 

Upon those foundations rests the fabric of our great re- 
public; upon those principles depends the career of human 
liberty. Little did the miserable pedant and bigot who then 
wielded the sceptre of Great Britain imagine that from this 
feeble settlement of persecuted and despised Puritans in a 
century and a half would arise a nation capable of coping 
with his own mighty empire in arts and arms. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the history of the Pil- 
grims; to recount the bitter persecutions and ignominious 
sufferings which drove them from England; to tell of the 
eleven years of peace and quiet spent in Holland under their 
beloved and venerated pastor; nor to describe the devoted 
patriotism which prompted them to plant a colony in some 
distant land where they could remain citizens of their native 
country and at the same time be removed from its oppres- 
sions; where they could enjoy liberty without violating al- 
legiance. Neither shall I speak of the perils of their adventur- 
ous voyage; of the hardships of their early settlement; of 
the famine which prostrated and the pestilence which con- 
sumed them. 

With all these things you are familiar, both from the page 
of history and from the lips of tradition. On occasions sim- 
ilar to this the ablest and most honored sons of New Eng- 
land have been accustomed to tell with touching eloquence 
7 the story of their sufferings, their fortitude, their persever- 
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ftncey and their success. With pious care they have gatk* 
•red and preserved the scattered memorials of those early 
days, and the names of Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, 
and their noble companions, have long since become with us 
venerated household words. 

There were, however, some traits that distinguished the 
enterprise of the Pilgrims from all others, and which are well 
worthy of continued remembrance. In founding their col- 
ony they sought neither wealth nor conquest, but only peace 
and freedom. They asked but for a region where they could 
make their own laws and worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. 

From the moment they touched the shore they labored 
with orderly, systematic, and persevering industry. They 
cultivated without a murmur, a poor and ungrateful soil, 
which even now yields but a stubborn obedience to the do- 
minion of the plough. They made no search for gold nor 
tortured the miserable savages to wring from them the dis- 
covery of imaginary mines. Though landed by a treacherous 
pilot upon a barren and inhospitable coast, they sought 
neither richer fields nor a more genial climate. They found 
liberty and for the rest it mattered little. For more than 
eleven years they had meditated upon their enterprise, and 
it was no small matter could turn them from its completion. 
On the spot where first they rested from their wanderings 
with stem and high resolve, they built their little city and 
founded their young republic. There honesty, industry, 
knowledge and piety grew up together in happy union. 
There, in patriarchal simplicity and republican equality the 
Pilgrim fathers and mothers passed their honorable days, 
leaving to their posterity the invaluable legacy of their prin- 
ciples and example. 
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How proudly can we compare their conduct with that of 
the adventures of other nations who preceded them. How 
did the Spaniard colonize? Let Mexico, Peru, and Hispan- 
iola answer. He followed in the train of the great dis- 
coyerer like a devouring pestilence. His cry was gold I 
gold I ! gold ! ! ! iN'ever in the history of the world had the 
sacra fames auri^ exhibited itself with such fearful intensity. 
Hifl imagination maddened with visions of sudden and bound- 
less wealth, clad in mail, he leaped upon the !N'ew World an 
armed robber. In greedy haste he grasped the sparkling 
sand, then cast it down with curses when he found the glitter- 
ing grains were not of gold* 

PitUess as the bloodhound by his side he plunged into the 
primeval forests, crossed rivers, lakes, and mountains, and 
penetrated to the very heart of the continent. No region, 
however rich in soil, delicious in climate, or luxuriant in pro- 
duction could tempt his stay. In vain the soft breeze of the 
tropics, laden with aromatic fragrance, wooed him to rest; in 
vain the smiling valleys, covered with spontaneous fruits and 
flowers, invited him to peaceful quiet. His search was still 
for gold ; the accursed hunger could not be appeased. The 
simple natives gazed upon him in superstitious wonder and 
worshipped him as a god ; and he proved to them a god, but 
an infernal one — ^terrible, cruel, and remorseless. With 
bloody hands he tore the ornaments from their persons and 
the shrines from their altars ; he tortured them to discover 
hidden treasure, and slew them that he might search, even 
in their wretched throats, for concealed gold. Well might 
the miserable Indians imagine that a race of evil deities had 
come among them, more bloody and relentleea than thoee who 
presided over their own sanguinary rites# 

^Cunwd tbirst for gold. 
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Now let us turn to the Pilgrims. They too were tempted * 
and had they yielded to the temptation how different might 
have been the destinies of this continent — ^how different must 
have been our own I Previous to their undertaking the Old 
World was filled with strange and wonderful accounts of the 
new. The unbounded wealth, drawn by the Spaniards from 
Mexico and South America, seemed to afford rational support 
for the wildes-t assertions. Each succeeding adventurer re- 
turning from his voyage added to the Arabian tales a still 
more extravagant srtory. 

At length Sir Walter Raleigh, the most accomplished and 
distinguished of all those bold voyagers, announced to the 
world his discovery of the province of Guiana and its mag- 
nificent capital, the far-famed city of El Dorado. We smile 
now at his account of the " great and golden city," and " the 
mighty, rich, and beautiful empire." We can ^ardly 
imagine that any one could have believed for a moment in 
their existence. At that day, however, the whole matter was 
received with the most implicit faith. Sir Walter professed 
to have explored the country, and thus glowingly describes it 
from his own observation: 

" I never saw a more beautiful country nor more lively; 
prospects ; hills so raised here and there over the valleys — ^the 
river winding into divers branches — ^the plains adjoining, 
without bush or stubble — all fair green grass — the deer cross- 
ing in every path — ^the birds, towards the evening, singing on 
every tree with a thousand several tunes— the air fresh, with! 
a gentle easterly wind: and every stone that we stopped to 
take up promised either gold or silver by its complexion. Eor 
health, good air, pleasure, and riches, I am resolved it cannot 
be equalled by any region either in the east or west." 

The Pilgrims were urged in leaving Holland to seek this 
charming country and plant their colony among its Arcadian 
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bowers. Well might the poor wanderers cast a longing glance 
towards its happy valleys, which seemed to invite to pious 
contemplation and peaceful labor. Well might the green 
grass, the pleasant groves, the tame deer, and the singing birds 
allure them to that smiling land beneath the equinoctial line. 
But while they doubted not the existence of this wondrous 
region they resisted its tempting charms. They had resolved 
to vindicate at the same time their patriotism and their prin- 
ciples — ^to add dominion to their native land, and to demon- 
strate to the world the practicability of civil and religious 
liberty. After full discussion and mature deliberation they 
determined that their great objects could be best accomplished 
by a settlement on some portion of the northern continent, 
which would hold out no temptation to cupidity — ^no induce- 
ment to persecution. Putting aside, then, all considerations 
of wealth and ease they addressed themselves with high resolu- 
tion to the accomplishment of their noble purpose. In the 
language of the historian, ^Hrusting to God and themselves," 
they embarked upon their perilous enterprise. 

As I said before, I shall not accompany them on their ad- 
venturous voyage. On the 22d day of December, 1620, ac- 
cording to our present computation, their footsteps pressed 
the famous rock which has ever since remained sacred to their 
venerated memory. Poets, painters, and orators have tasked 
their powers to do justice to this great scene. Indeed, it is 
full of moral grandeur ; nothing can be more beautiful, more 
pathetic, or more sublime 

Behold the Pilgrims as they stood on that cold December 
day — stern men, gentle women, and feeble children — all imit- 
ing in singing a hymn of cheerful thanksgiving to the good 
God who had conducted them safely across the mighty deep, 
and permitted them to land upon that sterile shore. See how 
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their upturned faces glow with a pious oonfidenoe which the 
sharp winter winds cannot chilly nor the gloomy forest 
shadows darken : 

" Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring druing. 

Or the trumpet that sings of fame; 
Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer." 

Koble and pious band! your holy confidence was not in 
vain : your " hymns of lofty cheer " find echo still in the 
hearts of grateful millions Your descendants, when pressed 
by adversity, or when addressing themselves to some high 
action, turn to the " Landing of the Pilgrims^" and find heart 
for any fate — strength for any enterprise. 

How simple, yet how instructive, are the annals of this 
little settlement. In the cabin of the " Mayflower " they 
settled a general form of government^ upon the principles of a 
pure democracy. In 1636 they published a declaration of 
rights and established a body of laws. The first fundamental 
article was in these words : " That no act, imposition, law or 
ordinance be made, or imposed upon us, at present or to come, 
but such as has been or shall be enacted by the consent of the 
body of freemen or associates, or their representatives l^ally 
assembled," etc. 

Here we find advanced the whole principle of the Revolu- 
tion — ^the whole doctrine of our republican institutions. Our 
fathers, a hundred years before the Revolution, tested successr 
fully, as far as they were concerned, the principle of self- 
government^ and solved the problem whether law and order 
can co-exist with liberty. But let us not forget that they 
were wise and good men who made the noble experiment, and 
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that it may yet fail in our liaiids unless we imitate their 
patriotism and virtues. 

There are some who find fault with the character of the 
Pilgrims — ^who love not the simplicity of their manners nor 
the austerity of their lives. They were men and of course 
imperfect ; but the world may well be challenged to point out 
in the whole course of history men of purer purpose or braver 
action — men who have exercised a more beneficial influence 
upon the destinies of the human race, or left behind them 
more enduring memorials of their existence. 

At all events it is not for the sons of Xew England to 
search for the faults of their ancestors. We gaze with pro- 
found veneration upon their awful shades; we feel a grateful 
pride in the country they colonized, in the institutions they 
founded, in the example they bequeathed. We exult in our 
Urthplace and in our lineage. 

Who woxdd not rather be of the Pilgrim stock than claim 
descent from the proudest Norman that ever planted his rob- 
ber blood in the halls of the Saxon, or the noblest paladin 
that quaffed wine at the table of Charlemagne ? Well may 
we be proud of our native land, and turn with fond affection 
to its rocky shores. 

The spirit of the Pilgrims still pervades it, and directs its 
fortunes. Behold the thousand temples of the Most High 
that nestle in its happy valleys and crown its swelling hills. 
See how their glittering spires pierce the blue sky, and seem 
like so many celestial conductors, ready to avert the lightning 
of an angry heaven. The piety of the Pilgrim patriarchs is 
not yet extinct, nor have the sons foi^tten the God of their 
fathers. 

Behold yon simple building near the crossing of the vil- 
lage road I It is small and of rude construction, but stands 
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in a pleasant ana quiet spot. A magnificent old elm spreads 
its broad arms above and seems to lean towards it, as a strong 
man bends to shelter and protect a child. A brook runs 
through the meadow near, and hard by there is an orchard — 
but the trees have suffered much and bear no fruit except 
upon the most remote and inaccessible branches. From 
within its walls comes a busy hum, such as you may hear in 
a disturbed bee-hive. 

Now peep through yonder window and you will see a hun- 
dred children with rosy cheeks, mischievous eyes, and demure 
faces, all engaged or pretending to be so, in their little les- 
sons. It is the public school — ^the free, the common school — 
provided by law : open to all : claimed from the community 
as a right, not accepted as a bounty. 

Here the children of the rich and poor, high and low, meet 
upon perfect equality and commence imder the same auspices 
the race of life. Here the sustenance of the mind is served 
up to all alike, as the Spartans served their food upon the 
public table. Here yoimg Ambition climbs his little ladder, 
and boyish Genius plumes his half-fledged wing. From 
among these laughing children will go forth the men who are 
to control the destinies of their age and country; the states- 
man whose wisdom is to guide the Senate — ^the poet who will 
take captive the hearts of the people and bind them together 
with imjnortal song — the philosopher who, boldly seizing 
upon the elements themselves, will compel them to his wishes 
and through new combinations of their primal laws, by some 
great discovery revolutionize both art and science. 

The comjnon village school is New England's fairest 
boast — ^the brightest jewel that adorns her brow. The prin- 
ciple that society is bound to provide for its members' edu- 
cation as well as protection, so that none need be ignorant 
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except from elioice, is the most important that belongs to 
modern philosophy. It is essential to a republican govern- 
ment. Universal education is not only the best and surest^ 
but the only sure foundation for free institutions. True 
liberty is the child of knowledge; she pines away and dies in 
the arms of ignorance. 

Honor, then, to the early fathers of New England, from 
whom came the spirit which has built a schoolhouse by every 
sparkling fountain and bide all come as freely to the one as 
to the other. All honor, too, to this noble city, who has not 
disdained to follow the example of her northern sisters, but 
has wisely determined that the intellectual thirst of her chil- 
dren deserves as much attention as their physical, and that it 
is as much her duty to provide the means of assuaging the 
one as of quenching the other. 

But the spirit of the Pilgrims survives, not only in the 
knowledge and piety of their sons, but most of all in their in- 
defatigable enterprise and indomitable perseverance. 

They have wrestled with nature till they have prevailed 
against her and compelled her reluctantly to reverse her own 
laws. The sterile soil has become productive under their 
sagacious culture, and the barren rock, astonished, finds itself 
covered with luxuriant and unaccustomed verdure. 

Upon the banks of every river they build temples to in- 
dustry and stop the squanderings of the spendthrift waters. 
They bind the naiades of the brawling stream. They drive 
the dryades from their accustomed haunts and force them to 
desert each favorite grove; for upon river, creek, and 
bay they are busy transforming the crude forest into stanch 
and gallant vessels. From every inlet or indenture along 
the rocky shore swim forth these ocean birds — ^bom in the 
wild-wood, fledged upon the wave. Behold how they spread 
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their white pinions to the favoring breeze, and wing their 
flight to every quarter of the globe — ^the carrier-pigeons of the 
world ! 

It is upon the unstable element the sons of New England 
have achieved their greatest triumphs. Their adventurous 
prows vex the waters of every sea. Bold and restless as the 
old northern vikings, they go forth to seek their fortunes in 
the mighty deep. The ocean is their pasture and over its 
wide prairies they follow the monstrous herds that feed upon 
its azure fields. As the hunter casts his lasso upon the wild 
horse, so they throw their lines upon the tumbling whale. 
They " draw out Leviathan with a hook." They " fill his 
skin with barbed irons," and in spite of his terrible strength 
they " part him among the merchants." To them there are 
no pillars of Hercules. They seek with avidity new regions, 
and fear not to be " the first that ever burst *' into unknown 
seas. Had they been the companions of Columbus, the great 
mariner would not have been urged to return, though he had 
sailed westward to his dying day. 

Glorious New England ! thou art still true to thy ancient 
fame and worthy of thy ancestral honors. We, thy children, 
have assembled in this far-distant land to celebrate thy birth- 
day. A thousand fond associations throng upon us, roused by 
the spirit of the hour. On thy pleasant valleys rest, like * 
sweet dews of morning, the gentle recollections of our early 
life; around thy hills and mountains cling, like gathering 
mists, the mighty memories of the Revolution ; and far away, 
in the horizon of thy past gleam, like thine own Northern 
Lights, the awful virtues of our Pilgrim sires! But while 
we devote this day to the remembrance of our native land, 
we forget not that in which our happy lot is cast. We exult 
in the reflection that though we count by thousands the miles 
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whioE separate us from our birthplace, still our country is 
the same. We are no exiles meeting upon the banks of a 
foreign river to swell its waters with our homesick tears, 
Here floats the same banner which rustled above our boyish* 
heads, except that its mighty folds are wider and its glittering 
stars increased in number. 

The sons of "Nevf England are found in every State of the 
broad Republic. In the East, the South, and the unboimded 
"West, their blood mingles freely with every kindred cur- 
rent. We have but changed our chamber in the paternal 
mansion; in. all its rooms we are at home, and all who in- 
habit it are our brothers. To us the Union has but one do- 
mestic hearth; its household gods are all the sama Upon 
us then peculiarly devolves the duty of feeding the fires 
upon that kindly hearth ; of guarding with pious care those 
sacred household gods. 

We cannot do with less than the whole Union; to us it 
admits of no division. In the veins of our children flows 
northern and southern blood ; how shall it be separated ; who 
shall put asunder the best affections of the heart, the noblest 
instincts of our nattire ? We love the land of our adoption, 
so do we that of our birth. Let us ever be true to both ; and 
always exert ourselves in maintaining the unity of our coun- 
try, the integrity of the Republic. 

Accursed, then, be the hand put forth to loosen the golden 
cord of Union; thrice accursed the traitorous lips, whether 
of northern fanatic or southern demagogue, which shall pro- 
pose its severance. But no ! the Union cannot be dissolved ; 
its fortunes are too brilliant to be marred; its destinies too 
powerful to be resisted. Here will be their greatest triumph, 
their most mighty development. And when, a century 
hence, this crescent city shall have filled her golden horns; 
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when, within her broad-armed port shall be gathered the 
products of the industry of a hundred millions of freemen; 
when galleries of art and halls of learning shall have made 
classic this mart of trade ; then may the sons of the Pilgrims, 
still wandering from the bleak hills of the north, stand upon 
the banks of the great river, and exclaim with mingled pride 
and wonder, Lo ! this is our country ; when did the world ever 
witness so rich and magnificent a city — so great and glorious 
a Kepublic I 
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ANDRBW JOHNSON, the seyenteenth President of the United States, 
was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, December 29, 1808. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a tailor, and removing to OreenviUe, Tennessee, 
in 1826, worked at his trade there. His education had been of the scanti- 
est description, but he possessed great natural quickness, and upon his 
marriage a few years later he studied and read under the direction of 
his wife, who had received an excellent education. After holding several 
local offices he entered the State legislature as representative In 1835, 
and was chosen to the State senate in 1841. He sat in Congress in the 
House of Representatives, 1843-63, and was subsequently governor of Ten- 
nessee. He returned to Congress as senator in 1867, at this period ac- 
tively opposing the Pacific Railroad Bill, and as strenuously advocating 
retrenchment and the Homestead Bill. At the opening of the Civil War 
he labored, oftentimes at great personal risk, to keep Tennessee within 
the Union, and in 1862 was appointed its military governor. He was 
elected to the vice-presidency in 1864, and on the assassination of Lincoln 
succeeded him in the presidential chair, April 15, 1865. His stubborn 
attitude on the reconstruction policy, which he favored, soon resulted in 
his complete estrangement from the Republican Congress, and its course 
in opposition was styled by him in a noted speech, "A new rebellion." 
The struggle between Congress and the President continued until on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1868, the House of Representatives voted to impeach him for 
" high crimes and misdemeanors," and, on the 5th of March following, 
presented eleven articles of impeachment based on his resistance to the 
acts of Congress. The trial began March 23, and closed on May 26, 
with the President's acquittal, one vote of the two thirds necessary for 
conviction being wanting. After the expiration of his presidential term 
Johnson was twice an unsuccessful aspirant to the Senate, but was elected 
in 1875 and sat in the extra session in March of that year. He died at 
Greenville, Tennessee, 1875. Johnson was a man of undoubted ability 
who triumphed over many obstacles in early life, but he was narrow and 
obstinate in many of his opinions. He possessed genuine courage, how- 
ever, and his honesty was unimpeachable. 

SPEECH AT ST. LOUIS 

OFFERED IN EVIDENCE BY THE PROSECUTION AT HIS TRIAL. 
DELIVERED IN ST. LOUIS, SEPTEMBER o, x866 

FELLOW CITIZENS OF ST. LOUIS,— In being intro- 
duced to you to-night, it is not for the purpose of 
making a speech. It is true I am proud to meet so 

many of my fellow citizens here on this occasion and under 
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the favorable circumstances that I do. [Cry : " How about 
British subjects? "] We will attend to John Bull after a 
while, so far as that is concerned. [Laughter and loud 
cheers.] I have just stated that I am not here for the pur- 
pose of making a speech^ but, after being introduced, simply 
to tender my cordial thanks for the welcome you have given 
me in your midst. [A voice : " Ten thousand welcomes f' 
hurrahs and cheers.] 

Thank you, sir ; I wish it were in my power to address yoa 
under favorable circumstances upon some of the questiona 
that agitate and distract the public mind at this time. Ques- 
tions that have grown out of a fiery ordeal we have just 
passed through and which I think as important as those we 
have just passed by. The time has come when it seems to 
me that all ought to be prepared for peace — ^the rebellion 
being suppressed, and the shedding of blood being stof^ed, 
the sacrifice of life being suspended and stayed, it seems that 
the time has arrived when we should have peace ; when the 
bleeding arteries should be tied up. [A voice: "New On*- 
leans ; go on 1"] 

Perhaps, if you had a word or two on the subject of New 
Orleans you might understand more about it than you doir 
[Laughter and cheers.] And if you will go back — [Ones for 
Seward] — if you will go back and ascertain the cause of the 
riot at New Orleans, perhaps you would not be so prompt 
in calling out New Orleans. Lf you will take up the riot at 
New Orleans and trace it back to its source, or to its imme- 
diate cause, you will find out who was responsible for the 
blood that was shed there. 

If you will take up the riot at New Orleans and trace it 
back to the Radical Congress [Great cheering and cries of 
" Bully!"], you will find that the riot at New Orleans was 
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substantially planned — if you will take up the proceedings 
in their caucuses you will understand that they there knew 
[Cheers] that a convention was to be called which, was ex- 
tinct by its powers having expired; that it was said and the 
intention was that a new government was to be organized; 
and in the organization of that government the intention was 
to enfranchise one portion of the population called the 
colored population, who had just been emancipated, and at 
the same time disfranchise white men. [Great cheering.] 
When you begin to talk about New Orleans [Confusion] you 
ought to understand what you are talking about. 

When you read the speeches that were made pr take up the 
facts, — on Friday and Saturday before that convention sat, — 
you will there find that speeches were made incendiary in 
their character, exciting that portion of the population, the 
black population, to arm themselves and prepare for the 
shedding of blood. [A ^oice: "That's so!" and cheers.] 
You will also find that that convention did assemble in viola- 
tion of law, and the intent of that convention was to super- 
sede the recognized authorities in the State government of 
Louisiana, which had been recognized by the government of 
the United States, and every man engaged in that rebellion — 
in that convention, with the intention of superseding and 
upturning the civil government which had been recognized 
by the government of the United States — ^I say that he was 
a traitor to the constitution of the United States [Cheers], 
and hence you find that another rebellion was conunenced, 
having its origin in the Radical Congress. 

These men were to go there ; a government was to be or- 
ganized, and the one in existence in Louisiana was to be 
anperseded, set aside, and overthrown. You talk to me about 
Hew Orleans! 
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And then the question was to come up, when they bad 
established their government, — ^a question of political 
power, — ^which of the two governments was to be recognized 
— a new government inaugurated under this defunct con- 
vention, set up in violation of law and without the consent 
of the people. And then when they had established their 
government, and extended universal or impartial franchise, 
as they called it, to this colored population, then this Radical 
Congress was to determine that a government established on 
negro votes was to be the government of Louisiana. [Voices : 
" Never," and cheers and " Hurrah for Andy !"] 

So much for the New Orleans riot — and there was the 
cause and the origin of the blood that was shed, and every 
drop of blood that was shed is upon their skirts, and they are 
responsible for it: [Cheers.] I could trace this thing a 
little closer, but I will not do it here to-night. But when 
you talk about New Orleans and talk about the causes and 
consequences that resulted from proceedings of that kind, 
perhaps, as I have been introduced here, and you have pro- 
voked questions of this kind, though it doesn't provoke me, 
I will tell you a few wholesome things that have been done 
by this Radical Congress. [Cheers.] 

In connection with New Orleans and the extension of the 
elective franchise, I know that I have been traduced and 
abused. I know it has come in advance of me here as it has 
elsewhere, that I have attempted to exercise an arbitrary 
power in resisting laws that were intended to be enforced 
on the government. [Cheers and cries of " Hear !''] 

Yes, that I had exercised the veto power [" Bully for 
you!''], that I had abandoned the power that elected me, 
and that I was a t-r-a-i-t-o-r [Cheers] because I exercised the 
veto power in attempting to, and did arrest for a time, a bill 
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tliat waa called a Freedman's Bureau Bill. [Cheers.] Yes, 
that I was a t-r-a-i-t-o-r ! And I have been traduced, I have 
been slandered, I have been maligned, I have been called 
Judas — Judas Iscariot, and all that. Now, my countrymen 
here to-night, it is very easy to indulge in epithets, it is very 
easy to call a man Judas and cry out t-r-a-i-t-o-r, but when he 
is called upon to give arguments and facts he is very often 
found wanting. 

Judas, Judas Iscariot, Judas! There was a Judas once, 
one of the twelve apostles. Oh, yes I and these twelve 
apostles had a Christ. [A voice: "And a Moses, too!" Great 
laughter.] The twelve apostles had a Christ, and he could 
not have had a Judas unless he had had twelve apostles. If 
I had played the Judas, who has been my Christ that I have 
played the Judas with? Was it Thad. Stevens? Was it 
Wendell Phillips? Was it Charles Sumner? [Hisses and 
cheers.] Are these the men that set up and compare them- 
selves with the Saviour of Man, and evervbody that differs 
with them in opinion and tries to stay and arrest their dia- 
bolical and nefarious policy is to be denounced as a Judas ? 
[" Hurrah for Andy ! " and cheers.] 

In the days when there were twelve apostles, and when 
there was a Christ, while there were Judases, there were 
unbelievers, too. Y-a-s; while there were Judases there 
were unbelievers. [Voices : " Hear ! " "Three groans for 
Fletcher."] Yes, oh yes! unbelievers in Christ: men who 
persecuted and slandered and brought him before Pontius 
Pilate and preferred charges and condemnjed and put him to 
death on the cross to satisfy unbelievers. And this same 
persecuting, diabolical, and nefarious clan to-day would per- 
secute and shed the blood of innocent men to carry out theic, 
purposes. [Cheers.] 
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But let me tell you, let me give you a few words here 1o- 
night — and but a short time since I heard some one saj in 
the crowd that we had a Moses. [Laughter and cheers.] 
Tes, there was a Moses. And I know sometimes it has been 
said that I would be the Moses of the colored man. 
[*^ITeverl " and cheers.] 

Why, I have labored as much in the cause of emancipa- 
tion as any other mortal man living. But while I have 
strived to emancipate the colored man I have felt and now 
feel that I have a great many white men that want emancipa- 
tion. [Laughter and cheers.] 

There are a set amongst you that have got shackles on their 
limbs and are as much under the heel and control of 
their masters as the colored man that was emancipated. 
[Cheers.] 

I call upon you here to-night as freemen — as men who favor 
the emancipation of the white man as well as the colored ones. 
I have been in favor of emancipation, I have done nothing to 
disguise about that — I have tried to do as much and have done 
as much, and when they talk about Moses and the colored 
man being led into the promised Land, where is the land that 
this clan proposes to lead them? [Cheers.] 

When we talk about taking them out from among the white 
population and sending them to other climes, what is it they 
propose ? Why it is to give us a Freedman^s Bureau. And 
after giving us a Freedman's Bureau what then ? Why, here 
in the South it is not necessary for me to talk to you, where I 
have lived and you have lived, and understand the whole sys- 
tem, and how it operates; we know how the slaves have been 
worked heretofore. 

Their original owners bought the land and raised the ne- 
groes or purchased them, as the case might be; paid all the 
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expenses of carrying on the farm and in the end, after pro- 
dncing tobacco, cotton, hemp, and flax, and all the variotB 
products of the South, bringing them into the market without 
any profit to them, while these owners put it all into theifj 
own pockets. This was their condition before the emancipa- 
tion. This was their condition before we became their 
"Moses." [Oheers and laughter.] 

Now what is the plan? I ask your attention. Come; ba 
we have got to talking on this subject, give me your attention 
for a few minutes. I am addressing myself to your brains 
and not to your prejudices; to your reason and not to your 
passions. And when reason and argument again resume their 
empire this mist, this prejudice that has been incrusted upon 
the public mind must give way and the reason become trium* 
phant. [Cheers.] 

Now, my countrymen, let me call your attention to a single 
fact, the Freedman^s Bureau. [Laughter and hisses.] 

Yes, slavery was an accursed institution till emancii)ation 
took place. It was an accursed institution while one set of 
men worked them and got the profits. But after emanci- 
pation took place they gave us the Freedman's Bureau. 
They gave us these agents to go into every county, every 
township, and into every school district throughout the 
United States, and especially the southern States. They 
gave us commissioners. They gave us $12,000,000, and 
placed the power in the hands of the Executive, who was to 
work this machinery with the army brought to its aid and to 
lustain it. 

Then let us run it on the $12,000,000 as a beginning, and 
in the end receive $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, as the case 
may be, and let us work the four millions of slaves. In fine, 
the Freedman's Bureau was a simple proposition to transfer 
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four millions of slaves in the United States from their original 
owners to a new set of taskmasters. [Voice : " Never/' and 
cheers.] 

I have been laboring four years to emancipate them; and 
then I was opposed to seeing them transferred to a new set 
of taskmasters^ to be worked with more rigor than they had 
been heretofore. [Cheers.] 

Yes, under this new system they would work the slaves 
and call on the government to bear all the expense, and if 
there were any profits left, why they would pocket 
them [Laughter and cheers], while you, the people, must 
pay the expense of running the machine out of your 
pockets, and they get the profits of it So much for 
this question. 

I simply intended to-night to tender you my sincere 
thanks; but as I go along, as we are talking about this Con- 
gress and these respected gentlemen, who contend that the 
President is wrong, because he vetoed the Freedman's Bureau 
Bill, and all this; because he chose to exercise the veto power 
he committed a high offence, and therefore ought to be im- 
peached. [Voice: " Never 1^'] 

Y-a-s, y-a-s, they are ready to impeaxsh him. [Voice: 
" Let them try itl^'] And if they were satisfied they had 
the next Congress by as decided a majority as this, upon some 
pretext or other — ^violating the constitution, n^lect of duty, 
or omitting to enforce some act of law, some pretext or other 
— ^they would vacate the executive department of the United 
States. [A voice: "Too bad they donH impeach him."] 
iWha-t? As we talk about this Congress let me call the 
soldiers' attention to this imnmculate Congress. Let me call 
your attention. Oh! this Congress, that could make war 
upon the Executive because he stands upon the constitution 
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• tod vindicates the rights of thie people, eiercising the veto 
power in their behalf — ^because he dared to do this they can 
clamor and talk about impeachment. 

And by way of elevating themselves and increasing con- 
fidence with the soldiers throughout the country, they talk 
about impeachment. 

So far as the Fenians are concerned. Upon this subject 
of Fenians, let me ask you very plainly here to-night to go 
back into my history of legislation, and even when governor 
of a State, let me ask if there is a man here to-night who, in 
the dark days of Know-Nothingism, stood and sacrificed more 
for their rights? [Voice: "Good!" and cheers.] 

It has been my peculiar misfortune always to have fierce 
opposition because I have always struck my blows direct 
and fought with right and the constitution on my side. 
[Cheers.] Yes, I will come back to the soldiers again in 
a moment Yes, here was a neutrality law. I was sworn 
to support the constitution and see that that law was faith- 
fully executed. 

And because it was executed, then they raised a clamor 
and tried to make an appeal to the foreigners, and especially 
the Fenians. And what did they do? They introduced a 
bill to tickle and play with the fancy, pretending to repeal 
the law and at the same time making it worse, and then left 
the law just wheare it is. [Voice: " That's so!"] 

They knew that whenever a law was presented to me 
proper in its provisions, ameliorating and softening the rigors 
of the present law, that it would meet my hearty approbation; 
but, as they were pretty well broken down and losing public 
confidence, at the heels of the session they found they must 
do something. And, hence, whal did they do? They pre- 
tended to do something for the soldiere. Who has done more 
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for the soldien ihan I have? Who hag perilled move in tloi 
struggle than I have? [Oheers.] 

But theiiy to make them their peculiar friends and faTo^ 
ites of the soldiers, they came forward with a propoertioii to 
do what? Why, we will give the soldier fifty dollars bounty 
— fifty dollarB bounty, your attention to this — if he has 
served two years, and one hundred dollare if he has served 
three years. 

Now, mark you, the colored man that served two years 
can get his one hundred dollars bounty. But the white 
man must serve three before he can get his. [Oheew.^] 
But that is not the point. While they were tickling and 
attempting to please the soldiers by giving them fifty dollars 
bounty for two years' service, they took it into their heads 
to vote somebody else a bounty f^Laughter], and ihey voted 
themselves not fifty dollars for two yeais' service; your at- 
tention — ^I want to make a lodgment in your minds of the 
facts, because I want to put the nail in, and having put it iiil 
I want to clinch it on the other side. [Oheers.^ 

The brave boy, the patriotic young man who followed hia 
gallant officer, slept on the tented field, and perilled his 
life, and shed his blood, and left his limbs behind him, and! 
came home mangled and maimed, can get fifty dollars bounty 
if he has served two years. But the members of Congress, 
who never smelt gunpowder, can get four thousand doHara 
extra pay. [Loud cheering.] 

This is a faint picture, my countrymen, of what has toctt- 
spiped. [A voice: "Stick to that question.^] Fellow 
citizens, you are all familiar with the w^ori^ of restoration. 
You know since the rebeHion collapsed, mice the armies were 
suppressed on the field, that everything that could be done 
has been done by the executive department of the govern- 
ment for the restoration of the government. 
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Everjtliiiig has beexL done with, the exception of one 
thing; and that is the admission of members from the eleves 
States that went inta the rebellion. And after haying ac- 
cepted the terms of the government, having abolished 
slavery, having repudiated their debt, and sent loyal repr^ 
sentatives, everything has been done excepting the admissiom 
of representatives which all the States are constitutionally 
entitled to. [Cheere.] 

When you turn and examine the constitution of the United 
States you will find that you cannot even amend that con- 
stitution so as to deprive any State of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate, [A voice: " They have never been out."l U 
is said before me: " They have never been out.^' I say so 
too, and they cannot go out. [Cheers.] 

That being the fact, under the constitution they are en- 
titled to equal suffrage in the Senate of the United States^ 
and no power has the right to deprive them of it without 
violating the constitution. [Cheers.] And the same argu- 
ment applies to the House of Kepresentativee. 

How, then, does the matter stand? It used to be one ol 
the arguments, that if the States withdrew their representa- 
tives and senators that that was secession — a peaceable break- 
ing up of the government. Now, the radical power in this 
government turn around and assume that the States are out 
©f the Union, that they are not entitled to representation in 
Congress. [Cheers.] 

That is to say, they are dissolutionists, and their position 
aow is to perpetuate a disruption of the government; and 
that, too, while they are denying the States the right of repre- 
sentation they impose taxation upon them, a principle upon 
which, in the Kevolution, you resisted the power of Great 
lin. We deny the right of taxation without representa- 
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ition. That is one of our great principles. Let tlie govern- 
ment be restored. I liave labored for it. Now I deny this 
doctrine of secession, come from what quarter it may, whether 
from the ITorth or from the South. I am opposed to it. I 
«m for the union of the States. [Voices : " That's right," and 
cheers.] I am for thirty-six States remaining where they are, 
under the constitution as your fathers made it and handed it 
down to you. And if it is altered or amended, let it be done 
in the mode and manner pointed by that instrument itself and 
in no other. [Cheers.] 

I am for the restoration of peace. Let me ask this people 
here to-night if we have not shed enough blood. Let me ask : 
Are you prepared to go into another civil war ? Let me ask 
this people here to-night are they prepared to set man upon 
man, and in the name of God, lift his hand against the 
throat of his fellow. [Voice : " ITever !''] Are you prepared 
to see our fields laid waste again, our business and commerce 
suspended, and all trade stopped ? Are you prepared to see 
this land again drenched in our brothers' blood? Heaven, 
avert it, is my prayer. [Cheers.] 

I am one of those who believe that man does sin, and, 
having sinned, I believe he must repent. And, sometimes, 
having sinned and having repented makes him a better man. 
than he was before. [Cheers.] I know it has been said that 
I have exercised the pardoning power. Y-a-s, I have. 
[Cheers and " What about Drake's constitution ?"] Y-a-s, I 
have, and don't you think it is to prevail ? I reckon I have 
pardoned more men, turned more men loose and set them at 
liberty that were imprisoned, I imagine, than any other man 
on God's habitable globe. [Voice: "Bully ivx* you!" and 
cheers.] 

Yes, I turned forty-seven thousand of our men who en- 
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^aged in this struggle, with the arms they captured with them, 
and who were then in prison, I turned them loose. [Voice: 
'^ Bully for you, old fellow!'^ and laughter.] 

Large numbers have applied for pardon and I have granted 
them pardon. Yet there are some who condemn and hold 
me responsible for so doing wrong. Yes, there are some who 
stayed at home, who did not go into the field on the other 
side, that can talk about others being traitors and being 
treacherous. There are some who can talk about blood and 
vengeance and crime and everything to " make treason 
odious," and all that, who never smelt gunpowder on either 
side. [Cheers.] 

Yes, they can condemn others and recommend hanging and 
torture, and all that. If I have erred I have erred on the 
^side of mercy. Some of these croakers have dared to assume 
4hat they are better than was the Saviour of men himself,— 
Oa kind of over-righteousness, — ^better than everybody else and 
''always wanting to do Deity^s work, thinking he cannot do it 
as well as they can. [Laughter and cheers.] 

Yes, the Saviour of men came on the earth and found the 
human race condemned and sentenced under the law, but 
when they repented and believed he said : " Let them live.'' 
Instead of executing and putting the world to death he went 
upon the cross and there was painfully nailed by these un- 
believers that I have spoken of here to-night, and there shed 
his blood that you and I might live. [Cheers.] Think of it ! 
To execute and hang and put to death eight millions of people. 
[Voices : " Never !"] 

It is an absurdity; and such a thing is impracticable even 
if it were right. But it is the violation of all law, human and 
divine. [A voice: "Hang Jeff. Davisl^'] You call on 
Judge Chase to hang Jeff. Davis, will you? [Great cheer- 
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ing.] I am not the court, I am not the jury, nor tiie judge. 
[Voice: " Nor the Moses!"] Before the case comes to me^ 
md all other cases, it would have to come on application as ft 
case for pardon. That is the only way the case can get to 
me. Why don't Judge Chase — Judge Chase, the chief jms- 
lice of the United States, in whose district he is — why don't 
lie try him? [Loud che««.] 

But perhaps I could answer the question; as sometimes 
persons want to be facetious and indulge in repartee, I might 
tsk you a question : Why don't you hang Thad. Stevens and 
Wendell Phillips ? [Great cheering.] A traitor at one end 
of the line is as bad as a traitor at the other. 

I know that there are some who have got their little pieces 
and sayings to repeat on public occasions, like parrots, that 
kave been placed in their mouths by their superiors, who have 
not the courage and the manhood to come forward and tell 
them themselves, but have their understrappers to do their 
work for them. [Cheers.] I know there are some who talk 
about this universal elective franchise upon which Aey 
wanted to upturn the government of Louisiana and institute 
another; who contended that we must send men there to oo&- 
trol, govern, and manage their slave population because they 
are incompetent to do it themselves* And yet they turn 
round when they get there and say they are competent to go 
to Congress and manage the afPairs of State. [Cheers.] 

Before you commence throwing your stones you ought to ba 
sure you don't live in a glass house. Then why all this 
clamor! Don't you see, my coimtrymen, it is a question of 
power, and being in power as they are^ their object is to 
perpetusde their power ? Hence, when, you talk about turn- 
ing any of them out of office, oh, they talk about " bread and 
butter." [Laughter.] 
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Yea these men are the most perfect and oomplete " bread- 
ttnd-butter par^ ^' that has ever appeared in this g&v&oh 
ment. [Great cheering.] When yon make an effort or strng- 
^e to take the nipple out of their mouths how they clamor I 
ttliey have stayed at home here five or six years, held the 
offices, grown fat, and enjoyed all the emolum^its of position ; 
and now when you talk about turning one of them out, " Oh, 
it is proscription '^ ; and hence they come forward and propose 
in Congress to do whatt To pass laws to prevent the Execn* 
tive from turning anybody out. [Voice: " Put 'em out!"] 
Hence, don't you see what the policy was to be ? I believe 
in the good old doctrine advocated by Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, of rotation in office. 

The»e people who have been enjoying these offices seem to 
have lost sight of this doctrine* I believe that when one set 
of men have ^oyed the emoluments of office long enough 
they should let another portion of the people have a chance. 
[Oheere*] How are these men to be got out [Voice: ^ Kick 
'em out!'* Oheers and lau^ter], unless your Executive can 
pat them out, unless you can reach them through the Presi- 
d/^tt 

Congress says he shall not turn them out, and they are 
tatying to pass laws to prevent it being done* Well, let me 
say to you^ if yon will stand by me in thi» action [dieers], if 
yofu will stand by me iu trying to give the pecfple a fair 
dkanoe, soldiers and citizms^ to participate in those offices, 
Qod being willing^ I will '' kick thaem ofot '^ just as fast as I 
can. [Great cheering.} 

Let me say to you in eoniduding what i have said, and I 
intended to say but little^ but was provoked into tihis, rather 
than otherwise, I care not for the menaees, the taunts, and 
jeers ; I care not for the threats ; I do not intend to be bullied 
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by my enemies nor overawed by my friends [cheers], but, 
God willing, with your help I will veto their measures when- 
ever they come to me. [Cheers.] 

I place myself upon the ramparts of the constitution, and 
when I see the enemy approaching, so long as I have eyes to 
see or ears to hear, or a tongue to sound the alarm, so help me 
God, I will do it and call upon the people to be my judges. 
[Cheers.] I tell you here to-night that the constitution of 
the country is being encroached upon. I tell you here to- 
night that the citadel of liberty is being endangered. [A 
voice : " Go it, Andy ! "] 

I say to you then, go to work ; take the constitution as your 
palladium of civil and religious liberty ; take it as your chief 
ark of safety. Just let me ask you here to-night to ding to 
the Constitution in this great struggle for freedom, and for its 
preservation, as the shipwrecked mariner clings to the mast 
when the midnight tempest closes around him. [Cheers.] 

So far as my public life has been advanced, the people of 
Missouri as well as of other States know that my efforts 
have been devoted in that direction which would ameliorate 
and elevate the interests of the great mass of the people. 
[Voice : " That's so.''] 

Why, where's the speech, where's the vote to be got of 
mine, but what has always had a tendency to elevate the 
great working classes of the people ? [Cheers.] When they 
talk about tyranny and despotism, where's one act of Andrew 
Johnson that ever encroached upon the rights of a freeman 
in this land ? But because I have stood as a faithful sentinel 
upon the watch tower of freedom to sound the alarm, hence 
all this traduction and detraction that has been heaped upon 
me. [" Bully for Andy Johnson ! "] 

I now, then, in conclusloi, my countrymen, hand over to 
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yon the flag of your country with thirty-six stars npon it. I 
hand over to you your constitution with the charge and re-' 
sponsibility of preserving it intact. I hand over to you to* 
night the Union of these States, the great magic circle which' 
en braces them all. I hand them all over to you, the people 
in whom I have always trusted in all great emergencies,^ 
questions which are of such vital interest, — ^I hand them over 
to you as men who can rise above party, who can stand around 
the altar of a common country with their faces upturned to 
heaven, swearing by him that lives for ever and ever that 
the altar and all shall sink in the dust, but that the constitu- 
tion and the Union shall be preserved. Let us stand by the 
Union of these States, let us fight enemies of the government, 
come from what quarter they may. My stand has been 
taken. 

You understand what my position is, and in parting with 
you now I leave the government in your hands with the 
confidence I have always had that the people will ultimately 
redress all wrongs and set the government right. Then, gen- 
tlemen, in conclusion, I thank you for the cordial welcome 
you have given me in this great city of the northwest, whose 
destiny no one can foretell. Now [Voice: "Three cheers 
for Johnson ! "] then, in bidding you good-night, I leave all 
in your charge, and thank you for the cordial welcome you 
have given me in this spontaneous outpouring of the people 
of your city. 
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VtTJLLLAM. BWABT GLAPSTONB was botn in 1809 in liverpool, whme 

^^ his father, a native of Scotland, had become an opulent merchant, and 
bad also acquired large interests in the British West Indies. The boy William 
was sent to Eton, and afterward to Christ Ohuvch, Oxford, where he took a 
double first-class. At the same time he so distinguished himself as a ready and 
forceful speaker in the Oxford Union Debating Society that he received from the 
Duke of Newcastle, the father of his college friend. Lord LizKoln, the offer el a 
■eat in &e House of Commons lor the borough of Newark. He entwed Parlia- 
ment as an extreme Conservative, and for a considerable lime was known as *'the 
rising hope of the stem and unbending Tories.'' He supported Sir Bobert Peel, 
kowever, when the latter determined to renounce the protectioniit policy of Uie 
Conservative party, and to repeal the Com Laws. He remained what was 
known as a Peelite for many years thereafter, and as lately as 1858 accepted 
from a Conservative administration the appointment of Lord ffigh CommfaisioDer 
to the Ionian Islands. Subsequently he became a eoUeague of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Bussell, and ultimately became Prime Minister as leader of the 
Liberal party. When the liberals were beaten in 1874 he announced his inten- 
tion of retiring from public Hfe, and during the Beaocmafieid Parliament, which 
lasted until 1880, Lord Hartington was recognized as diief of the liberal Oppo- 
sition. When Lord Beaconsfield was beaten at the ballot-box, however, the 
almost unanimous demand of the Liberal party compelled the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power, and he again became Prime Minister, retaimng <^Boe uBtU the 
spring of 1885. At the general election held in December of that year the 
liberals and Irish Home Bulers between them commanded a large majority of 
the House of Commons, and Gladstone again was made Prime Minister. He 
now introduced the project of self-government for Ireland, which is known aa 
the first Home Bule bill, but owing to the secession of the so-caUed Unionisi- 
Liberals, it was beaten in the House of Commons, and as the Conservatives 
triumphed in the succeeding general election, Gladstone gave place to Lord 
Salisbury. He was once more retumed to office, nevertheless, in 1892 \Aih. a 
majority of 40 in the House of Commons, and succeeded in carrying through 
that body his second Home Bule bill, which differed considerably from the first. 
The iTtisasure was beaten, however, in the House of Lords, and Gladstone soon 
afterward resigned the post of Premier, being succeeded by Lord Bosebery. He 
died in 1898. We here reproduce the remarkable speeches upon Ireland which 
he delivered in 1886 and in the years immediately ioUowinc. 
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ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

DELIVERED AT WEST CALDER, NOVEMBER vj, 1879 

MR CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEACEN,— In address- 
ing you to-daj, as in addressing like audiences assem- 
bled for a like purpose in other places of the county, 
I am warmed by the enthusiastic welcome which you have 
been pleased in every quarter and in every form to accord 
to me. I am, on the other hand, daunted when I reccdlect, 
first of all, what large demands I have to make on your pa- 
tience; and secondly, how inadequate are my powers and how 
inadequate almost any amount of time you can grant me to 
set forth worthily the whole of the case which ought to be 
laid before you in connection with the coming election. 

ToKJay, gentlemen, as I know that many among you are 
iaterested in the land and as I feel that what is termed ^^ agri- 
cultural distress " is at the present moment a topic too serious 
to be omitted from our consideration, I shall say some words 
upcm the subject of that agricultural distress and particularly 
because in connection with it there have arisen in some quar- 
ters of the country proposals which have received a counte- 
nance far beyond their deserts to reverse or to compromise the 
work which it took us one whole generation to achieve and to 
revert to the mischievous, obstructive, and impoverishing sys- 
tem of protection. Gentlemen, I speak of agricultural distress 
as a matter now undoubtedly serious. Let none of us with- 
hold our sympathy from the farmer, the cultivator of the soil,' 
in the struggle he has to undergo. His struggle is a struggle 
of competition with the United States. But I do not fully 
explain the case when I say the United States. It is not with 
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the entire United States, it is with the western portion of these 
States — that portion remote from the seaboard; and I wish in 
the first place, gentlemen, to state to you all a fact of very 
great interest and importance, as it seems to me, relating to 
and defining the point at which the competition of the west- 
em States of America is most severely felt. I have in my 
hand a letter received recently from one well-known and hon- 
orably known in Scotland — Mr. Lyon Playfair, who has re- 
cently been a traveller in the United States and who, as you 
well know, is as well qualified as any man upon earth for ac- 
curate and careful investigation. The point, gentlemen, at 
which the competition of the western States of America is 
most severely felt is in the eastern States of America. What- 
ever be agricultural distress in Scotland, whatever it be, where 
undoubtedly it is more felt in England, it is greater by much 
in the eastern States of America. In the States of New Eng- 
land the soil has been to some extent exhausted by careless 
methods of agriculture, and these, gentlemen, are the greatest 
of all the enemies with which the farmer has to contend. 

But the foundation of the statement I make, that the east- 
em States of America are those that most feel the competition 
of the West is to be found in facts, — ^in this fact above all, 
not only they are not in America, as we are here, talking 
about the shortness of the annual returns and in some places 
having much said on the subject of rents and of temporary 
remission or of permanent reduction. That is not the state 
of things; they have actually got to this point that the capital 
values of land, as tested by sales in the market, have under- 
gone an enormous diminution. Now I will tell you some- 
thing that actually happened, on the authority of my friend 
Mr. Playfair. I will tell you something that has happened 
in one of the New England States, — ^not, recollect, in a desert 
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or a remote country, — in an old cultivated country and near 
one of the towns of these States, a town that has the honorable 
name of Wellesley. 

Mr. Playfair tells me this: Three weeks ago — that is to 
say about the first of this month, so you will see my informa- 
tion is tolerably recent, — three weeks ago a friend of Mr. 
Playfair bought a farm near Wellesley for $33 an acre, — for 
£6 12s. an acre, — agricultural land, remember, in an old set- 
tled country. That is the present condition of agricultural 
property in the old States of New England. I think by the 
simple recital of that fact I have tolerably well established 
my case, for you have not come in England and you have not 
come in Scotland to the point at which agricultural land is to 
be had — not wild land, but improved and old cultivated land, 
— ^is to be had for the price of £6 12s. an acre. He mentions 
that this is by no means a strange case, an isolated case, that it 
fairly represented the average transactions that have been 
going on; and he says that in that region the ordinary price of 
agricultural land at the present time is from $20 to $60 an 
acre, or from £4 to £10. In New York the soil is better and 
the population is greater; but even in the State of New York 
land ranges for agricultural purposes from $50 to $100, that 
is to say from £10 to £20 an' acre. 

I think those of you, gentlemen, who are farmers will per- 
haps derive some comfort from perceiving that if the pressure 
here is heavy the pressure elsewhere and the pressure nearer 
to the seat of this very abundant production is greater and far 
greater still. 

It is most interesting to consider, however, what this pres- 
sure is. There has been developed in the astonishing progres- 
sive power of the United States — ^there has been developed a 
8 faculty of producing com for the subsistence of man with a 
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lapidity and to an extent unknown in the experience of man- 
kind. There is nothing like it in histoiry. Do not let us con- 
ceal, gentlemen, from ourselves the fact; I shall not stand the 
worse with any of you who are farmers if I at once arrow that 
this greater and comparatively immense abundance of the 
prime article of subsistence for mankind is a great blessing 
vouchsafed by Providence to mankind. In part I believe thiit 
the cheapness has been increased by special causes. The lands 
from which the great abundance of American wheat comes are 
very thinly peopled as yet. They will become more thickly 
peopled and as they become more thickly peopled a larger 
proportion of their produce will be wanted for home consump- 
tion and less of it wiU come to you, and at a hi^er price. 
Again, if we are rightly informed, the price of Americaa 
wheat has been unnaturally reduced by the extraordinary de- 
presfflon, in recent times^ of trade in America^ and especially 
of the mineral trades, upon which many railroads are depend- 
ent in America and with which these railroads are connected 
in America in a degree and manner that in this country we 
Jrnow but little of. With a revival of trade in America it is 
to be expected that the freights of com will increase and all 
other freights, because the emjJoyment of the railroads will 
be a great deal more abundant and they will not be content 
to carry com at nominal rates. In some respects therefor* 
you may expect a mitigation of the pressure, but in other re- 
spects it is likely to continue. 

Nay, the prime minister is reported as having not long ago 
said, — and he ought to have the best information on thia sub- 
ject, nor am I going to impeach in the main what he stated, — 
he gave it to be understood that there was about to be a 
development of com production in Canada which would en- 
tirely throw into tho shade this com production in like Umted 
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States. Weil, that eertainly wsls very eeid oomf ort as far as . 
die Bnidsli agriculturifit is canoerDed, because be did iK)t say — 
he could not say — that the oom producticm of the United 
States was to fall o&y but thei« was to be added an enormoui 
oom poioduetion from Manitoba, the great Province which 
forms now a part of the Canada Dominion. There is n« 
doubt, I believe, that it is a correct expectation that vast or 
very krge quantities of com will proceed from that Provinai 
and therefore we have to look iorwaxd to a state of things ia 
which, for a. eonaderable time to oome, large quantities ci. 
wheat will be forthcoming from America, probably larger 
quantities and perhaps frequently at lower prices than thost 
at which the com-produci»g and c(»ii^exportiaig distriote of 
Europe have commonly been able to supply us. Now that I 
b^eve to be, gentlemen, upon the whole, BiOt an unfair repre- 
sentatioii of the state of things. 

How are you to meet that state of things? What are your 
fair claims? I will tell you. In my opinion your fair daimi 
are, in the main, two. One is to be allowed to purchase every 
artide that you require in the cheapest market and have no 
needless burden laid upon anything tha4; comes to you and caa 
aa»st you in the cultivaticoi of your land. But that claim 
has been conceded and fulfilled. 

I do not know whether there is an ofeject, an instrument, a 
tool of any kind, an auxiliary of any kind, that you want for 
the business of the farmer wiiich you do not buy at this 
SMiaent in the cheapest market Eut beyond that you want 
to be relieved from every unjust and unnecessary legislative 
restraint. I say every unnecesBary legislative restraint be- 
caase tasation, gentlemen, is unf oitonately a iiestraint upon 
ui all, but we cannot say that it h alwx^ unneoessaTy and we 
cannot say that it is always unjust. Festerday I ventured to 
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state — and I will therefore not now return to the subject — ^a 
number of matteiB connected with the state of legislation in 
which it appears to me to be of vital importance both to the 
agricultural interest and to the entire community, that the 
occupiers and cultivators of the land of this country should be 
relieved from restraints under the operation of which they 
now suffer considerably. Beyond those two great heads, gen- 
tlemen, what you have to look to, I believe, is your own en- 
ergy, your own energy of thought and action, and your care 
not to undertake to pay rents greater than, in reasonable cal- 
culation, you think you can afford. I am by no means sure, 
though I speak subject to the correction of higher authority, 
— I am by no means sure that in Scotland within the last fif- 
teen or twenty years something of a speculative character has 
not entered into rents and particularly, perhaps, into the rents 
of hill farms. I remember hearing of the augmentations 
which were taking place I believe all over Scotland — ^I veri- 
fied the fact in a number of counties — about twelve or four- 
teen years ago, in the rents of hill farms, which I confess im- 
pressed me with the idea that the high prices that were then 
ruling, and ruling increasingly from year to year, for meat 
and wool, were perhaps for once leading the wary and shrewd 
Scottish agriculturist a little beyond the mark in the rents he 
undertook to pay. But it is not this only which may press. 
It is, more broadly, in a serious and manful struggle that you 
are engaged, in which you will have to exert yourselves to the 
uttermost, in which you will have a right to claim everything 
that the legislature can do for you; and I hope it may per- 
haps possibly be my privilege and honor to assist in procuring 
for you some of those provisions of necessary liberation from 
restraint; but beyond that it is your own energies of thought 
and action to which you will have to trust 
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Now, gentlemen, having said thus much my next duty is to 
warn you against quack remedies, against delusive remedies, 
against the quack remedies that there are plenty of people 
found to propose, not so much in Scotland as in England; for, 
gentlemen, from Midlothian at present we are speaking to 
England as well as to Scotland. Let me give a friendly warn- 
ing from this northern quarter to the agriculturist of England 
not to be deluded by those who call themselves his friends in: 
a degree of special and superior excellence and who have 
been too much given to delude him in other times; not to be 
deluded into hoping relief from sources from which it can 
never come. Now, gentlemen, there are three of these reme- 
dies. The first of them, gentlemen, I will not call a quack 
remedy at all, but I will speak of it notwithstanding in the 
tone of rational and dispassionate discussion. I am not now 
so much upon the controversial portion of the land question^ 
a field which, Heaven knows, is wide enougk — as I am upon 
matters of deep and univeiBal interest to us in our economic 
and social condition. There are some gentlemen and there 
are persons for whom I for one have very great respect, who 
think that the difficulties of our agriculture may be got over 
by a fundamental change in the land-holding system of this 
country. 

I do not mean, now pray observe, a change as to the law of 
entail and settlement and all those restraints which I hope 
were tolerably well disposed of yesterday at Dalkeith, but I 
mean those who think that if you can cut up the land, or a 
large part of it, into a multitude of small properties that of 
itself will solve the difficulty and start everybody on a career 
of prosperity. 

Now, gentlemen, to a proposal of that kind I for one am 
not going to object upon the ground that it would be incon- 
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fiistent with the privilegeB of laaded proprietoTS. In nigu 
opinioiiy if it is known to be for the welfare of the oomnni- 
nitj at lai^, the legislature is perfectly entitled to bi^ col 
the landed proprietois. It is not intended piobably to coBr- 
fiscate the ^opertj of a landed proprietor more than the prop^ 
erty of any other man; bnt the state is perfectly entiti^ed, if il 
jJease, to buy out the landed proprietors as it may think fid 
for the purpose of dividing the property into small lots. I 
don't widi to recommend it beeaxuse I will show you the doubta 
that to my mind hang abdnt that proposal; but I admit that iS 
principle no objection can be taken. Those peroons who pa^ 
sess large portions of the spaces of the earth are not altogether 
in the same position as the poBseesors of mere personalty; th«i 
peisonallydoes not impose the same lindtationsupon the acticai 
and industry of man and up<m the well-being of the commo- 
nity as does the possessiosi of knd; and therefore I freely owH 
that compulsory ex|Hx>priation is a thing which for an ade- 
quate public object is in itself admissible and so far sound hk 
prineipla 

Now, gentlemen, this idea about small proprietors, however^ 
is one which very large bodies and parties in this country treat 
ivith the utmost contempt ; and they are accustomed to poini 
to France, and say : ^^ Look at France." In France you haw 
got 5,000,000 — I am not quite sure whether it is 5,000,000 01 
even more; I do notwish to be beyond the ma^ in anything— « 
you have 6,000,000 of small proprietors, and you do not pro- 
duce in France as many bui^ls of whoat per acre as you ^ 
in Fkgland. Well, now I am going to point out to yon ii 
very lyauarkafale fact with regard to the oondition of Franoe. 
I will not say that France produces — ^for I believe it does not 
produce — as many buiahdLs of wheat per acre as England does, 
but I should like to know whether the wheat of France is pro- 
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duced mainly upon the small properties of France. I believe 
tliat the wheat of France is prodnced mainly upon the large 
properties of France, and I have not any doubt that the large 
properties of England are upon the whole better cultivated 
and more capital is put into the land than in the large 
properties of France. But it is fair that justice should be doxie 
to what is called the peasant proprietary. Peasant proprietary 
is an exeellait thing, if it can be had, in many points of view. 
It interests an enormous number of the people in the soil of 
the coimtry and in the stability of its institutions and its laws. 
But now look at the effect that it has upon the progressive 
value of the land — and I am going to give you a very few 
figures which I will endeavor to relieve from all complication 
lest I should unnecessarily weary you. But what will you 
think when I tell you that the agricultural value of France — 
the taxable income derived from the land, and therefore the 
income of the proprietors of that land — ^has advanced during 
our lifetime far more rapidly than that of England ? When 
I say England I believe the same thing is applicable to Scot- 
land, certainly to Ireland; but I shall take England for my 
test because the difference between England and Scotland, 
though great, does not touch the principle, and because it so 
happens that we have some means of illustration from former 
times for England which are not equally applicable for all the 
three kingdoms. 

Here is the state of the case. I will not go back any further 
than 1851. I might go back much further; it would only 
strengthen my case. But for 1851 I have a statement made 
by French official authority of the agricultural income of 
France as well as the income of other real property, namely, 
houses. In 1851 the agricultural income of France was 
£76,000,000. It was greater in 1851 than the whole income 
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from land and houses together had been in 1821. This is a 
tolerable evidence of progress, but I will not enter into the 
detail of it because I have no means of dividing the two — ^the 
house income and the land income — for the earlier year, 
namely, 1821, In 1851 it was £76,000,000— the agri- 
cultural income; and in 1864 it had risen from £76,000,000 
to £106,000,000. That is to say, in the space of thirteen 
years the increase of agricultural values in France — annual 
values — was no less than forty per cent, or three per cent per 
annum. Now I go to England. Wishing to be quite ac- 
curate, I shall limit myself to that with respect to which we 
have positive figures. In England the agricultural income 
in 1813-14 was £37,000,000 ; in 1842 it was £42,000,000, and 
that year is the one I will take as my starting point. I have 
given you the years 1851 to 1864 in France. I could only 
give you those thirteen years with a certainty that I was not 
misleading you, and I believe I have kept within the mark. 
I believe I might have put my case more strongly for France. 
In 1842, then, the agricultural income of England was 
£42,000,000; in 1876 it was £52,000,000— that is to say, 
while the agricultural income of France increased forty per 
cent in thirteen years the agricultural income of England 
increased twenty per cent in thirty-four years. The increase 
in France was three per cent per annum; the increase in Eng- 
land was about one half or three fifths per cent per annum. 
Now, gentlemen, I wish this justice to be done to a system 
where peasant proprietary prevails. It is of great impor- 
tance. And \\dll you allow me, you who are Scotch agricul- 
turists, to assure you that I speak to you not only with the 
respect which is due from a candidate to a constituency, but 
with the deference which is due from a man knowing very 
little of agricultural matters to those who know a great deal ? 
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2ind there is one point at which the considerations that I have 
been opening up, and this rapid increase of the value of the 
soil in France, bear upon our discussions. Let me try to ex- 
plain it. I believe myself that the operation of economic 
laws is what in the main dictates the distribution of landed 
property in this country. I doubt if those economic laws will 
allow it to remain cut up into a multitude of small properties 
like the small properties of France. As to small holdings, I 
am one of those who attach the utmost value to them. I say 
that in the Lothians — ^I say that in the portion of the country 
where almost beyond any other large holdings prevail — in 
some parts of which large holdings exclusively are to be 
found- — I attach the utmost value to them. But it is not on 
that point I am going to dwell, for we have no time for what 
is unnecessary. What I do wish very respectfully to submit 
to you, gentlemen, is this. When you see this vast increase 
of the agricultural value of France you know at once it is 
perfectly certain that it has not been upon the large properties 
of France, which, if anything, are inferior in cultivation to 
the large properties of England. It has been upon those very 
peasant-properties which some people are so ready to decry. 
What do the peasant-properties mean ? They mean what in 
France is called the small cultivation — ^that is to say, cultiva- 
tion of superior articles pursued upon a small scale — cultiva- 
tion of flowers, cultivation of trees and shrubs, cultivation of 
fruits of every kind, and all that in fact which rises above the 
ordinary character of farming produce, and rather approaches 
the produce of the gardener. 

Gentlemen, I cannot help having this belief that, among 
other means of meeting the difficulties in which we may be 
placed, our destiny is that a great deal more attention will 
tave to be given than heretofore by the agriculturiflts of 
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England, and perhaps even by ike agricnltnriste of Scodand, 
to the production of fruits^ of vegetables, of flowers, of all 
that variety of objects which are sure to find a market in a 
rich and wealthy country like this, but which have hitherto 
been consigned almost exclusively to garden production. You 
know that in Scotland, in Aberdeenshire — and I am told also 
in Perthshire — ^a great example of this kind has been set in 
the cultivation of strawberries — ^the cultivation of straw- 
berries is carried on over hundreds of acres at once. I am 
ashamed, gentlemen, to go further into this matter as if I 
was attempted to instruct you. I am sure you will take my 
hint as a respectful hint — ^I am sure you will take it as a 
friendly hint. I do not believe that the large properties of 
this country, generally or universally, can or will be broken 
up into small ones. I do not believe that the land of this 
country will be owned as a general rule by those who cultivate 
it. I believe we shall continue to have, as we have had, a 
class of landlords and a class of culiivatofB, but I most earn- 
estly desire to see — not only to see the relations of those classes 
to one another harmonious and sounds their interests never 
brought into conflict ; but I desire to see both flourishing and 
prospering, and the soil of my country producing as far as 
may be under the influence of capital and skill, every variety 
of product which may pve an abundant livelihood to thoiee 
who live upon it. I say, therefore, gentlemen, and I say it 
with all respect, I hope for a good deal, from the small cul- 
ture, the culture in use among the small proprietors of 
France ; but I do not look to a fundamental change in the dis- 
tribution of landed property in this country as a remedy for 
agricultural distress. 

But I go on to another remedy winch is proposed, and I do 
it with a great deal less of respect y nay, I now oome to the 
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t^on of what I have presnmdd to call quack remediea. 
Tliore is a quack remedy whidb is called Beciprocity, and this 
Ifiiaek remedy is imder the special protecticm of quads: doctoora, 
imd among the quack doctors I am sorry to say there appear to 
he some in rery high station indeed^ and if I am rightly in- 
formed, no less a person than her Majesty's secretary of state 
for foreign affairs has been moving ahont the country and 
iodicating a very consickrahle expectation that possibly by 
leeiprocity agricuhoral distress will be relieved. Let me 
lest^ gentlemen, the efficacy of this^ quack remedy for your, in 
iome places, agricultural pressure, and generally distress — 
ihe pressure that ha» been upon you, the straggle in ^ich yoa 
are engaged. Pray watch its operation; jwuy note what is 
said by the advocates of reciprocity. They always say. We 
Me the soundest and best free-traders. We recommend 
feeiprocity because it ia the truly effectual method of bringing 
about free trade. At present Arnica imposes enormous 
iivties upon our cotton goods and upon our iron goods. Put 
leeiprocify into play and Ammca will become a free^trading 
eountry. Very well, gentlemen^ how would iiiat operate upon 
you agricnlturislB in particular? Wliy, H would oparate 
llius: If your condition is to be regretted in certain par- 
tiealars and capable of amendment, I beg you to cast an eye 
of sympatl&y upon the condition of the American agricul- 
tarist It has be^i very well said, and very truly said, — 
tiiou^ it i» a smart antithesis^ — tiie American agriculturist 
has got to buy everything that he wants at prices which are 
fixed in Washington by the legislation of America, but he has 
got to scJl everything that he produces at prices which 
Bie fixed in Liverpool — fixed by the free c o mpetction of the 
world. How would you like that, gentlemen — to have pro- 
tective prices to pay for everything that you use — ^fbr youn 
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manures, for your animals, for your implements, for all your 
farming stock, and at the same time to have to sell what you 
produce in the free and open market of the world ? But bring 
reciprocity into play, and then if reciprocity doctors are right 
the Americans will remove all their protective duties, and the 
[American farmer, instead of producing as he does now, under 
ihe disadvantage and the heavy disadvantage of having to 
pay protective prices for everything that constitutes his farm- 
ing stock, will have all his tools and implements, and manures, 
and everything else purchased in the free, open market of the 
world at free-trade prices. So he will be able to produce his 
corn to compete with you even cheaper than he does now. So 
much for reciprocity considered as a cure for distress. I am 
not going to consider it now in any other point of view. 

But, gentlemen, there are another set of men who are bolder 
still, and who are not for reciprocity; who are not content 
with that milder form of quackery, but who recommend a 
reversion, pure and simple, to what I may fairly call, I think, 
the exploded doctrine of protection. And upon this, gentle- 
men, I think it necessary, if you will allow me, to say to you a 
few words, because it is a very serious matter, and it is all 
the more serious because her Majesty's government — ^I do not 
scruple to say — are coquetting with this subject in a way 
which is not right. They are tampering with it; they are 
playing with it. A protective speech was made in the House 
of Commons in a debate last year by Mr. Chaplin, on the part 
of what is called " the agricultural interest." Mr. Chaplin 
did not use the word protection, but what he did say was this : 
He said he demanded that the malt tax should be abolished 
and the revenue supplied by a tax upon foreign barley or some 
other foreign commodity. Well, if he has a measure of that 
kind in his pocket I don't ask him to affix the word protection 
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to it. I can do that for myself. Not a word of rebuke, gen- 
tlemen, was uttered to the doctrines of Mr. Chaplin. He 
was complimented upon the ability of his speech and the well- 
chosen terms of his motion. Some of the members of her 
Majesty's government — the minor members of her Majesty's 
government — ^the humbler luminaries of that great constella- 
tion — have been going about the country and telling their 
farming constituents that they think the time has come when 
a return to protection might very wisely be tried. But, gen- 
tlemen, what delusions have been practised upon the un- 
fortunate British farmer I When we go back for twenty 
years, what is now called the Tory party was never heard of 
as the Tory party. It was always heard of as the party of 
protection. As long as the chiefs of the protective party were 
not in office, as long as they were irresponsible, they recom- 
mended themselves to the good will of the farmer as pro^ 
tectionists, and said they would set him up and put his inter- 
ests on a firm foundation through protection. We brought 
them into office in the year 1852. I gave with pleasure a 
vote that assisted to bring them into office. I thought bring- 
ing them into office was the only way of putting their pro- 
fessions to the test. They came into office, and before they 
had been six months in office they had thrown protection to 
the winds. !And that is the way in which the British farmer's 
expectations are treated by those who claim for themselves in 
the special sense the designation of his friends. 

It is exactly the same with the malt tax. Gentlemen, what 
is done with the malt tax ? The malt tax is held by them to 
be a great grievance on the British farmer. Whenever a 
Liberal government is in office, from time to time they have 
a great muster from all parts of the country to vote for the 
abolition of the malt tax. But when a Tory government 
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fomes into office, the abolition of the malt tax is totally for- 
gotten ; and we have now had six jears of a Tory goyemmeat 
without a word said, as far as I can recollect, — and my friesd 
ki the chair could correct me if I were wrong,— withwt a 
motion made, or a vote taken, on the subject of the mah tax. 
The malt tax^ great and important as it is, is small in refer- 
ence to protection. Gentlemen, it is a very serious matter 
Hideed if we ought to go back to protection, because how did 
we come out of protection to free trade ? We came out of it 
hj a struggle which in its crisis threatened to convulse the 
country, which occupied Pariiaments, upon which electioiifl 
turned, which took up twenty years of our legislative life, 
which broke up parties. In a word, it effected a change so 
serious that if, after the manner in which we effected that 
change,, it be right that we should go back upon our steps, 
then all I can say », that we must lose that which has erer 
been one of the most honorable distinctions of British legw- 
IfttJon in the general! estimation oi the world, — that Brit^ 
legislation, if it nKwes slowly, always moves in one direc- 
tion — ^that we never go back upon our steps. 

But are we such children that, after spending twenty 
years — as I may say from 1840 to 1860 — in Iwreaking down 
the huge fabric of protection, in 1879- we are seriourfy to set 
about building^ it up again? If that be right, gentlemen, 
let it be done, but it will involve on our part a most hmaaXa^ 
ing confession. In my opmion it is not right. Pretectwa, 
however, let me point out, now is asked for in two fOTms^ and 
I am n^ gotng" to quote Lord Beaconsfield for the pwrpose 
of expressing my eoncrarence with him. 

STostfy, I am bound to say, as far as my knowledge g*''^ 
piroteetion has not been asked for by the agricultwal iiilev- 
est, certainly not hy the farmers of Scotland. 
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It has been asked for by certain injudicioufi cliques and 
classes of persons connected with other industries — connectetl 
"with some manufacturing industries. Th«y want to liav« 
duties laid upon manufactures. 

But here Lord Beaeonsfield said — and I cordially agree 
with him — that he would be no party to the institution of a 
system in which protection was to be given to manufacturers 
and to be refused to agriculture. 

That one-sided protection I deem to be totally intolerable, 
and I reject it even at the threshold as unworthy of a word 
of examination or discussion. 

But let us go on to two-aided protection and see whether 
that is any better — that is to say, protection in the shape of 
Arties on manufactures and protection in the shape of duties 
i^poa eom, duties upon meat, duties upon butter and cheese 
and eggs, and every thing that can be produced from the 
land. Now, gentlemen, in order to see whether we can here 
find a remedy for our difficulties, I prefer to speculation and 
mere abstract argument the method of reverting to expe- 
rience. Experience will give us very distinct lessons upon 
tiis matter. We have the power, gentlemen, of going back 
to the time when protection was in full and unchecked force, 
and of examining the effect which it produced upon the 
wealth of the country. How, will you say, do I mean to test 
that wealth ? I mean to test that wealth by the exports of 
tlve country and I will tell you why, because your prosperity 
depends upon the wealth of your customers — that is to say, 
vpofi their capacity to buy what you produce. And who an? 
your cufltamers? Your customers are the industrial populft- 
tion of the country who produce what we export and send 
all over the world. Consequently, when exports mcrease, 
yo«r customers are doing a large business, are growing 
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wealthy, are putting money in tlieir pockets, and are able to 
take that money out of their pockets in order to fill their 
stomachs with what you produce. WTien, on the contrary, 
exports do not increase, your customers are poor, your prices 
go down, as you have felt within the last few years in the 
price of meat, for example, and in other things, and your 
condition is proportionally depressed. Now, gentlemen, 
down to the year 1842 no profane hand had been laid upon 
the august fabric of protection. For recollect that the f arm- 
rrs' friends always told us that it was a very august fabric, 
nd that if you pulled it down it would involve the ruin of the 
ountry. That, you remember, was the commonplace of 
every Tory speech delivered from a country hustings to a 
farming constituency. But before 1842 another agency had 
come into force, which gave new life in a very considerable 
degree to the industry of the country, and that was the 
agency of railways, of improved communication, which short- 
ened distance and cheapened transit, and effected in that way 
an enormous economical gain and addition to the wealth of 
the country. Therefore, in order to see what we owe to our 
friend protection, I won't allow that friend to take credit 
for what was done by railways in improving the wealth of 
the country. I will go to the time when I may say there 
were virtually no railways — that is the time before 1830. 
Now, gentlemen, here are the official facts which I shall lay 
before you in the simplest form, and remember, using round 
numbers. I do that because, although round numbers can- 
not be absolutely accurate, they are easy for the memory to 
take in, and they involve no material error, no falsification 
of the case. In the year 1800, gentlemen, the exports of 
British produce were £39,500,000 in value. The population 
at that time, — no, I won't speak of the exact figure of the 
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population, because I have not got it for the three kingdoms. 
In the years 1826 to 1830, — ^that is, after a medium period 
of eight and twenty years, — the average of our exports for 
those five years, which had been £39,500,000 in 1800, was 
£37,000,000. It is fair to admit that in 1800 the currency 
was somewhat less sound, and therefore I am quite willing 
to admit that the £37,000,000 probably meant as much in 
value as the £39,500,000, but substantially, gentlemen, the 
trade of the country was stationary, practically stationary, 
under protection. The condition of the people grew, if pos- 
sible, rather worse than better. The wealth of the country 
was nearly stationary. But now I show you what protection 
produced; that it made no* addition, it gave no onward move- 
ment to the profits of those who are your customers. But 
on these profits you depend; because, under all circumstances, 
gentlemen, this I think nobody will dispute, — a considerable 
portion of what the Englishman or the Scotchman produces 
will some way or other find its way down his throat. 

What has been the case, gentlemen, since we cast off the 
superstition of protection, since we discarded the imposture 
of protection ? I will tell you what happened between 1830, 
when there were no railways, and 1842, when no change, no 
important change, had been made as to protection, but when 
the railway system was in operation, hardly in Scotland, but 
in England to a very great extent, to a very considerable ex- 
tent upon the main lines of communication. The exports 
which in 1830 had been somewhere about £37,000,000, be- 
tween 1840 and 1842 showed an average amount of 
i£50,000,000. That seems due, gentlemen, to the agency of 
railways; and I wish you to bear in mind the increasing 
jbenefit now derived from that agency, in order that I may 
hot claim any undue credit for freedom of trade. From 
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1842, gentlemen, onward the successive stages of free trade 
began; in 1842, in 1845, in 1846, in 1853, and again in 1860, 
the large measures were carried which have completely re- 
formed your customs tariff, and reduced it from a taxation 
of twelve hundred articles to a taxation of, I think, less than 
twelve. 

Now, under the system of protection, the export trade of 
the country, the wealth and the power of the manufacturing 
and producing classes to purchase your agricultural products 
did not increase at all. In the time when railways began to 
be in operation, but before free trade, the exports of the 
country increased, as I have shown you, by £13,000,000 in 
somewhere about thirteen years — that is to say, taking it 
roughly, at the rate of £1,000,000 a year. 

But since 1842 and down to the present time wc have 
had, along with railways, always increasing their benefits, — 
we have had the successive adoption of free-trade measures ; 
and what has been the state of the export business of the 
country ? It has risen in this degree, that that which from 
1840 to 1842 averaged £50,000,000 from 1873 to 1878 
averaged £218,000,000. Instead of increasing, as it has 
done between 1830 and 1842, when railways only were at 
work, at the rate of £1,000,000 a year — instead of remain- 
ing stagnant as it did when the country was under protection 
pure and simple, with no augmentation of the export trade to 
enlarge the means of those who buy your products, the total 
growth in a period of thirty-five years was no less than 
£168,000,000, or, taking it roughly, a growth in the export 
trade of the country to the extent of between £4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 a year. But^ gentlemen, you know the fact 
You know very well that while restriction was in force yon 
did not get the prices that you have been getting for the 
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hurt twenty years. The price of wheat has been mnch the 
same ba it had been before. The price of oats is a better 
price than was to be had on the average of protective times. 
Bnt the price, with the exception of wheat, of almoet every 
agricultural commodity, the price of wool, the price of meat, 
the price of cheese, the price of every thing that the soil 
producesi^ has been largely increased in a market free and 
open to the world; because, while the artificial advantage 
which you got through protection, as it was supposed to be 
an advantage, was removed, you were brought into that free 
and open market, and the energy of free trade so enlarged 
the buying capacity of your customers that they were willing 
and able to give you and did give you a great deal m(3fre 
for your meat, your wool, and your products in general, than 
you wouW ever have got under the system of protection. 
Gentlemen, if that be true--and it cannot, I believe, be im- 
peached or impugned — ^if that be true, I don't think I need 
further discuss the matter, especially when so many other 
matters have to be discussed. 

I will therefore ask you again to cross the seas with me. 
I see that the time is flying onward, and, gentlemen, it is very 
hard upon you to be so much vexed upon the subject of policy 
abroad. You think generally, and I think, that your do- 
mestic affairs are quite enou^ to call for all your attention. 
There was a saying of an ancient Greek orator, who unfor- 
tunately very much undervalued what we generally call Ae 
better portioct of the community — namely, women; he made 
a very disrespectful observation which I am going to quote, 
not for the purpose of concurring with it, but for the purpose 
of an illustration. 

Perieles, the great Athenian statesman, said with regard 
to women, their greatest merit was to be never heard of. 
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i Now, what Pericles untruly said of women, I am very 
much disposed to say of foreign affairs— their great merit 
would be to be never heard of. Unfortunately, instead of 
being never heard of, they are always heard of, and you hear 
almost of nothing else ; and I can't promise you, gentlemen, 
that you will be relieved from this everlasting din, because 
the consequences of an unwise meddling with foreign affairs 
are consequences that will for some time necessarily continue 
to trouble you, and that will find their way to your pockets 
in the shape of increased taxation. 

Gentlemen, with that apology I ask you again to go with 
me beyond the seas. And as I wish to do full justice I will 
tell you what I think to be the right principles of foreign 
policy; and then, as far as your patience and my strength 
will permit, I will, at any rate for a short time, illustrate 
those right principles by some of the departures from them 
that have taken place of late years. I first give you, gentle- 
men, what I think the right principles of foreign policy. 

The first thing is to foster the strength of the empire by 
just legislation and economy at home, thereby producing two 
of the great elements of national power — ^namely, wealth, 
which is a physical element, and union and contentment, 
which are the moral elements, — and to reserve the strength 
of the empire, to reserve the expenditure of that strength, 
for great and worthy occasion abroad. Here is my first 
principle of foreign policy : good government at home. 

My second principle of foreign policy is this : that its aim 
ought to be to preserve to the nations of the world — and 
especially, were it but for shame, when we recollect the sacred 
name we bear as Christians, especially to the Christian 
nations of the world — the blessings of peace. That is my 
second principle. 
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My third principle is this : Even, gentlemen, when you do 
a good thing you may do it in so bad a way that you may 
entirely spoil the beneficial effect; and if we were to make 
otirselves the apostles of peace in the sense of conveying to 
the minds of other nations that we thought ourselves more 
entitled to an opinion on that subject than they are, or to 
deny their rights — ^well, very likely we should destroy the 
whole value of our doctrines. In my opinion the third soimd 
principle is this: to strive to cultivate and maintain, aye, to 
the very uttermost, what is called the concert of Europe; to 
keep the powers of Europe in union together. And why? 
Because by keeping all in union together you neutralize and 
fetter and bind up the selfish aims of each. I am not here 
to flatter either England or any of them. They have selfish 
aims as unfortunately we in late years have too sadly shown 
that we too have had selfish aims; but their common action 
is fatal to selfish aims. Common action means common ob- 
jects; and the only objects for which you can unite together 
the powers of Europe are objects connected with the common 
good of them all. That gentlemen is my third principle of 
foreign poUcy. 

My fourth principle is: that you should avoid needless 
and entangling engagements. You may boast about them, 
you may brag about them, you may say you are procuring 
consideration for the country. You may say that an English- 
man can now hold up his head among the nations. You may 
say that he is now not in the hands of a Liberal ministry, who 
thought of nothing but pounds, shillings, and pence. But 
what does all this oome to, gentlemen? It comes to this, that 
you are increasing your engagements without increasing your 
strength; and if you increase engagements without increasing 
stren^h you diminish strength, you abolish strength; you 
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really reduce the empire and do not increase it. Yon render 
it less capable of performing its duties; you render it an inher- 
itance less precious to hand on to future generations^ 

My fifth principle is this, gentlemen: to acknowledge tibo 
equal rights of all nations. You may sympathize with one 
nation more than another. iNTay, you mTBt sympathize in 
certain circumstances with one nation more than another. 
You sympathize most with those nations as a rule with which 
you have the closest connection in language, in bloody and in 
religion, or whose circumstances at the time seem to give the 
strongest claim to sympathy. But in point of right all are 
equal, and you have no right to set up a system under which 
one of them is to be placed under moral suspicion or espion- 
age, or to be made the constant subject of invective. If you 
do that, but especially if you claim for yourself a STiperiority, 
a Pharisaical superiority over the whole of them, then I say 
you may talk about your patriotism if you please, but you are 
a misjudging friend of your country, and in undermining the 
basis of the esteem and respect of other people for jxmr 
country you are in reality inflicting the severest injury upon 
it. I have now given you, gentlemen, five principles ef for- 
eign policy. Let me give you a sixth and then I have done. 

And that sixth is: that in my opinion foreign policy, sub- 
ject to all the limitations that I have described, the foreign 
policy of England should always be inspired by the love of 
freedom. There should be a sympathy with freedom, a de- 
sire to give it scope, founded not upon visionary ideas, bat 
upon the long experience of many generations within the 
shores of this happy isle, that in freedom you lay the firmest 
foundations both of loyalty and order; the firmest founda- 
tions for the development of individual character and 
the best provision for the happiness of the nation at large. 
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III the foreign policy of this couiitry the name of Canning 
ever will be honored The name of Russell ever will be hon- 
ored. The name of Palmerston ever will be honored by those 
■who recollect the erection of the kingdom of Belgium and the 
imion of the disjoined provinces of Italy, It is that sym- 
pathy, not a sympathy with disorder, but on the contrary 
founded upon the deepest and most profound love of order, — 
it is that sympathy which in my opinion ought to be the very 
atmosphere in which a foreign secretary of England oughl 
to live and to move. 

Gaitlemen, it is impossible for me to do more to-day than 
to attempt very slight illustrations of those principles. Bui 
in uttering those principles I have put myself in a position 
in which no one is «atitled to tell me — ^you will hear me oui 
in what I say — that I simply object to the acts of others and 
lay down no rules of action myself. I am not only prepared 
to show what are the rules of action which in my judgment 
are the right rules, but I am prepared to apply them nor will 
I shrink from their application. I wiU take, gentlemen, the 
name which most of all others is associated with suspicion 
and with alann and with hatred in the minds of many Eng- 
lishmen. I will take the name of Russia, and at once I will 
tell you what I think about Russia, and how I am prepared 
as a member of Parliament to proceed in anything that re- 
spects Russia. You have heard me, gentlemen, denounced 
sometimes I believe as a Russian spy, sometimes as a Russian 
agent, sometimes as perhaps a Russian fool, which is not so 
ImuI, but still not very desirable. But, gentlemen, when you 
eome to evidence the worst thing that I have ever seen quoted 
out of any speech or writing of mine about Russia is that I 
did one day say, or I believe I wrote, these terrible words: 
I recommended Englishmen to imitate Russia in her good 
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deeds. TTas not that a terrible proposirion! I cannot recede 
from it. I think we ought to imitate Russia in her good 
deeds, and if the good deeds be few I am sony for it, but I 
am not the less disposed on that account to imitate them 
when thcT come. I will now tell Ton what I think jnst about 
Bnssia. 

I make it one of mj charges against the foreign policy of 
her Majesty's goTemment that, while they hare completely 
estranged from this country — let us not conceal the fact — 
the feelings of a nation of eighty millions, for that is the 
number of the subjects of the Kussian empire, — while they 
have contrived completely to estrange the feelings of that 
nation they have aggrandized the power of Kussia. They 
have aggrandized the power of Russia in two ways which I 
will state with perfect distinctness. They have augmented 
her territory. Before the European powers met at Berlin 
Lord Salisburv met with Count SchouvalofF, and Lord Salis- 
bury agreed that, unless he could convince Russia by his argu- 
ments in the open Congress of Berlin, he would support the 
restoration to the despotic power of Russia of that country 
north of the Danube which at the moment constituted a por- 
tion of ihe free state of Roumania. Why, gentlemen, what 
had been done by the Liberal government which forsooth at- 
tended to nothing but pounds, shillings, and pence? The 
Liberal government had driven Russia back from the Danube. 
Russia, which was a Danubian power before the Crimean 
war, lost this position on the Danube by the Crimean war; 
and the Tory government, which has been incensing and in- 
flaming you against Russia, yet nevertheless by binding itself 
beforehand to support, when the judgment was taken, the 
restoration of that country to Russia, has aggrandized the 
power of Russia. 
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It further aggrandized the power of Eussia in Armenia; 
but I would not dwell upon that matter if it were not for a 
very strange circumstance. You know that an Armenian 
province was given to Russia after the war, but about that 
I own to you I have very much less feeling of objection. 
I have objected from the first vehemently and in every 
form to the granting of territory on the Danube to Eussia^ 
and carrying back the population of a certain country from 
a free state to a despotic state ; but with regard to the trans- 
fer of a certain portion of the Armenian people from the 
government of Turkey to the government of Russia I must 
own that I contemplate that transfer with much greater 
equanimity. I have no fear myself of the territorial ex- 
tensions of Russia in Asia, no fear of them whatever. 
I think the fears are no better than old women's fears. 
And I don't wish to encourage her aggressive tendencies in 
Asia or anywhere else. But I admit it may be and probably 
is the case that there is some benefit attending upon the trans- 
fer of a portion. of Armenia from Turkey to Russia. 

But here is a very strange fact. You know that that por- 
tion of Armenia includes the port of Batoum. Lord Salis- 
bury has lately stated to the country that, by the treaty of 
Berlin the port of Batoum is to be only a commercial port. 
If the treaty of Berlin stated that it was to be only a com- 
mercial port, which of course could not be made an arsenal, 
that fact would be very important. But happily, gentlemen, 
although treaties are concealed from us nowadays as long 
and as often as is possible, the treaty of Berlin is an open in- 
strument. We can consult it for ourselves; and when we 
consult the treaty of Berlin we find it states that Batoum shall 
be essentially a commercial port, but not that it shall be only 
a commercial port. Why, gentlemen, Leith is essentially a 
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conunercial port^ but theze k nothing to prevent tlie people 
of this country if in their wifidam or their f oUj they ahofiild 
think fit from constituting Leith as a great nayal arsenal or 
fortification; and there is nothing to preyent the Emperor of 
Russia, while leaving to Batoum a character that shall be 
essentially commercial, from joining with that another char- 
ftcter that is not in the slightest degree excluded by the treaty, 
and making it as much as he pleases a port of military de- 
fence. Therefore I challenge the assertion of Lord Salis- 
bury ; and as Lord Salisbury is fond of writing letters to the 
" Times " to bring the Duke of Argyll to book, he perhaps 
wiU be kind enough to write another letter to the " Times " 
and tell in what clause of the treaty of Berlin he finds it 
written that the port of Batoum shall be only a comjnercial 
port. For the present I simply leave it on record that he has 
misrepresented the treaty of Berlin. 

With respect to Bussia I take two views of the position 
of Russia. The position of Russia in Oentral Asia I betiere 
to be one that has in the main been forced upon her agaiBst 
her will. She has been compelled — and this is the impartial 
opinion of the world, — she has been compelled to extend her 
frontier southward in Oentral Asia by causes in some degree 
analogous to, but certainly more stringent and imperative 
than, the causes which have commonly led us to extend in a 
far more important manner our frontier in India; and I think 
it, gentlemen, much to the credit of the late government, much 
to the honor of Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville that 
when we were in office we made a covenant with Russia in 
which Russia bound herself to exercise no influence or inter- 
ference whatever in AfghaTiistan, we on the other hand mak- 
ing known our desire that Afghanistan should continue tree 
and independent. Both the powers acted with uniform irtrict- 
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nefie and fidelity upon this engagement until the day whe& 
Wie were removed from office. But Russia, gentlemen, has 
another position — ^her position in respect to Turkey; and here 
it is that I have complained of the government for aggran- 
dizing the power of Russia; it Is on this point that I most 
complain. 

The policy of her Majesty^s government was a policy of re- 
pelling and repudiating the Slavonic papulations of Turkey 
in Europe and of declining to make England the advocate for 
their interests. Nay, more; she hecame in their view the advo- 
cate of the interests opposed to theirs. Indeed she was rather 
the decided advocate of Turkey; and now Turkey is full of 
loud complaints — and complaints I must say not unjust — ^that 
v^ allured her on to her ruin; that we gave the Turks a right 
to believe that we should support them; that our ambassadors, 
Sir Henry Elliot and Sir Austin Layard, both of them said we 
had most vital interests in maintaining Turkey as it was, and 
cQUfiAqu^itly the Turks thought if we had vital interests 
we ahould certainly defend them; and they were thereby 
lured on into that ruinous, cruel, and destructive war with 
Boaaa. But by our conduct to the Slavonic populations we 
alienated those populations from vs. We made our name 
odious among them. They had every disposition to sympa- 
ihi^ with us, every disposition to confide in us. They are 
as a people desirous of freedom, desirous of self-government, 
with no aggressive views, but hating the idea of being ab- 
sorbed in a huge despotic empire like Russia. But when they 
found that wo and the other powers of Europe under our 
usf ottimate guidance declined to become in any manner their 
champions in defence of the rights of life, of property, and of 
femde honor, — idiea they found Aat there was no call which 
oamid find its way to the heart of England through its govern- 
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ment or to the hearts of other powers, and that Kussia alone 
was disposed to fight for them, why naturally they said Bussia 
is our friend. We have done everything, gentlemen, in our 
power to drive these populations into the arms of Russia, If 
Bussia has aggressive dispositions in the direction of Turkey — 
and I think it probable that she may have them, — ^it is we 
who have laid the ground upon which Bussia may make her 
march to the south, — ^we who have taught the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, the Boumanians, the Monten^rins, that there is 
one power in Europe and only one which is ready to support 
in act and by the sword her professions of sympathy with 
the oppressed populations of Turkey. That power is Bussda, 
and how can you blame these people if in such circumstances 
they are disposed to say Bussia is our friend? But why did 
we make them say it? Simply because of the policy of the 
government, not because of the wishes of the {)eople of this 
country. Gentlemen, this is the most dangerous form of ag- 
grandizing Bussia. If Bussia is aggressive anywhere, if Bussia 
is formidable anywhere, it is by movements toward the south, 
it is by schemes for acquiring command of the straits or of 
Constantinople; and there is no way by which you can possi- 
bly so much assist her in giving reality to these designs as by 
inducing and disposing the populations of these provinces who 
are now in virtual possession of them, to look upon Bussia 
as their champion and their friend, to look upon England as 
their disguised perhaps but yet real and effective enemy. 

Why, now, gentlemen, I have said that I think it not un- 
reasonable either to believe or at any rate to admit it to be 
possible that Bussia has aggressive designs in the east of 
Europe, T do not mean immediate aggressive designs. I do 
not believe that the Emperor of Bussia i& a man of aggressive 
Bchemes or policy. It 19, tha^ looking to that question in th^ 
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lo-ng run, looking at what has happened and what may happen 
in ten or twenty years, in one generation, in two generations, 
it is highly probable that in some circumstances Kussia may 
develop aggressive tendencies toward the south. 

Perhaps you will say I am here guilty of the same injustice 
to Russia that I have been deprecating because I say that wo 
ought not to adopt the method of condemning anybody with- 
out cause and setting up exceptional principles in proscription 
of a particular nation. Gentlemen, I will explain to you in a 
moment the principle upon which I ajct and the grounds upon 
which I form my judgment. They are simply these grounds: 
I look at the position of Russia, the geograpliical position of 
Russia relatively to Turkey. I look at the comparative 
strength of the two empires; I look at the importance of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus as an exit and a channel for 
the military and commercial marine of Russia to the Mediter- 
ranean ; and what I say to myself is this: If the United King- 
dom were in the same position relatively to Turkey which 
Russia holds upon the map of the globe I feel quite sure that 
we should be very apt indeed both to entertain and to execute 
aggressive designs upon Turkey. Gentlemen, I will go fur- 
ther and will frankly own to you that I believe if we, instead 
of happily inhabiting this island, had been in the possession 
of the Russian territory and in the circumstances of the Rus- 
sian people we should most likely have eaten up Turkey long 
ago. And consequently in saying that Russia ought to be 
vigilantly watched in that quarter I am only applying to her 
the rule which in parallel circumstances I feel convinced 
ought to be applied and would be justly applied to judgments 
upon our own country. 

Gentlemen, there is only one other point on which I must 
still say a few words to you, although there are a great many 
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vfim which I have a greafc many words yet to aay 0om£firhece 
or other. 

Of all the principlee, gentlemen, of foreign policy which I 
have enumerated that to which I attach the greatest value is 
the principle of the equality of nations; hecause without rec- 
ognizing that principle there is no such thing as public ri^t 
and without public international right there is no instmmeni 
avaOable for settling the transactions of mankind except mate^ 
rial force. Consequently the principle of equality anumg na- 
tions lies in my opinion at the very bafds and root of a Chix»- 
tian civilization^ and when that principle is compromised or 
abandoned with it must depart our hopes of tranquillily and of 
progress for mankind. 

I am sorry to say, gentlemen, that I feel it my absolute 
duty to make this chaise against the f or^gn policy und^r 
which we have lived for the last two years, since the lea^n*- 
tion of Lord Derby. It has been a foreign policy in my 
opinion wholly, or to a perilous extent, unregardful of publie 
right and it has been founded upon the basis of a false, I 
think an arrogant and a dangerous, assumption, although I 
do not question its being made conscientiously and for what 
was believed the advantage of the country, — an untrue, arro- 
gant, and dangerous assumption that we are entitled to assume 
for ourselves some dignity which we should also be entitled 
to withhold from others and to claim cm our own part author- 
ity to do things which we would not permit to be done by, 
others. For example when Sussia was going to the Oongvefla 
at Berlin we said: " Your treaty of San Stefano is of no 
value. It is an act between you and Turkey; but the oo»- 
cems of Turkey by the treaty of Paris are the concerns ol 
Europe at large. We insist upon it Aat the whole of your 
treaty of San Stefano shall be submitted to tiie Congreas aH 
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Berlin that they may judge how far to open it in each and 
every one of its points, because the concerns of Turkey are the 
oonunon concerns of the powers of Europe acting in concert." 
Having asserted that principle to the world what did we 
do? These two things, gentlemen: secretly, without the 
knowledge of Parliament, without even the forms of official 
procedure. Lord Salisbury met Count Schouvaloff in London 
and agreed with him upon the terms on which the two powers 
together should be bound in honor to one another to act upon 
all the most important points when they came before the Con- 
gross at Berlin. Having alleged against Russia that she should 
not be allowed to settle Turkish aflfairs with Turkey because 
they were but two powers and these affairs were the common 
affairs of Europe and of European interest, we then got Count 
Schouvaloff into a private room, and on the part of England 
and Russia, they being but two powers, we settled a large 
number of the most important of these affairs in. utter con- 
tempt and derc^ation of the very principle for which the gov- 
ernment had been contending for months before, for which 
they had asked Parliament to grant a sum of £6,000,000, for 
which they had spent that £6,000,000 in' needless and mis- 

4 

ehievous armaments. That which we would not allow Russia 
to do with Turkey, because we pleaded the rights of Europe, 
we ourselves did with Russia, in contempt of the rights of 
Europe. Nor was that all, gentlemen. That act was done, 
I think, on one of the last days of May, in the year 1878, and 
the document was published, made known to the world, made 
known to the Congress at Berlin, to its infinite aetonishment 
unless I am very greatly misinformed. 

But that was not all. Nearly at the same time we per- 
ionned the same operation in another quarter. We objected 
to a treaty between Russia and Turkey as having no auAority, 
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though that treaty was made in the light of day — namely, to 
the treaty of San Stefano; and what did we do? We went 
not in the light of day but in the darkness of the night, — ^not 
in the knowledge and cognizance of other powers, all of whom 
would have had the faculty and means of watching all along 
and of preparing and taking their own objections and shaping 
their own policy, — ^not in the light of day, but in the darkness 
of the night, we sent the ambassador of England in Constanti- 
nople to the minister of Turkey and there he framed, even 
while the Congress of Berlin was sitting to determine these 
matters of common interest, he framed that which is too fa- 
mous, shall I say, or rather too notorious, as the Anglo-Turk- 
ish convention. 

Gentlemen, it is said and said truly that truth beats fiction; 
that what happens in fact from time to time is of a character 
80 daring, so strange, that if the novelist were to imagine it 
and put it upon his pages the whole world would reject it from 
its improbability. And that is the case of the Anglo-Turkish 
convention. For who would have believed it possible that we 
should assert before the world the principle that Europe only 
could deal with the affairs of the Turkish empire and should 
ai^k Parliament for six millions to support us in asserting that 
principle, should send ministers to Berlin who declared that 
unless that principle was acted upon they would go to war 
with the material tiat Parliament had placed in their hands 
and should at the same time be concluded a separate agree- 
ment \vitiL Turkey, under which those matters of European 
juri$iUctiou were coolly transferred to English jurisdiction; 
wid the whole matter was sealed with the worthless Iwribe of 
the po^ession and administration of the island of Cyprus! I 
5aid, wntleuien, the worthless bribe of the island of Cyprus, 
and tliat Is the trutlu It is worthless for our purposes — ^not 
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worthless in itself; an island of resources, an island of natural 
capabilities, provided they are allowed to develop themselves 
in the course of circumstances without violent and unprinci- 
pled methods of action. But Cyprus was not thought to be 
worthless by those who accepted it as a bribe. On the con- 
trary you were told that it was to secure the road to India; 
you were told that it was to be the site of an arsenal very 
cheaply made and more valuable than Malta; you were told 
that it was to revive trade. And a multitude of companies 
were formed and sent agents and capital to Cyprus and some 
of them, I fear, grievously burned their fingers there. I am 
not going to dwell upon that now. What I have in view is 
not the particular merits of Cyprus, but the illustration that I 
have given you in the case of the agreement of Lord Salis- 
bury with Count Schouvaloff and in the case of the Anglo- 
Turkish convention, of the manner in which we have asserted 
for ourselves a principle that we had denied to others — 
namely, the principle of overriding the European authority of 
the treaty of Paris and taking the matters which that treaty 
gave to Europe into our own separate jurisdiction. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sorry to find that that which I call 
the Pharisaical assertion of our own superiority has found its 
way alike into the practice and seemingly into the theories 
of the government. I am not going to assert anything which 
is not known, but the prime minister has said that there is one 
day in the year — namely, the 9th of November, Lord Mayor^s 
day — on which the language of sense and truth is to be heard 
amidst the surrounding din of idle rumore generated and 
fledged in the brains of irresponsible scribes. I do not agree, 
gentlemen, in that panegyric upon the 9th of November. I 
am much more apt to compare the 9th of November — cer- 
tainly a well-known day in the year — but as to some of the 
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qieeehes that baye lat^j been lOBde upon it I am very macfa! 
diepofied to compare it with another day in the year i^l 
known to British tnidilioin and that oth^r day in tiie year is 
I the let ^f April. But, gentlemen, on that day the prime 
minister^ ^peaJdng out, — I do not question for a moment his 
own sincea^ opinion, — made what I think one of the most 
unhappy and ominous allusions ever made by a minister of 
thifi oountry. He quoted certain words easily lendeoed as 
" Empire and Liberty " — ^words (he said) of a Roanan states- 
man, words descriptive of the state of Rome — ^and he quoted 
them as w(Mxis whieh were capable of legitimate application to 
the position and circumstances of England. I join issue with 
the prime minister upon that subject and I affirm that nothing 
can be more fundamentally unsound, more practically ruin- 
ous, than the establishment of Roman analogies for the 
guidance of British policy. What, gentlemen, was Rome? 
Rome was indeed an imperial state, you may tell me, — I 
know not, I cannot read the counsels of Providence, — a staie 
having a mission to subdue the world, but a state whose very 
basis it was to deny the equal rights, to proscribe the inde- 
pendent existence of other nationa That, gentlemen, was 
the Roman idea. It has been partially and not ill described 
in three lines of a ^a^nslation from Virgil by ecu- great p<»t 
Dryden, which runs as follows: 



44 



O Romel *tis thine alone with awful sway 
To rule mankind, and make the wdrld obey, 
Disposing peace and war thine own majestic way. 



»» 



We are told to fall back upon this example. No doubt the 
word " empire '^ was qualified with the word ^' liberty.'' But 
what did the two w^ords " liberty '' and " empise ^ mean in 
a Roman moatii? They meant rimply lSm: *^ Mberty for 
ourselves, empire ofrer the rest of mankind.'* 
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I do not think, gentlemen, that this manistTy or any oth^ 
■dnistry is going to place ns in the position of Borne. Wbdl 
I object to i& the revival of the idea. I care not how f ecblyi 
I e&re not even how, from a philosophic or kzstorical point oi 
"view, how ridiculous the attempt at th» revival may be, I 
say it indicates an intention — ^I say it indicates a frame oi 
mind, and the frame of mind unfortunately I find -has beeut 
consistent with the policy of which I have given yon som« 
illtustnitions — the policy of denying to others the rights thai 
we claim ourselves. No doubt, gentlemen, Rome may have 
had its work to do and Rome did its work. But modem times 
htfive brought a different state of thiags. Ifodem times have 
established a sisterhood of nations, equal^ independent, each of 
ihem built up under that legitimate defence which public law 
affords to every nation, living within ite own bwders and seek- 
ing to perform its own affairs; but if one thing more than an- 
other has been detestable to Europe it has been the appearance 
upon the stage from time to time of men who, even in the 
times of Christian civilization, have been thought to aim 
at universal dominion. It was this aggressive disposition on 
the part of Louis XIV, King of Francc-y that led y»up fore- 
lathers, gentlemen, freely to spend their blood and treasure 
in a cause not immediately their own and to stnsggle against 
the method of policy which, having Paoris^ for its centre, 
seemed to aim at an universal monarchy. 

It was the very same thing a centuiry and a half later which 
was the charge launched and justly launched against Napo- 
leon, that under his dominion France was not content even 
with her extended limits, but Germany, and Italy, and Spain, 
apparently without any limit to this pestilent and pernicious 
process, were to be brought under the dominion or influence 
of France and national equality was to be trampled under foot 
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tnd national rights denied. For that reason England in the 
struggle almost exhausted herself, greatly impoverished her 
people, brought upon herself and Scotland too the conse- 
iquences of a debt that nearly crushed their energies^ and 
poured forth their best blood without limit in order to resist 
and put down these intolerable pretensions. 

Gentlemen, it is but in a pale and weak and almost despic- 
able miniature that such ideas are now set up, but you will 
observe that the poison lies — ^that the poison and the mischief 
lie — in the principle and not the scale. 

It is the opposite principle which I say has been compro- 
mised by the action of the ministry and which I call upon you 
and upon any who choose to hear my views to vindicate when 
the day of our election comes; I mean the sound and the 
sacred principle that Christendom is formed of a band of 
nations who ai*e united to one another in the bonds of right; 
that they are without distinction of great and small; there is 
an absolute equality between them, — ^the same sacredness de- 
fends the narrow limits of Belgium as attaches to the ex- 
tended frontiers of Russia or Germany or France. I hold 
that he who by act or word brings that principle into peril or 
disparagement, however honest his intentions may be, places 
himself in the position of one inflicting — I won't say intend- 
ing to inflict — ^I ascribe nothing of the sort — ^but inflicting 
injury upon his own country and endangering the peace and 
all the most fundamental interests of Christian society. 
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DELIVERED IN EDINBURGH, MARCH 17, 1880 

GElSrTLEME:Nr,— When I last had the honor of ad- 
dressing you in this hall I endeavored in some de- 
gree to open the great ease which I was in hopes 
would, in conformity with what I may call constitutional 
usage, then have been brought at once before you. The 
arguments which we made for a dissolution were received 
with the usual contempt, and the Parliament was sunmioned 
to attempt for the first time in our history the regular busi- 
ness of a seventh session. I am not going now to argue on 
the propriety of this course, because, meeting you here in the 
capital of the county and of Scotland, I am anxious to go 
straight to the very heart of the matter, and amidst the 
crowd of topics that rush upon the mind to touch upon some 
of those which you will judge tx> be most closely and most 
intimately connected with the true merits of the great issue 
that is before us. 

At last the dissolution has come, and I postpone the con- 
sideration of the question why it has come, the question how 
it has come, on which there are many things to be said. It 
has come, and you are about to give your votes upon an 
occasion which, allow me to tell you, entails not only upon 
me, but upon you, a responsibility greater than you ever had 
to undergo. I believe that I have the honor of addressing a 
mixed meeting, a meeting principally and very largely com- 
posed of freeholders of the county, but in which warm and 
decided friends are freely mingled with those who have not 
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declared In our favor, or even with those who may intend to 
vote against us. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say a word in the first place to 
those whom I must for the moment call opponents. I am 
not going to address them in the language of flattery. I am 
not going to supplicate them for the conferring of a favor. I 
am not going to appeal to them on any secondary or any 
social ground. 1 am going to speak to them as Scotchmen, 
and as citizens; I am going to speak to them of the duty that 
they owe to the empire at this moment ; I am going to speak 
to them of the condition of the empire, of the strength of 
the empire, and of the honor of the empire ; and it is upon 
these isssues that I respectfully ask for their support. I am 
glad that, notwithstanding my Scotch blood, and notwith- 
standing the association of my father and my grandfather 
with this country, it is open to our opponents if they like to 
describe me as a stranger; because I am free to admit that I 
stand here in consequence of an invitation, and in conse- 
quence of treatment the most generous and the most gratify- 
ing that ever was accorded to man. And I venture to assure 
every one of my opponents that if I beg respectfully to have 
some credit for upright motives, that credit I at once accord 
to them. I know very well they are not accustomed to hear 
it given me ; I know very well that in the newspapers which 
they read they will find that violent passion, that outrageous 
hatred, that sordid greed for office, are the motives and the 
only motives by which I am governed. Many of these 
papers constitute in some sense their daily food; but I have 
such faith in their intelligence, and in the healthiness of their 
constitution as Scotchmen, that I believe that many of them 
will by the inherent vigor of that constitution correct and 
neutraKze the poison thus administered; will consent to meet 
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me upon equal groiuidfi, md mil listen jto the appall which I 
jsmke. 

The appeftl which I smke to them is this : If mj positi^m 
^ere is a serioufs oae^ their position ie serious too. My alle- 
gations have been before you for a length of time. I will not 
now again read to it Midlothian audience the letter in which 
I first accepted this eandilatnre. By every word of that letter 
I abide; in support of e^eiy jUiegaiioti which that letter con- 
tains, I am ready to bring dietailed and conclusive proof. 
These aUegatijOos — ^I say to you, ^esxtifemtm, to that portion 
of my audieiifee — these allegatMns are of the most serions 
character. I admit as freely as yon can urge that if they 
be unfounded, thea my neaponfflbdlity — may, My cTaipability — 
before my country cann^et be esaggerated. 3ut, on the otiier 
hand, if these allegatioBS be tr«e — if it be true tiliat the re- 
sources of Great Britain hav« been misused^ if it be true that 
the intemataonel hew of Europe hfts been broken ; if it be true 
that the law of this cowaitry has bean barken; if it be true 
that the jgood nasae of l^is land has been, tamisfaed asid de- 
faoed; if it be true that i^ oooditiom has been needlessly 
aggravated by measures both useleflA, and wanton, and mis- 
chievoufl in themselves — ^then yonr respcmsibility is as great as 
mine. For I fully admit that in 1674 you incoired no great 
or special re^onsibiHty. Y<ou weve tired of the liberal gov- 
ernment ; you were dissatisfied with them. [Cries of " No, 
no] "] Oh, I beg pardon; I am addressing my opponents. 
Scotchmen, I believe, as mueh as Englishmien, like plain 
£^eaJdng, and I hope I have given yon some proof that if 
that be your taste I endeavor to meet it as well as I can ; and 
I thank you heartily for the manner in which, by your kindly 
attonti^ffi., you have enabled me to say wJiat I think is th« 
truth, whether it be palatable or whether it be not. 
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Now the great question whicH we have been debating for 
the last three or four years — ^f or I do not carry back the pith 
of what I have principally to say to the six years of the gov- 
ernment — ^is the question of the policy which has been pur- 
sued during that time; most especially by far the policy of 
the last two years, and the effect of that policy upon the 
condition of the country, upon the legislation of the coimtry, 
upon the strength of the empire, and above all upon the 
honor of the empire. I am now going to compare the con- 
duct of the present government, which is commended to you 
as masterly in forethought and sagacity and truly English in 
spirit — I am going to compare it with the conduct of the last 
government and to lay before you the proceedings of the 
results. It so happens that their histories are a not incon- 
venient means of comparison. England, as you are aware, 
has been involved in many guarantees. I said England — do 
not be shocked; it is the shortest word — Great Britain or tho 
United Kingdom is what one ought to say. The United 
Kingdom — the British empire — ^has been and is in- 
volved in many guarantees for the condition of other 
countries. Among others, we were involved, especially 
eince the Peace of Paris, but also before the Peace of Paris, 
in a guarantee for Turkey, aiming to maintain its integrity 
and its independence ; and we were involved in another guar- 
antee for Belgium, aiming to maintain its integrity and its 
independence. In the time of the present government the 
integrity and the independence of Turkey were menaced — 
menaced by the consequences of rank, festering corruption 
from within. In the time of the late government the integ- 
rity and independence of Belgium were not less seriously 
menaced. We had been living in perfect harmony and 
friendship with two great military states of Europe — ^with 
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Prussia and with France. France and Prussia came into 
conflict, and at the moment of their coming into conflict a 
document was revealed to us which the ministers of those two 
states had had in their hands. Whoever was its author, who- 
ever was its promoter, that is no affair of mine — it is due to 
Prince Bismarck to say that he was the person who brought 
it to light^ — but they had in their hands an instrument of a 
formal character, touching a subject that was considered and 
entertained. And that bad instrument was an instrument 
for the destruction of the freedom, independence, and in- 
tegrity of Belgium. Could there be a graver danger to 
Europe than that? 

Here was a State — ^not like Turkey, the scandal of the 
world, and the. danger of the world from misgovernment, and 
from the horrible degradation it inflicted upon its subject 
races — but a country which was a marvel to all Europe for 
the peaceful exercise of the rights of freedom, and for prog- 
ress in all the arts and all pursuits that tend to make mankind 
good and happy. And this country, having nothing but its 
weakness that could hs urged against it, with its four or five 
millions of people, was deliberately pointed out by somebody 
and indicated to be destroyed, to be offered up as a sacrifice 
to territorial lust by one or other of those ministers of powers 
with whom we were living in close friendship and affection. 
We felt called upon to enlist ourselves on the part of the 
British nation as advocates and as champions of the integrity 
and independence of Belgium. And if we had gone to war 
we should have gone to war for freedom, we should have 
gone to war for public right, we should have gone to war to 
save human happiness from being invaded by tyrannous and 
lawless power. This is what I call a good cause, gentlemen. 
And though I detest war, and there are no epithets too strong, 
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U jovL could supply me with them, th«t I will not ende«Toi 
to heap npon its head — in such a war a& that^ while the breath 
m mj bod J ia contmued to xoe, I am ready to engage. I aos 
ready to support it, I am ready to gxre all tibe help and aid 
I can to those wto carry this country into it. Well^ gentle- 
men, pledged to sopport the integrity and independence of 
Eelginm, what did we do ? We proposed to Pmssia to enter 
into a new and aolenui treaty with ns to resiat the Fr^ach 
empire, if the French empire attesftpted to yielate the sanctity 
of freedom in Belgium ; and we pcopoaed to France to enter 
into a similar treaty with ns to pursue exaetty the aame mea- 
sures against Prussia, if Prussia should make the like ne- 
farious attempt. And we uniiert€K>k that, in coneert with 
the one, or in eoa^ert with the other, whieh^rer the ease 
might be, we would pledge all the resources oS. this empire^ 
and carry it into war f«Kr the purpoee of resiadi^ mie- 
chief and maint^aining the principles of ^European law aiud 
peace* 

I ask you whether it is net ridieul^us to apply the doctrine 
or the imputation, if it be an inaputatiflai, that we beloi^ to 
the ^ Manchester Sehiool,'' or to a Peace Party — we wIm» 
made these engagemeafes to go to war with Fraince if neeea- 
sary, or to go to war with Prussia if necessary, for the sake 
of the independence of Belgium.? But n&m I wani yov i& 
observe the upshot. I must say that ia one respect w& were 
very inferior to the present goTenuxident — very inferior in- 
deed. Our ciphers, our figures, were perfectly contemptible^ 
We took nothing except two milliona ol mioney. We knew 
perfectly well that what was required was an indication, mn^ 
that that indication would be ^uite iateU^ble when it was 
read in the light of the new treaty cnga^ment whieh we 
were contracting; and eoiiaef|wentiy we aidced Riiiiameat to 
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give US two miUions of money for tke aake of Bonxkewluut «d-^ 
larging the numbers of available soldiers, and we werie ^«ite 
prepared to meet that contingency had it arrived. Ike .gveat 
man who directs the councils of the German empire £Bis- 
marckj acted with his usual promptitude. Our proposal 
went to him by telegraph and he answered by telegraph, 
" Yes/' the «ame afternoon. We were not quite so fortunate 
"with France, for at that timie the councils of France were 
under the domination of some evil genius which it is difl&cult 
to trace and needless to attempt to trace. There was some 
delay in France — a little unnecessary haggling — ^but after 
two ox three days France also came into this engagement, 
jBjtd from that moment the peaoe of Belgium was perfectly 
aeeiired. When we iiad our integrity and our independeace 
to protect we took the measures which we heitieved to be 
necessary and snf&cieait for that protection; and in ev-sry 
year since those measures, Belgium, not nmhaiiflied only, ^ut 
atrengliiened by having been carried safely and unhurt 
through a terrible danger, has pursued her peaceful career, 
rising continually in her prosperity and happineaa, and still 
holding out an example before all Europe to teach the nations 
how to live. 

Well, gentlemen, as that occasion came to us with respect 
to Belgium so it came to our aucoesaocB with respect to 
Turkey. How did they manage it? They thought them- 
selves bound to maintain the intagrity and indepexulenoe of 
Turkey, and thej were undoubiedly bound conditaonallj to 
maintain it. I am not now ^omg into the question oi rigjat, 
but into the question of the adaptation of the meiEnB to an lend. 
These aire the gentlemen who are Bet before jouas the people 
whose continuance in JOfS^ce it is jfteceasary to mainiain to 
attract the xuMifidence of Europe; tkese are the gentlemen 
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whom patriotic associations laud to the skies as if they had a 
monopoly of human intelligence; these are the gentlemen 
who bring you " Peace with Honor " ; these are the gentle- 
men who go in special trains to attend august assemblies and 
receive the compliments of august statesmen; these are the 
gentlemen who for all these years have been calling upon 
you to pay any number of millions that might be required as 
a very cheap and insignificant consideration for the immense 
advantages that you derive from their administration. 

Therefore I want you to know, and I have shown you, how 
we set about to maintain integrity and independence, and 
how it was maintained then. I ask how they have set about 
it. But, gentlemen, on their own shovring they have done 
wrong. We have it out of their own mouths. I won't go 
to Lord Derby; I will go to the only man whose authority 
is higher for this purpose than Lord Derby's, namely. Lord 
Beaconsfield. He tells you plainly that what the govern- 
ment ought to have done was to have said to Eussia, " You 
shall not invade Turkey." Gentlemen, that course is intelli- 
gible. It is a guilty course, in my opinion, to have taken up 
arms for maintaining the integrity of Turkey against her 
subject races, or to take up arms against what the Emperor of 
Kussia believed to be a great honor to humanity in going 
to apply a remedy to these mischiefs. But Lord Beaconsfield 
has confessed in a public speech that the proper course for 
the government to have taken was to have planted their foot 
and to have said to the Emperor of Russia : " Cross not the 
Danube; if you cross the Danube, expect to confront the 
power of England on the southern shore." Now, gentle 
men, that course is intelligible, perfectly intelligible ; and if 
you are prepared for the responsibility of maintaining such 
an integrity and such an independence irrespectively of 
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other considerations against the Christian races in Turkey, 
'that was the course for you to pursue. It was not pursued, 
because the agitation, which is called the Bulgarian agitation, 
was too inconvenient to allow the government to pursue it, 
because they saw that if they did that which Lord Beacons- 
field now tells us it would have been right to do, the scntir 
ment of the country would not have permitted them to con- 
tinue to hold their office; and hence came that vacillation, 
hence came that ineptitude of policy which they now en- 
deavor to cover by hectoring and by boasting, and which, 
within the last year or two, they have striven, and not quite 
unsuccessfully, to hide from the eyes of many by carrying 
measures of violence into other lands, if not against Kussia, 
if not against the strong, yet against the weak, and endeavor- 
ing to attract to themselves the credit and glory of maintain- 
ing the power and influence of England. 

Well, gentlemen, they were to maintain the integrity and 
independence of Turkey. How did they set about it ? They 
were not satisfied with asking for our humble two millions; 
they asked for six millions. What did they do, first of all ? 
First of all they encouraged Turkey to go to war. They did 
not counsel Turkey's submission to superior force; they 
neither would advise her to submit, nor would they assist her 
to resist. They were the great causes of her plunging into 
that deplorable and ruinous war, from the consequences of 
.which, her Majesty's speech states this year, Turkey has not 
yet recovered, and there is not the smallest appearance of 
hope that she will ever recover. But afterwards, and when 
the war had taken place, they came and asked you for a vote 
of six millions. What did they do with the six millions? 
They fiourished it in the face of the world. What did they 
gain for Turkey? In the first place, they sent a fleet to the 
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Dftidanelles and the Bo&phorus. Are jou aware that in seafl*- 
ing that fleet they "broke the law of Europe ? They applied 
for a £zman to the Sultan. The Sultan refused, and they 
bad no r^ht to «end that fleet. But, however that may be^ 
what was the use of sending that fleet? The eongequenca 
was that the Riussian army, which had been at a eonsiderable 
distance from Oonstantinople, marched close up to Constaoli- 
nople. Is it possible to oonceive an idea more absuid thasi 
that which I really believe was eintertained by many of our 
friends — ^I do not say our friends in Midlothian, but in places 
where the inteUigenoe is high — that the presence of certain 
British iroiiclads in the Sea of Marmora prevented the victo- 
rious Busfiian armies from entering OoBstantinople ? What 
could these ironclads do? They could have battered down 
ConBtazitinopie ago deubt; but what <}onsolataDB would tiiat 
have been to Turkey, or how would it have prevented "R-wRga^f 
amdes from entering i That part of the pretesd; set is too 
thin and thireadbaiHe to reqidre any cimfntatioA. But tbej; 
may say that that vote of six milliona was an indicaticm Kif 
^he intention of England to act in case of need; and whea 
it was first proposed it was to strengthen the hands of Eng- 
land at the Congress. But did it strengthen the hands irf 
England; and if so, to what purpose was that strength vsedf 
The treaty of San Stefano had been signed between Rossia 
and Turkey; the treaty of Berlin was substituted for liL 
What was the grand difference between the treaty of Berlin 
and the treaty of San Stefano ? There was a portion «£ 
Bessarabia which, down to the time of the treaty of Berln, 
enjoyed free institntions, and by the treaty of Berlin, ani 
mainly tiirou^ the agency of the British government, wiiiek 
had pledged iteelf beforehand by what is called the Salisbvy- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum, to support Russia in her denuuii 
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for tbat territory if Kussia adhered to that demand, England, 
with the vote of six millions given to strengthen her in- 
flneiice, made herself specially responftible for handing back 
that territory, which enjoyed free institutions, to be governed 
despotically by the Knssian empire. 

That is the first purpose for which, as I have shown you, 
your vote of six millions was available. What was th€ 
second ? It was to draw a line along the Balkan Moimtainjr, 
by means of which northern Bulgaria was s^[>arated from 
southern Bulgaria^ and southern Bulgaria was re-named 
eastern Eoumelia. The Sultan has not marched and cannot 
marc^ a man into eastern Roumelia. If he did the conse- 
quences would be that the whole of that population, who are 
determined to fight for their rights, would rise against hiiii 
and his troops, and would be supported by other forces that 
could be drawn to it uu'der the resistless influences of sTtn- 
p«lhy with freedcHn. You may remember that three or foui 
years ago utter scorn was poured upon what was called the 
*^bag-and-baggage policy." Are you aware that that policy 
is at this moment the basis upon which are r^ulated the whole 
of the civil state of things in Bulgaria and eastern Roumelia ? 
What that policy asked was that every Turkish authority 
ahould be marched out of Bulgaria, and every Turkish ati 
thority has gone out of Bulgaria. There is not a Turk at this 
moment who, as a Turk, holds office under the Sultan either in 
Bulgaria or in southern Bulgaria, which is called eastern 
Eoumelia — ^no, not one. The despised " bag-and-baggage 
policy " is at this moment the law of Europe, and that is the 
result of it; and it is for lihat, gentlemen, that the humble 
individual who stands before you was held up and reviled as 
18 visionary enthusiast and a verbose — I forget what — 
llietorician, although I believe myself there was not much 
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verbosity in that particular phrase. It appeared to me the 
people of England understood it pretty well — ^nay, more, the 
Congress of Berlin seemed to have understood it, and the state 
of things which I recommended was irresistible, and now, 
I thank God, is irreversibly established in those once unhappy 
provinces. Gentlemen, we have got one more thing to do in 
regard to these provinces and that is this — I urged it at the 
same time when I produced this monstrous conception of the 
" bag-and-baggage policy " — it is this, to take great care that 
the majority of the inhabitants of these provinces, who are 
Christians, do not oppress either the Mohammedans, or the 
Jewish, or any other minority. That is a sacred duty; I 
don't believe it to be a difficult duty; it is a sacred duty. I 
fitated to you just now that there was not a Turk holding 
office as a Turk in these provinces. I believe there are Turks 
holding office — and I rejoice to hear it — ^holding office through 
the free suffrage of their countrymen, and by degrees I hope 
that they, when they are once rid of all the pestilent and 
poisonous associations, and the recollections of the old ascend- 
ency, will become good and peaceful citizens like other people. 
I believe the people of Turkey have in them many fine quali- 
ties, whatever the governors may be, capable under proper 
education, gentlemen, of bringing them to a state of capacity 
and competency for every civil duty. 

Gentlemen, it still remains for me to ask you how this 
great and powerful government has performed its duty of 
maintaining the integrity and independence of Turkey. It 
has had great and extraordinary advantages. It has had the 
advantage of disciplined support from its majority in the 
House of Commons. Though I am not making any com- 
plaint, as my friend in the chair knows, it was not exactly the 
same as happened in the days of recent Liberal govern- 
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mentfi. It had had unflinching and incessant support from 
the large majority of the Lords. That was very far from 
being our case in our day. There is no reason why I should 
not say so. I say freely — it is an historical fact — that the 
House of Lords, when the people's representatives are backed 
by a strong national feeling, when it would be dangerous to 
oppose, confront, or resist, then the House of Lords pass our 
measures. So they passed the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and so they passed the Irish Land Act; and I have 
no doubt that, if it pleases the Almighty, they will pass many 
more good measures. But the moment the people go to 
sleep — ^and they cannot be always awake — when public opin- 
ion flags and ceases to take a strong and decided interest in 
public questions, that moment the majority of the House of 
Lords grows. They mangle, they postpone, they reject the 
good measures that go up to them. 

I will show you another advantage which the present ad- 
ministration possesses. They are supported by several 
foreign governments. Did you read in the London papers 
within the last few weeks an account of the energetic support 
they derived from the Emperor of Austria? Did you see 
that the Emperor of Austria sent for the British Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Elliot, and told him that a pestilent person, a 
certain individual named Mr. Gladstone, was a man who did 
not approve the foreign policy of Austria, and how anxious he 
was — so the Emperor of Austria was pleased complacently to 
say — for the guidance of the British people and of the electors 
of Midlothian — ^how anxious he was that you should, all of 
you, give your votes in a way to maintain the Ministry of 
Lord Beaconsfield.^ Well, gentlemen, if you approve the 

^ Subsequent disclosures proved that this was not strictly correct, and 

Mr. Gladiitone apologetically withdrew the statement. 
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foreign policy of Austria, the foreign policy that Austria kas 
usually pursued, I adrise you to do that very thing; if you 
want to have an Austrian foreign policy dominant in the 
councils of this country, give your votes as the Emperor of 
Austria recommends. What has that foreign policy of 
Austria been? I do not say that Austria is incurable. I 
hope it will yet be cured, because it has got better institutions 
at home, and I heartily wish it well if it makes honest at- 
tempts to confront its difficulties. Yet I must lode to what 
that policy has been. Austria has ever been the unffinebing 
foe of freedom in every country of Europe. Austria 
trampled under foot, Austria resisted the unity of Germany. 
Russia, I am sorry to say, has been the foe of freedom too; 
but in Russia there is an exception — ^Russia has been the 
friend of Slavonic freedom ; but Austria has never been the 
friend even of Slavonic freedom. Austria <ficl all she caAi ttK 
prevent the creation of Belgium. Austria never lifted a 
finger for the regeneration and constitution of Greece. There 
is not an instence — there is not a spot upon the whole narap 
where you can lay your finger and say, " There Austria did 
good.'^ I speak of its general policy; I speak of its general 
tendency. I do not abandon the hope of imprDvement in 
the future, but we must look to the past and to the present 
for the guidance of our judgments at this moment. And in 
the Congress of Berlin Austria resisted the extension €i free- 
dom and did not promote it; and theref 0(re I say, if you want 
the spirit of Austria to inspire the councils of this eountiy 
in Heaven's name take the Emperor's counsel; and I advise^ 
you to lift the Austrian flag when you go about yonr pur- 
poses of canvass or of public meetings. It will beet express^ 
th€ purpose you have in view, and I for one cannoi complain 
of your consistency, whatever in that case I migtt think of 
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the teiidency of your views in respect of principle, of justice, 
<of tJbe happinefis of mankind, or of the greatness, the dignity, 
iBid the honor of this great em^nre. 

But, gentlemen, still one word more, because I have not 
iiipoken of what has been the upshot of all this. There are a 
great many persons in this countiy, I am afraid, as well as in 
other oountries, who are what is oalled Worshippers of Suo- 
oess, aaatad at the time of the famous '^ Peace with Honor " 
^lemonstiiiation there was a viery great appearanee of success. 
I wis not myself at ikat tiu;^ particularly safe when I walked 
in the stiieeits of Londcm.^ I have walked with my wife f rcmi 
my own house, I have walked owing my piotection to the 
police; but tbat was the time, gentlemen, when all those 
eujious methods of maintaining British honor and British 
dignity were supposed to have been wonderfully succeaBful* 
And now I want to ask you, as I have shown you the way we 
went about maintaining the rndepeiadeiice and integrity of 
Belgium — ^what has become of the indepeoftdence and integrity 
4i£ Turkey? I have shown that they neither knew m the first 
jmabance the ends toward which diey athonid first have directed 
iheir efforts, nor, wben they have tbmeaa, ends, have they beeu 
able rationally to adapt their means to the attainment of those 
esida. I &xa not peaking of the moral character of the means, 
but bow they are adapted to the end. And what did the vote 
of six millions achieve for Turkey ? I will tell you what it 
Bchieved. It did achieve one result, and I want you well to 
eoosider whether you are satisfied with it or not, especially 
these of you who aie Conservatives. It undoubtedly cut down 
laiDgely the division of Bulgaria, established by the treaty of 

*At the ttme of the " Jhico " excitement Mr. and Mrs. Grladstone ^ore 
taastied by a gang of rowdies in Caveiidlsh Sqnare, and were saved only 
from violence by taking refuge in the house of Dr., afterwards Sir Andrew, 
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San Stefano. Now, I am not going to maintain that thai 
division was a right one, for that depends on a knowledge 
more minute than I possess; but the effect of it was to cut it 
down, as is perfectly well known — that is, put back under the 
direct rule of the Sultan of Turkey, and in the exact condition 
in which all European Turkey, except the Principalities, had 
been before the war, the population inhabiting the country of 
Macedonia, and about a million of people, the vast majority of 
them Christians. Two substantive and definite results, the 
two most definite results, produced were these — first of all 
that Bessarabia, that had been a country with free institutions, 
was handed back to despotism ; and secondly a million and a 
half of people inhabiting Macedonia, to whom free institu- 
tions had been promised by the treaty of San Stefano, are now 
again placed under the Turkish pashas and have not received 
one grain of benefit of importance as compared with their 
condition before the war. 

But how as regards Turkey? I have shown results bad 
enough in regard to freedom. What did the British plenipo- 
tentiaries say at Berlin ? They said that some people seemed 
to suppose we had come to cut and carve Turkey. That is 
quite a mistake, said jtlie plenipotentiaries; we have come to 
consolidate Turkey. Some of the scribes of the foreign office 
coined a new word, and said it was to " rejuvenate " Turkey. 
How did they rejuvenate this unfortunate empire, this miser- 
able empire, this unhappy government which they have lured 
into war and allowed and encouraged to pass into war because 
they allowed their ambassadors at Constantinople, Sir Henry 
Elliot and Sir Austen Layard, to whisper into the ear of the 
Turk that British interests would compel us to interfere and 
help her ? What has been the result to Turkey ? Now, I will 
say, much as the Christian populations have the right to com* 
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plain, the Sultan of Turkey has a right to complain very little 
less. How has the Sultan been treated ? We condescended 
to obtain from him the island of Cyprus, at a time when 
Austria was pulling at him on one side and freedom on the 
other. We condescended to take from him that miserable 
paltry share of the spoil. That is not all. What is the con- 
dition of Turkey in Europe ? It is neither integrity nor in- 
dependence. The Sultan is liable to interference at any 
moment, at every point of his territory, from every one that 
signed the treaty of Berlin. He has lost ten millions of sub- 
jects altogether, ten millions more are in some kind of de- 
pendence or other — ^in a condition that the Sultan does not 
know whether they will be his subjects to-morrow or the next 
day. Albania is possessed by a league. Macedonia, as you 
read in the paperSj is traversed by brigands. Thessaly and 
Epirus, according to the treaty of Berlin, should be given to 
Greece. The treasury of Turkey is perfectly empty, disturb- 
ances have spread through Turkey in Asia, and the condition 
of that government whose integrity and independence you 
were told that " Peaco with Honor ^' had secured, is more 
miserable than at any previous period of its history; and wise 
and merciful indeed would be the man that would devise 
some method of improving it. 

To those gentlemen who talk of the great vigor and de- 
termination and success of the Tory government, I ask you to 
compare the case of Belgium and Turkey. Try them by 
principles, or try them by results, I care not which, we knew 
what we were about and what was to be done when we had 
integrity and independence to support. When they had 
integrity and independence to protect they talked indeed loud 
enough about supporting Turkey, and you would suppose they 
^were prepared to spend their whole resources upon it; but aU 
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their mieasxirefi haye ended lq nothing except that they luNre 
leiittoed Turkey to a state of giv&ater weakne&s than at any por* 
lion of her hiBtory, wbereas, on the other hand, in a^^gard to 
the twelve or thirteen millions of Slavs and lioumanian pfl^p* 
■la^n, ti^y have made the name of England odious throi^- 
out the whole population, and done everything in their po^>;er 
io throw that population into the arms of Eussia, to be the taol 
of Busfiia in its plans and schemes^ unless indeed, as I hope 
aoid am inclined to belierve, the virtue of free institutions they 
hsLve obtained will make tham too wise to beoome the tools of 
any fooreign powder whatever, will make them intent upon 
mmitaiimig l^eir own Uberties, as becomes a free people ph^- 
isng a noble pail; in the history of Europe. 

I luuve detained y^ou too long, ajad I will not, though I 
wtould, pursue thiB subject iisxliier. I have shown you w.hat I 
think the misecabk failure of the policy of the .goversunent. 
SemfymbpT we have a fixed point from whidi to draw mix 
measuineixisnte. £eineinber what im IS 7^ the proposal of 
those who ^proved of the Bulgarian agitatiofi azkd who wvare 
dfoiounned as the enemies lof Turkey, remember whaJt that pro- 
posal wDidd have done. It wonld have given Avixmemy to 
Bulgaria, which hss new got autonomy; hut it wo^iid bare 
saved all the remainder at less dedaJonent to* l3iLe rest ^ lihe 
Tuiddsh Empune. Turkey would have had a fair chance. 
Tuakey would not hav^ suffered the territorial losaas which 
she hfl£ dsewhere suffered, and whidi she has sidSered^ I auaat 
aay^ in consequence of her beixig betrayed into the ialse «nd 
miadaieirons, the t^nptiing and seductive, but jOttroal und rmr 
wise policy of the present administration. 

There ar£ oither mattcffB which must be leserved for orther 
times. Wo are told about the Crimean War. Sir Stafffird 
l^ortheote tells us the Crimean War, made by the Lij^^ral 
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government, co&t the country forty inillion» of debt, and an m- 
came tax of one shilling and four pence per pound. How what 
m th£. uae of telling U3 that ? I wiU discuss the Crimean Wax 
en some future occasion, but not iu>w« If the Liberal govern- 
ment were so clever that they contrived to burden the coumtry 
with forty milliona of debt for thk Crimean War> why doea 
he not go back to the war before that and tell ua what the 
Tory government did with the Revolutionary War, when they 
left a debt on the country of aoiaaje nine hundred inillionB, of 
whidi six hundred and fifty millions they had made in the 
Revolutionary Waj, and not ojily so,, but left the blessing and 
legacy of the com lawsy and of a higt protective system, an 
impoverished country, and a discontented population — so 
much so that for years that followed that great Bevotutiiwiary 
War, no man could say whether the comstitutioft of this 
country waa or was not worth five years'' purchase^ They 
might eveai go further back than the Bevobitionary" War. 
They hare been talking loudly oi the coioniea, and say that, 
foBSOOth, the liberal party do nothing for tie eoloBCMS. What 
did the Tory paxty do for the colonies ? I cam tell you. Go 
to the war that preceded the Kevokrtionary Wsn. They made 
war against the American continent. They added to the debt 
of the country two hundred millions in order to destroy free- 
dom in America. They alienated it and drove it from this 
country. They were compelled to bring this country to make 
an ignominious peace ; and, as far as I know, that attempt to 
put down freedom in America, with its results to this country, 
is the only one great fact which has ever distinguished the 
relations between a Tory government and the colonies. 

But, gentlemen, these must be matters postponed for an- 
other occasion. I thank you very cordially, both friends and 
opponents, if opponents you be, for the extreme kindness with 
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which you have heard me. I have spoken, and I must speak in 
very strong terms of the acts done by my opponents. I will 
never say that they did it from vindictiveness, I will never say 
that they did it from passion, I will never say that they did it 
from a sordid love of office; I have no right to use such words; 
I have no right to entertain such sentiments ; I repudiate and 
abjure them. I give them credit for patriotic motives — ^I 
give them credit for those patriotic motives which are inces- 
santly and gratuitously denied to us. I believe we are all 
united in a fond attachment to the great country to which we 
belong, to the great empire which has committed to it a trust 
and function from Providence, as special and remarkable as 
was ever entrusted to any portion of the family of man. 
When I speak of that trust and that function I feel that words 
fail. I cannot tell you what I think of the nobleness of the 
inheritance which has descended upon us, of the sacredness of 
the duty of maintaining it. I will not condescend to make it 
a part of controversial politics. It is a part of my being, of 
my flesh and blood, of my heart and soul. For those ends I 
have labored through my youth and manhood, and, more than 
that, till my hairs are gray. In that faith and practice I 
have lived, and in that faith and practice I shall die. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OP IRELAND B1LL> 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. APRIL 8. x886 

I COULD have wished, Mr. Speaker, on several groundSi 
that it had beea possible for me oq this single occa- 
sion to open to the House the whole of the policy 
and intentions of the government with respect to Ireland. 
The two questions of land and of Irish government are, 
in our view, closely and inseparably connected, for they 
are the two channels through which we hope to find access, 
and effectual access, to that question which is the most 
vital of all — namely, the question of social order in Ireland. 
As I have said, those two questions are, in our view — 
whatever they may be in that of any one else — they are in 
our view, for reasons which I cannot now explain, insepara- 
ble the one from the other. But it is impossible for me to 
attempt such a task. Even as it is, the mass of materials 
that I have before me I may, without exaggeration, call 
enormous. I do not know that at any period a task ha« 
been laid upon me involving so large and so diversified an 
exposition, and it would be in vain to attempt more thaik 
human strength can, I think, suffice to achieve. I may say 
that, when contemplating the magnitude of that task, I have 
been filled with a painful mistrust; but that mistrust, I can 
assure the House, is absorbed in the yet deeper feeling of 
the responsibility that would lie upon me, and of the mis- 
chief that I should inflict upou the public interest, if I 
should fail to bring home to the minds of members, aa 

> The Government of Ireland Bill, generally known as the "Home Rule*' 
Bill, passed its first reading on April 13th without a division after four nighta' 
debate. 
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I seem to perceive in my own mind, the magnitude of all 
the varied aspects of this question. What 1 wish is that we 
should no longer fence and skimrish with this question, 
but that we should oome to cloee quarters with it; that 
we should get if we can at the root; that we should take 
measures not merely intended for the wants of to-day and 
of to-morrow, but if possible that we should look into a 
more distant future ; that we should endeavor to anticipate 
and realize tbe future by the force of reflection; that we 
should if possible unroll it in anticipation before our eyes, 
and make provision now, wbile there is yet time, for all the 
results that may await upon a right or wrong decision of 
to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, on one point I rejoice to think that we 
have a material, I would say a vital, agreement. It is felt 
on botb sides of the House, unless I am mucli mistaken, 
that we have arrived at a stage in our political transactions 
with Ireland, where two roads part one from the other, not 
soon probably to meet again. The late government — I am 
not now referring to this as a matter of praise or blame, but 
simply as a matter of fact — the late government felt tbat 
they had reached the moment for decisive resolution when 
they made the announcement, on the last day {January 26] 
of their ministerial existence, that their duty compelled 
them to submit to Parliament proposals for further repres- 
sive criminal legislation. We concur entirely in that con- 
clusion, and we think that the time is come wben it is the 
duty of Parliament, when the honor of Parliament and its 
duty alike require, that it should endeavor to come to some 
decisive resolation in this matter; and our intenliem k, sir, 
to propose to the House of Commons that which, as 



thkDk, if hapf^ accepted, will liberale PkrKanwat fvom t&o 
iiiilimu tg nndler whkrh of isAe years it has inefieetuallj 
Btmggled to- perfcwm the business of the ooantry;^ will re- 
BtCTB legislation to its- nattrral, ancie&t, mrinipeded course; 
and will, above all, obtain an answer — a clear, we hope, and 
deftnite answ^sr — to* the questioii wllether iit is cht is not 
possible to> establish goo^ and harmonious relations between 
Gi^sat Britain and Ireland on th« foo4dng of those free 
institurtions to which Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish- 
men are alike unalterably attached* 

Now, when I say tkat we are imperativiely called upoa 
to deal with the great subject of social order in Ireland, do 
not let me for a moment either be led myself or lead others 
into the dangerous fault of exaggeration. The crime of 
Ireland, the agrarian erime of Ireland^ I rejoice toi say, is 
not wiiat it wa» in otiier days — days now comparatively 
distiDt, days within my own earliest recollection m a m«mr 
ber of Parliament. In 188S the gssy^mmAnt of Lord Grrey 
progiased to Parliament a strong Coercion A<7t. At tkai 
time the inf (Hmsation at their comoEoaaid did not distinguisk 
betweexL agrarian and ordinaoy enme* as the distinctioni is 
now made. As to* the present timev it is easy to tell the 
HOTse that the serious agiariait crimes of Ireland, which 
in 1881 were 9d4, in 1885 were 239. But I go baek tuDr the 
period of 18S2;. The contrast is, perhaps, still more atriJk:- 
ing» In 1832 the hcaiadeidea in Ireland were 348, m 18a& 
they were 65. The cases of attempts to kill^ happ»iy nn- 
f ulffllei^ in tfee first of tibtf>se y»rs were 209, in 1886 were 
87. The aericras ofiEences of aU otiier kinds in Ireland in 
1832 weve 6,014,. in 1866 they were 1,037. The whole, 
crinnnat efifenees in Ireland in the imauB^ jreaxs wcM 
14,900^ nd in the ktter jew 2,683« 
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So far, therefore, sir, we are not to suppose that the 
case with which we have now to deal is one of those cases 
of extreme disorder which threaten the general peace of 
society. Notwithstanding that, sir, in order to lay the 
ground for the important measure we are asking leave to 
introduce — and well I am aware that it does require broad 
and solid grounds to be laid in order to justify the intro- 
duction of such a measure — in order to lay that ground, I 
must ask the House to enter with me into a brief review 
of the general features of what has been our course with 
regard to what is termed coercion, or repressive criminal 
legislation. And sir, the first point to which I would call 
your attention is this, that whereas exceptional legislation — 
legislation which introduces exceptional provisions into the 
IsLVf — ought itself to be in its own nature essentially and 
absolutely exceptional, it has become for us not exceptional 
but habitual. We are like a man who, knowing that medi- 
cine may be the means of his restoration to health, en- 
deavors to live upon medicine. Nations, no more than 
individuals, can find a subsistence in what was meant to 
be a cure. But has it been a cure? Have we attained the 
object which we desired, and honestly, desired, to attain? 
Ko, sir, agrarian crime has become, sometimes upon a larger 
and sometimes upon a smaller scale, as habitual in Ireland 
as the legislation which has been intended to repress it, and 
that agrarian crime, although at the present time it is almost 
at the low water-mark, yet has a fatal capacity of expansion 
under stimulating circumstances, and rises from time to 
time, as it rose in 1885, to dimensions and to an exaspera- 
tion which becomes threatening to general social order, and 
to the peace of private and domestic life. I ought, perhapSi 
to supply an element v/hi<^k I forgot at the moment in com* 
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paring 1832 and 1885, that is to remind the House that the 
decrease of crime is not so great as it looks, because the 
population of Ireland at that time was nearly 8,000,000, 
whereas it may be taken at present at 5,000,000. But the 
exact proportion, I believe, is fairly represented by the 
figure I will now give. The population of Ireland now, 
compared with that time, is under two-thirds; the crime 
of Ireland now, as compared with that period, is under 
one-fifth. 

But the agrarian crime in Ireland is not so much a cause 
as it is a symptom. It is a symptom of a yet deeper mis- 
chief of which it is only the external manifestation. That 
manifestation is mainly threefold. In the first place, with 
certain exceptions for the case of winter juries, it is impos- 
sible to depend in Ireland upon the finding of a jury in a 
case of agrarian crimes according to the facts as they are 
viewed by the government, by the judges, and by the 
public, I think, at large. That is a most serious mischief, 
passing down deep into the very groundwork of civil 
society. It is also, sir, undoubtedly a mischief that the 
cases where the extreme remedy of eviction is resorted to 
by the landlord — possibly in some instances unnecessarily 
resorted to, but in other instances resorted to after long 
patience has been exhausted — these cases of eviction, good, 
bad, and indifferent as to their justification, stand pretty 
much in one and the same discredit with the rural popula- 
tion of Ireland, and become, as we know, the occasion of 
transactions that we all deeply lament. Finally, sir, it is 
not to be denied that there is great interference in Ireland 
with individual liberty, in the shape of intimidation. Now, 
sir, I am not about to assume the tone of the Pharisee on 
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this occasion. Tbere is a great deal of intimidation in Bng* 
land, too, when people find occasion for it; and if we, the 
English and the Scotcb, were under the conviction thai 
we bad sach grave cause to warrant irregular aetioD, as 10 
the conviction entertained bj a very large part of the popa- 
lation in Ireland, 1 am not at all sure that we should not, 
like that part of the population in Ireland, resort to the 
rude and unjustifiable remedy of intimidation. 1 am very 
ambitious on this important and critical occasion to gain 
one object — that is, not to treat this question controver- 
sially. 1 have this object in view, and I do net despair of 
attaining it; and in order that I may do nothing to cause 
me to fail of attaining it, I will not enter into the qaestioui 
if you like, whether there is ever intimidation in Bngfen^ 
or not. Bat I will simply record the fact, which I thought 
it but jast to accompany with a confession with regard to 
ourselves — I will simply record the fact that intimidatioii 
does prevail, not to the extent that is supposed, yet to a 
material and painful extent, in Ireland. The consequenoci 
of that is to weaken generally the respect for law, and tiM 
respect for contract, and that among a people who, I be- 
Keve, are as capable of attaining' to the very highest marA 
and social standard as any people on the face oi the earth. 
So much for coercion — if I use the phrase it is for brevity 
for repressive legislation generally — but there is one cir^ 
cumstance to which I cannot help drawing the special 
attention of the House. 

Kothing has been more painful to me Aan ta e b BW V# 
that in this matter we are not improving, but, on the cob* 
trary, we are losing ground. Since the last half tmRtmf 
dawoedi we have been steadily engaged m extBncK&g, $m 
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•well as m consolidatiDg, free institutions. I divide the 
period eiuce the Aet of Union vrith Ireland into two — 
the ficst from 1800 to 1832, the epoch of what is still justly 
ealled the great Beform Act, and, secondly, from 1833 to 
1886. 1 do not know whether it has been as widely ob- 
iserv'Cd as I think it deserves to be that in the first of those 
peadods — thirty-two years — ^there ware no less than eleven 
years— it may seem not much to say, but wait for what is 
•coming — there were no leas than eleven of those thirty-two 
years in which our statute book was free throughout the 
whole year from r^ressive legislation of an exceptional 
kind against Iceland. But in the fifty -three years sinoe we 
^uivanced far in the career of Liberal principles and actions 
- — in those fifty-three years, from 1833 to 1885 — there were 
but two years which were entirely free from the action of 
this special legislation for Ireland. Is not that of itself 
almost enough to prove that we have arrived at the point 
where it is necessary that we should take a careful and 
searching survey of our position ? For, sir, I would almost 
venture, trusting to the indulgent interpretation of the 
House, to say that the coercion we have heretofore em- 
ploy^ has been spurious and inefEectual coercion, and that 
if there is to be coercion — ^which God forbid — it ought to 
be adequate to attain its end. If it is to attain its end it 
must be difiereat, dlSerently maintained, and maintained 
-with a differeiaijt spirit, courage, and consistency compared 
-with the coercion with which we have been heretofore 
iamiliar^ 

W-dl, sk, what ai« the results that have been produced ? 
^has result above all — and now I come to what I consider to 
he the basis of the whole mischief — that ri^tly or wrongly, 
yet in point of factj law is discredited in Ireland, and dis- 
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credited in Ireland upon this ground especially — that it 
comes to the people of that country with a foreign aspect, 
and in a foreign garb. These coercion bills of ours, of 
course; for it has become a matter of course — I am speak- 
ing of the facts and not of the merits — these coercion bills 
are stiffly resisted by the members who represent Ireland 
in Parliament. The English mind, by cases of this kind 
and by the tone of the press toward them, is estranged 
from the Irish people, and the Irish mind is estranged 
from the people of England and Scotland. I will not 
speak of other circumstances attending the present state 
of Ireland, but I do think that I am not assuming too 
much when I say that I have shown enough in this com- 
paratively brief review — and I wish it could have been 
briefer still — to prove that if coercion is to be the basis 
for legislation we must no longer be seeking as we are al- 
ways laudably seeking, to whittle it down almost to nothing 
at the very first moment we begin, but we must, like men, 
adopt it, hold by it, sternly enforce it till its end has been 
completely attained, with what results to peace, goodwill, 
and freedom I do not now stop to inquire. Our ineflEectual 
and spurious coercion is morally worn out. I give credit to 
the late government for their conception of the fact. They 
must have realized it when they came to the conclusion in 
1885 that they would not propose the renewal or continu- 
ance of repressive legislation. They were in a position in 
which it would have been comparatively easy for them to 
have proposed it, as a Conservative government following 
in the footsteps of a Liberal administration. But they de- 
termined not to propose it. I wish I could be assured that 
they and the party by whom they are supported were fully 
aware of the immense historic weight of that determination. 
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I have sometimes heard language used which appears to be- 
token an idea on the part of those who use it that this is a 
very simple matter — that, in one state of facts, they judged 
one way in July,' and that, in another state of facts, they 
judged another way in January;' and that consequently 
the whole ought to be eSaced from the minds and mem- 
ories of men. Depend upon it the effect of that decision 
of July never can be efiaced — it will weigh, it will tell 
upon the fortunes and circumstances both of England and 
of Ireland. The return to the ordinary law, I am afraid, 
cannot be said to have succeeded. 

Almost immediately after the lapse of the Crimes Act 
boycotting increased fourfold. Since that time it has been 
about stationary; but in October it had increased fourfold 
compared with what it was in the month of May. Well, 
now, if it be true that resolute coercion ought to take the 
place of irresolute coercion — ^if it be true that our system, 
such as I have exhibited it, has been — we may hide it from 
ourselves, we cannot hide it from the world — a failure in re- 
gard to repressive legislation, will that other coercion, which 
it is possible to conceive, be more successful ? I can indeed 
conceive, and in history we may point to circumstances in 
which coercion of that kind, stern, resolute, consistent, 
might be, and has been, successful. But it requires, in 
my judgment, two essential conditions, and these are — the 
autocracy of government and the secrecy of public trans- 
actions. With those conditions that kind of coercion to 
which I am referring might possibly succeed. But will it 
succeed in the light of day, and can it be administered by 



* When Lord Salisbury's administration which had just been lormed decided 
^ not to propose the renewal of the "Crimea" Act. 
lU ^ Soon after the general election. 
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the people of England and Scotland against the people of 
Ireland — by the two nations which, perhaps, above ail 
others upon earth — I need hardly except America — best 
understand and are most fondly attached to the essential 
principles of liberty? 

Now I enter upon another proposition to which I hardly 
expect broad exception can be taken. I will not assume — 
I will not beg — the question, whether the people of England 
and Scotland will ever administer that sort of effectual co- 
ercion which I have placed in contrast with our timid and 
hesitating repressive measures; but this I will say, that 
the people of England and Scotland will never resort to 
that alternative until they have tried every other. Have 
they tried every other? Well, some we have tried, to 
which I will refer. I have been concerned with some of 
them myself. But we have not yet tried every alternative, 
because there is one — not unJmown to human experience — 
on the contrary, widely known to various countries in the 
world, where this dark and difficult problem has been solved 
by the comparatively natural and simple, though not always 
easy, expedient of stripping law of its foreign garb and in- 
vesting it with a domestic character. I am not saying that 
this will succeed; I by no means beg the question at this 
moment; but this I will say — that Ireland, as far as I 
know, and speaking of the great majority of the people 
of Ireland, believes it will succeed, and that experience 
elsewhere supports that conclusion. The case of Ireland, 
though she is represented here not less fully than England 
or Scotland, is not the same as that of England or Scotland. 
England, by her own strength and by her vapt majority in 
this House, makes her own laws just as independently as 
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if she were not combined with two other countries. Scot- 
land — a small country, smaller than Ireland, but a cquntrj 
endowed with a spirit so masculine that never in the long 
course of history, excepting for two brief periods, each of a 
few years, was the superior strength of England such as to 
enable her to put down the national freedom beyond the 
border — Scotland, wisely recognized by England, has been 
allowed and encouraged in this House to make her own 
laws as freely and as eflEectually as if she had a represen- 
tation six times as strong. The consequence is that the 
mainspring of law in England is felt by the people to bo 
English, the mainspring of law in Scotland is felt by the 
people to be Scotch ; but the mainspring of law in Ireland 
is not felt by the people to be Irish, and I am bound to 
say — truth extorts from me the avowal — that it cannot be 
felt to be Irish in the same sense as it is English and 
Scotch, The net results of this statement which I have 
laid before the House, because it was necessary as the 
groundwork of my argument, are these — In the first place, 
I admit it to be little less than a mockery to hold that the 
state of law and of facts conjointly which I have endeav- 
ored to describe conduces to the real unity of this great, 
noble, and world-wide empire. In the seconct place, some- 
thing must be done, something is imperatively demanded 
from us, to restore to Ireland the first conditions of civil 
life — the free course of law, the liberty of every individual 
in the exercise of every legal right, the confidence of the 
people in the law and their sympathy with the law — apart 
from which no country can be called, in the full sense of 
the word, a civilized country, nor can there, be given to 
that country the blessings which it is the object of civiL 
ized society to attain. Well, this is my introduction to 
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the task I have to perform; and now I ask attention to 
the problem we have before us. 

It is a problem not unknown in the history of the world; 
it is really this — there can be no secret about it as far as we 
are concerned — how to reconcile Imperial unity with diver- 
sity of legislation. Mr. Grattan not only held these pur- 
poses to be reconcilable, but he did not scruple to go the 
length of saying this — "1 demand the continued severance 
of the Parliaments with a view to the continued and ever- 
lasting unity of the empire." Was that a flight of rhetoric, 
an audacious paradox ? No, it was the statement of a prob- 
lem which other countries have solved, and under circum- 
stances much more difficult than ours. We ourselves may 
be said to have solved it, for I do not think that any one 
will question the fact that, out of the last six centuries, for 
five centuries at least Ireland has had a Parliament separate 
from ours. That is a fact undeniable. Did that separation 
of Parliament destroy the unity of the British Empire? 
Did it destroy it in the eighteenth century ? Do not sup- 
pose that I mean that harmony always prevailed between 
Ireland and England. We know very well there were 
causes quite sufficient to account for a recurrence of dis- 
cord. But I take the eighteenth century alone. Can I 
be told that there was no unity of empire in the eigh- 
teenth century? Why, sir, it was the century which saw 
our navy come to its supremacy. It was the century which 
witnessed the foundation of that great gigantic manufactur- 
ing industry which now overshadows the whole world. It 
was, in a pre-eminent sense, the century of empire, and 
it was in a sense but too conspicuous the century of 
wars. Those wars were carried on, that empire was main- 
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tained and enormously enlarged, that trade was establishedi 
that navy was brought to supremacy when England and Ire- 
land had separate parliaments. Am I to be told that there 
was no unity of empire in that state of things ? Well, sir, 
what has happened elsewhere? Have any other countries 
had to look this problem in the face? The last half cen- 
tury—the last sixty or seventy years since the great war — 
has been particularly rich in its experience of this subject 
and in the lessons which it has afforded to us. There are 
many cases to which I might refer to show how practicable 
it is, or how practicable it has been found by others whom 
we are not accustomed to look upon as our political superi- 
ors — how practicable it has been found by others to bring 
into existence what is termed local autonomy, and yet not 
to sacrifice but to confirm Imperial unity. 

Let us look to those two countries, neither of them very 
large, but yet countries which every Englishman and every 
Scotchman must rejoice to claim as his kin — I mean the 
Scandinavian countries of Sweden and Norway. Immediate- 
ly after the great war in 1814 the Norwegians were ready 
to take sword in hand to prevent their coming under the 
domination of Sweden. But the Powers of Europe under- 
took the settlement of that question, and they united those 
countries upon a footing of strict legislative independence 
and co-equality. Now, I am not quoting this as an exact 
precedent for us, but I am quoting it as a precedent, and as 
an argument d fortiori^ because I say they confronted much 
Igreater difficulties, and they had to put a far greater strain 
upon the unity of their country, than we can ever be called 
upon to put upon the unity of ours. The legislatures of 
Sweden and of Norway are absolutely independent. The 
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]aw even forbids what £ hope never will happen between 
England and Ireland — that a Swede, if I am correct in my 
impression, ahonld bear office of any kind in the ^Norwegian 
Ministry. There is no sort of supremacy or superiority in 
the legislature of Sweden over the l^islature of JNorway. 
The l^islature of Norway has had serious controversies, 
not with Sweden, but with the King of Sweden, and it has 
fought out those controversies successfully upon the strict- 
est constitutional and parliamentary grounds. And yet 
with two countries so united, what has been the effect? 
Not discord, not convulsions, not danger to peace, not 
hatred, not aversion, but a constantly growing sympathy; 
and every man who knows their condition knows that I 
speak the truth when I say that in every year that passes 
the Norwegians and the Swedes are more and more feeling 
themselves to be the children of a common country, united 
by a tie which never is to be broken. 

I will take another case — the case of Austria and Hun- 
gary. In Austria and Hungary there is a complete duality 
of power. I will not enter upon ^e general condition of 
the Austrian Empire, or upon the other divisions and diver- 
sities which it includes, but I will take simply this case. At 
Vienna sits the Parliament of the Austrian monarchy; at 
Buda-Pesth sits the Parliament of the Hungarian crown; 
and that is the state of things which was established, I 
think, nearly twenty years ago. I ask all those who hear 
me whether there is one among them who doubts? 
Whether or not the condition of Austria be at this 
moment, or be not, perfectly solid, secure, and harmo- 
nious, after the enormous difficulties she has had to con- 
front on account of the boundless diversity of race, whether 
or not that condition be perfectly normal in every minute 
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•particular, this, at least, cannot be questioned, that it is a 
c<mdition of solidity and of safety compared with the time 
when Hungary made war on her — war which she was unable 
to quell, when she owed the cohesion of the body politic to 
the interference of Eussian arms; or in the interval that fol- 
lowed when there existed a perfect legislative union and a 
supreme imperial council sat in Vienna. 

Now, I have quoted these illustrations as illustrations 
which show, not that what we are called upon to consider 
can be done, but that infinitely more can be done — has been 
done — ^under circumstances far less favorable. What was 
the state of Sweden and Norway — two small countries, Nor- 
way undoubtedly inferior in population, but still unassail- 
able in her mountain fastnesses — what was the case of Swe- 
den and Norway for bringing about a union by physical 
and material means? There were no means to be used 
but moral means, and those moral means have been com- 
pletely successful. What again, was the case of Austria, 
where the seat of empire in the archduchy was associated 
not with the majority, but with the minority of the popula- 
tion, and where she had to face Hungary with numbers far 
greater than her own? Even there, while having to at- 
tempt what was infinitely more complex and more danger- 
ous than even prejudice can suppose to be that which I am 
about to suggest, it is not to be denied that a great relative 
good and relative success have been attained. Our advan- 
tages are immense in a question of this kind. I do not 
know how many gentlemen who hear me have read the 
valuable work of Professor Dicey on the Law of the Con- 
stitution. No work that I have ever read brings out in a 
more distinct and emphatic manner the peculiarity of the 
British Constitution in one point, to which, perhaps, we 
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Beldom have occasion to refer — namely, the absolute su- 
premacy of Parliament. We have a Parliament to the 
power of which there are no limits whatever, except such 
as human nature, in a divinely ordained condition of things, 
imposes. We are faced by no co-ordinate legislatures, and 
are bound by no statutory conditions. There is nothing 
that controls us, and nothing that compels us, except our 
convictions of law, of right, and of justice. Surely that is 
a favorable point of departure in considering a question 
such as this. 

I have referred to the eighteenth century. During that 
century you had beside you a co-ordinate legislature. The 
legislature of Ireland before the Union had the same title 
as that of Great Britain. There was no juridical distinction 
to be drawn between them. Even in point of antiquity 
they were as nearly as possible on a par, for the Parliament 
ot Ireland had subsisted for 500 years. It had asserted its 
exclusive right to make laws for the people of Ireland. 
That right was never denied, for gentlemen ought to rec- 
ollect, but all do not, perhaps, remember, that Poynings' 
law' was an Irish law imposed by Ireland on herself. That 
claim of the Parliament of Ireland never was denied until 
the reign of George I. ;• and that claim denied in the reign 
of George I. was admitted in the reign of George III.' The 
Parliament — the great Parliament of Great Britain — had to 
retract its words and to withdraw its claim, and the legis- 
lature which goes by the name of Grattan's Parliament was 
as independent in point of authority as any legislature over 
the wide world. We are not called upon to constitute an- 
other co-ordinate legislature. While I think it is right to 

> 1494. « 1719. » 1782. 
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modify the Union in some particulars, we are not about 
to propose its repeal. 

What is the essence of the Union? That is the ques- 
tion. It is impossible to determine what is and what is not 
the repeal of the Union, until you settle what is the essence 
of the Union. Well, I define the essence of the Union to 
be this — that before the Act of Union there were two inde- 
pendent, separate, co-ordinate Parliaments; after the Act of 
Union there was but one. A supreme statutory authority 
of the Imperial Parliament over Great Britain, Scotland and 
Iveland, as one United Kingdom was established by the Act 
of Union. That supreme statutory authority it is not asked, 
so far as I am aware, and certainly it is not intended, in the 
slightest degree to impair. When I heard the honorable 
member for Cork,* in a very striking speech at the com- 
mencement of the session, ask for what I think he termed 
local autonomy or Irish autonomy, I felt that something 
was gained in the conduct of this great question. If he 
speaks, as I believe he speaks, the mind of the vast ma- 
jority of the representatives of Ireland, I feel that we have 
no right to question for a moment, in this free country, 
under a representative system, that the vast majority of 
the representatives speak the mind of a decided majority 
of the people. I felt, sir, that something had been gained. 
Ireland had come a great way to meet us, and it was more 
than ever our duty to consider whether we could not go 
some way to meet her. The term dismemberment of the 
empire, as applied to anything that is now before us, is, in 
my judgment — I will not argue it at any length now — sim- 
ply a misnomer. To speak, in connection with any medi- 

1 Mr. PamelL 
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tated or possible plan, of the dismemberment of the empire 
or the disintegration of the empire is, La the face of the his* 
tory of the eighteenth century, not merely a misnomer, but 
an absurdity. Some phrases have been used which I will 
not refer to, simply because 1 do not think that they quite 
accurately describe the case, and because they might open 
a door to new debate. We hear of national independence, 
we hear of legislative independence, we hear of an inde- 
pendent Parliament, and we hear of federal arrangements. 
These are not descriptions which I adopt or which I find 
it necessary to discuss. 

Then again, under a sense of the real necessities of the 
case, there are gentlemen who have their own philanthropic, 
well-intended plans for meeting this emergency. There are 
those who say, **let us abolish the Castle"; and I think 
that gentlemen of very high authority, who are strongly 
opposed to giving Ireland a domestic legislature, have 
said, nevertheless, that they think there ought to be a 
general reconstruction of the administrative government 
in Ireland. Well, sir, I have considered that question 
much, and what I want to know is this — how, without a 
change in the legislature, without giving to Ireland a do- 
mestic legislature, there is to be, or there even can possibly 
be, a reconstruction of the administration. We have sent 
to Ireland to administer the actual system the best men we 
could find. When Lord Spencer undertook that office, he 
represented, not in our belief, merely, but in our knowledge 
— for we had known him long — ^the flower of the British 
aristocracy, that portion of the British aristocracy which to 
high birth and great influence of station unites a love of 
liberty and of the people as genuine as that which breathes 
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within any cottage in the land. And yet, sir, what is the 
result? The result is that, after a life of almost unex- 
ampled deTOtion to the publio service in Ireland, Lord 
Spencer's administration not only does not command, 
which is easily understood, the adhesion and the com- 
mendation of the honorable member for Cork and his 
colleagues, but it is made the subject of cayil and of 
censure in this House of Parliament, and from the spot 
where I now stand, by members of the late Conservative 
government. I want to know — for we have not come to 
our conclusions without making careful examination of the 
conclusions of other people — I want to know how it is pos- 
sible to construct an administrative system in Ireland with- 
out legislative change, and what gentlemen mean when they 
speak of the administrative system of Ireland. The fault 
of the administrative system of Ireland, if it has a fault, is 
simply this — that its spring and source of action, or, if I can 
use an anatomical illustration without a blunder, what is 
called the motor muscle is English and not Irish. With- 
out providing a domestic legislature for Ireland, without 
having an Irish Parliament, I want to know how you will 
bring about this wond^f ul, superhuman, and, I believe, in 
this condition, impossible result, that your administrative 
system shall be Irish and not English. 

There have been several plans liberally advised for 
granting to Ireland the management of her education, the 
management of her public works, and the management of 
one subject and another — boons very important in them- 
selves — under a eentral elective body; boons any of which 
I do not hesitate to isay I should have been glad to see 
them accepted, or I should have been glad to see a la-iai 
given to a system which might have been constructed 
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under them, had it been the desire aud the demand of 
Ireland. I do not think such a scheme would have pos- 
sessed the advantage of finality. If it had been accepted, 
and especially if it had been freely suggested from that 
quarter— by the Irish representatives — it might have fur- 
nished a useful modus vivendL But it is absurd, in my 
opinion, to talk of the adoption of such a scheme in the 
face of two obstacles — first of all, that those whom it is 
intended to benefit do not want it, do not ask it, and re- 
fuse it; and, secondly, the obstacle, not less important, 
that all those who are fearful of giving a domestic legis- 
lature to Ireland would naturally and emphatically, and 
rather justly, say: '*We will not create your central board 
and palter with this question, because we feel certain that 
it will afford nothing in this world except a stage from 
which to agitate for a further concession, and because we 
see that by the proposal you make you will not even at- 
tain the advantage of settling the question that is raised." 
Well, sir, what we seek is the settlement of that question; 
and we think that we find that settlement in the establish- 
ment, by the authority of Parliament, of a legislative body 
sitting in Dublin for the conduct of both legislation and 
administration under the conditions which may be pre- 
scribed by the act defining Irish, as distinct from imperial, 
affairs. There is the head and front of our offending. Let 
us proceed to examine the matter a little further. The es- 
sential conditions of any plan that Parliament can be asked 
or could be expected to entertain are, in my opinion, these 
— The unity of the empire must not be placed in jeopardy; 
the safety and welfare of the whole — if there is an unfortu- 
nate conflict, which I do not believe — the welfare and se- 
curity of the whole must be preferred to the security and 
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advantage of the part. The political equality of the three 
countries must be maintained. They stand by statute on a 
footing of absolute equality, and that footing ought not to 
be altered or brought into question. There should be what 
I will at present term an equitable distribution of imperial 
burdens. 

Next 1 introduce a provision which may seem to be 
exceptional, but which, in the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, whose history unhappily has been one long chain 
of internal controversies as well as of external difficulties, 
is necessary in order that there may be reasonable safe- 
guards for the minority. I am asked why there should 
be safeguards for the minority. Will not the minority in 
Ireland, as in other countries, be able to take care of it- 
self? Are not free institutions, with absolute publicity, 
the best security that can be given to any minority? I 
know, sir, that in the long run our experience shows they 
are. After we have passed through the present critical 
period, and obviated and disarmed, if we can, the jeal- 
ousies with which any change is attended, I believe, as 
most gentlemen in this House may probably believe, that 
there is nothing comparable to the healthy action of free 
discussion, and that a minority asserting in the face of day 
its natural rights is the best security and guarantee for its 
retaining them. We have not reached that state of things. 
1 may say, not entering into detail, there are three classes 
to whom we must look in this case. We must consider — 
I will not say more on that subject to-day — the class imme- 
diately connected with the land. A second question, not, 
I think, oflfering any great difficulty, relates to the civil 
service and the offices of the executive government ia 
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Jreland. The third quoBtion relates to what is commonlj 
called the Protestant minority, and especially that impor- 
lant part of the community which inhabits the province <^ 
Ulster, or which predominates in a considerable portion 
of the province of Ulster. 

I will deviate from my path for a moment to say a 
word upon the state of opinion in that wealthy, intelli- 
gent, and energetic portion of the Irish community, which, 
as I have sfdd, predominates in a certain portion of Ulster. 
Oar duty is to adhere to sound general principles, and to 
give the utmost consideration we can to the opinions of 
that energetic minority. The first thing of all, I should 
say, is that if, upon any occasion, by any individual or 
section, violent measures have been threatened in certain 
emergencies, I think the best compliment I can pay to 
those who have threatened us ib to take no notice what- 
ever of the threats, but to treat them as momentary ebul- 
litions, which will pass away with the fears from which 
they spring, and at the same time to adopt on our part 
every reasonable measure for disarming those fears. I 
cannot conceal the conviction that the voice of Ireland, 
as a whole, is at thin moment clearly and con£titutionally 
spoken. I cannot say it is otherwise when five-sixthB of 
its lawfully -chosen representatives are of one mind in this 
matter. There is a counter voice; and I wish to know 
what is the claim of those by whom that counter voice is 
spoken, and how much is the scope and allowance we can 
give them. Certainly, sir, I cannot allow it to be said that 
a Protestant minority in Ulster, or elsewhere, is to rule the 
question at large for Ireland. I am aware of no constitu- 
tional doctrine tolerable on which such a conclusion could 
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be adopted or justified. But I think that the Protestant 
minority should have its wishes considered to the utmost 
practicable extent in any form which they may assume. 

Various schemes, short of refusing the demand of Ire- 
land at large, have been proposed on behalf of Ulster. One 
scheme is that IJlster itself, or, perhaps with more appear- 
ance of reason, a portion of Ulster, should be excluded 
from the operation of the bill we are about to introduce. 
Another scheme is that a separate autonomy should b& 
provided for Ulster, or for a portion of Ulster. Anothei 
scheme is that certain rights with regard to certain subjects 
—such, for example, as education and some other subjects 
— should be reserved and should be placed to a certain 
extent under the control of provincial councils. These, 
I think, are the suggestions which have reached me in 
different shapes; there may be others. But what I wish 
to say of them is this — there is no one of them which has 
appeared to us to be so completely justified, either upon 
its merits or by the weight of opinion supporting and rec- 
ommending it, as to warrant our including it in the bill 
and proposing it to Parliament upon our responsibility. 
What we think is that such suggestions deserve careful 
and unprejudiced consideration. It may be that that free 
discussion, which I have no doubt will largely take place 
after a bill such as we propose shall have been laid on 
the table of the House, may give to one of these pro- 
posals, or to some other proposals, a practicable form, and 
that some such plan may be found to be recommended by 
a general or predominating approval. If it should be so, 
it will, at our hands, have the most favorable consideration, 
with every disposition to do what equity may appear to rec- 
ommend. That is what I have to say on the subject of Ulster. 
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I have spoken now of the essential conditions of a good 
plan for Ireland, and I add only this — that in order to be 
a good plan it must be a plan promising to be a real settle- 
ment of Ireland. To show that without a good plan you 
can have no real settlement, I may point to the fact that 
the great settlement of 1782 was not a real settlement. Most 
unhappily, sir, it was not a real settlement ; and why was it 
not a real settlement? Was it Ireland that prevented it 
from being a real settlement? No, sir, it was the mistaken 
policy of England, listening to the pernicious voice and 
claims of ascendency. It is impossible, however, not to 
say this word for the Protestant Parliament of Ireland. 
Founded as it was upon narrow suffrage, exclusive in re- 
ligion, crowded with pensioners and place-holders holding 
every advantage, it yet had in it the spark, at least, and 
the spirit of true patriotism. It emancipated the Eoman 
Catholics of Ireland when the Eoman Catholics of England 
were not yet emancipated. It received Lord Fitzwilliam 
with open arms; and when Lord Fitzwilliam promoted to 
the best of his ability the introduction of Eoman Catholics 
into Parliament, and when his brief career was unhappily 
intercepted by a peremptory recall from England, what 
happened? Why, sir, in both Houses of the Irish Parlia- 
ment votes were at once passed by those Protestants, by 
those men, mixed as they were with so large an infusion 
of pensioners and of placemen, registering their confidence 
in that nobleman and desiring that he should still be left 
to administer the government of Ireland. What the Irish 
Parliament did when Lord Fitzwilliam was promoting the 
admission of Eoman Catholics into Parliament justifies me 
in saying there was a spirit there which, if free scope bad 
been left to it, would in all probability have been enabled 
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to work out a happy solution for every Irish problem and 
dii&eulty, and would have saved to the coming generation 
an infinity of controversy and trouble. 

I pass on to ask how are we to set about the giving 
effect to the proposition I have made, to the purpose I have 
defined, of establishing in Ireland a domestic legislature to 
deal with Irish as contradistinguished from Imperial a&irs'if 
And here, sir, I am confronted at the outset by what wa 
have felt to be a formidable dilemma. I will endeavor to 
state and to explain it to the House as well as I can. Ire« 
land is to have a domestic legislature for Irish affairs. 
That is my postulate from which I set out. Are Irish 
members in this House, are Irish representative peers in 
the other House, still to continue to form part of the respec« 
tive assemblies? That is the first question which meets us 
in consideration of the ground I have opened. Now I think 
it will be perfectly clear that if Ireland is to have a domestic 
legislature, Irish peers and Irish representatives cannot 
come here to control English and Scotch affairs. That I 
understand to be admitted freely. I never heard of their 
urging the contrary, and I am inclined to believe that it 
would be universally admitted. The one thing follows 
from the other. There cannot be a domestic legislature 
in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, and Irish peers and 
Irish representatives sitting in Parliament at Westminster 
to take part in English and Scotch affairs. My next ques- 
tion is, Is it practicable for Irish representatives to come 
here for the settlement, not of English and Scotch, but ci 
Imperial affairs? In principle it would be very difficult, 
I think, to object to that proposition. But then its accept- 
ance depends entirely upon our arriving at the conclusion 
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that in this Hoase we can draw for practical purposes d 
distinction between affairs which are Imperial and affairs 
which are not Imperial. It would not be difficult to say ia 
principle that as the Irish legislature will have nothing 
to do with Imperial concerns let Irish members come here 
and vote on Imperial concerns. All depends on the prac- 
ticability of the distinction. Well, sir, I have thought 
much, reasoned much, and inquired much, with regard to 
that distinction. I had hoped it might be possible to draw 
a distinction, and I have arrived at the conclusion that ill 
cannot be drawn. I believe it passes the wit of pian;. a| 
any rate it passes not my wit alone but the wit of maay 
with whom I have communicated. It would be easy to ex- 
hibit a case; but the difficulty, I may say, in my opinioa^ 
arises from this. If this were a merely legislative House, 
or if the House of Lords were merely a legislative House-— 
this House, of course, affords the best illustration — ^I do not 
think it would be. difficult to draw a distinction. We are 
going to draw the distinction — we have drawn the distinc- 
tion — in the Bill which I ask leave to lay on the table for 
legislative purposes with reference to what I hope will be 
the domestic legislature of Ireland. But this House is not 
merely a legislative House; it is a House controlling the 
Executive; and when you come to the control of the Exec- 
utive, then your distinction between Imperial subjects and 
non-Imperial subjects totally breaks down — ^they are totally 
insufficient to cover the whole case. 

For example, suppose it to be a question of foreiga 
policy. Suppose the Irish members in this House coming 
here to vote on a question of foreign policy. Is it possible 
to deny that they would be entitled to take part in discuss- 
ing an address to the crown for the dismissal of the f oreigii 
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uiiniBter? It k totally impossible to deny— 4t is totally im- 
poflBible to Boparate — the right of impagniDg the policy of 
and the right of action against the minister. Well, sir, if 
on that account members might take part in an address 
dismissing the foreign minister, f want to know, consider- 
ing the collective responsibility of government — a princi- 
ple, I hope, wiiich will always be maintained at the very 
highest leyel that circumstances wrill permit, for 1 am satis- 
fied that the public honor and the public welfare are closely 
associated with it — if that be so, what will be the efEect of 
the dismissal of the foreign minister on the existence and 
action of the government to which he belongs? Why, sir, 
the goyemment in nineteen cases out of twenty will break 
down with the ioreign minister; and when these gentle- 
men, coming here for the purpose of discussing Imperial 
questions alone, could dislodge the gorernment which is 
charged with the entire interests of Sngland and Scotland, 
I ask you what becomes et the distinction between Imperial 
and non-Imperial affairs? I believe the distinction to be 
impossible, and therefore I arriTe at the next conclusion — 
that Irish members and Irish peers cannot, if a domestic 
legislature be given to Ireland, jusUy retain a s^t in the 
Parliament at Westminster. 

If Irish members do n^ sit in this House and Irish 
peers do not sit in the other House, how is Ireland to be 
taxed? I shall assume, as a matter of course, that we 
should propose that a general power of taxation should 
pass to Ae domestic legislature c^ Ireland. But there is 
one very important branch of taxataon, involving, indeed, 
a second brafnoh, which is s^xsceptible of being viewed in a 
Tery different aspect from the taxes of Ireland generally. 
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I mean the duties of customs and duties of excise relatively 
to customs. One thing I take to be absolutely certain. 
Great Britain will never force upon Ireland taxation with- 
out representation. "Well, sir, if we are never to force upon 
Ireland taxation without representation, then comes another 
question of the deepest practical interest — are we to give 
up the fiscal unity of the empire? I sometimes see it 
argued that, in giving up the fiscal unity of the empire, 
we should give up the unity of the empire. To that argu- 
ment I do not subscribe. The unity of the empire rests 
upon the supremacy of Parliament and on considerations 
tnuch higher than considerations merely fiscal. But I must 
admit that, while I cannot stand on the high ground of 
principle, yet on the very substantial ground of practice 
to give up the fiscal unity of the empire would be a very 
great public inconvenience and a very great public misfor- 
tune — a very great public misfortune for Great Britain; 
and I believe it would be a still greater misfortune for 
Ireland were the fiscal unity of the empire to be put to 
hazard and practically abandoned. I may say also, looking 
as I do with hope to the success of the measure I now pro- 
pose, I, at any rate, feel the highest obligation not to do 
anything, not to propose anything, without necessity, that 
would greatly endanger the right comprehension of this 
subject by the people of England and Scotland, which 
might be the case were the fiscal unity of the empire to 
be broken. 

There is the dilemma. I (Conceive that there is but OQp 
escape from it, and that is, if there were conditions upou 
which Ireland consented to such arrangements as would 
leave the authority of levying customs duties, and such 
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excise duties as are immediately connected with customs, 
in the hands of Parliament here, and would by her will 
consent to set our hands free to take the course that the 
general exigencies of the case appear to require. These 
conditions I take to be three — In the first place, that a 
general power of taxation over and above these particular 
duties should pass unequivocally into the hands of the 
domestic legislature of Ireland. In the second place, that 
the entire proceeds of the customs and excise should be 
held for the benefit of Ireland, for the discharge of the 
obligations of Ireland, and for the payment of the balance, 
after discharging those obligations, into an Irish exchequer, 
to remain at the free disposal of the Irish legislative body. 

But there is another point which I think ought to en- 
gage, and may justly engage, the anxious attention in par- 
ticular of the representatives of Ireland; and it is this: — 
The proposal which I have now sketched is that we should 
pass an act giving to Ireland what she considers an enor- 
mous boon, under the name of a Statutory Parliament for 
the control of Irish affairs, both legislative and adminis- 
trative. But one of the provisions of that act is the with- 
drawal of Irish representative peers from the House of 
Lords, and Irish members from the House of Commons. 
Well, then, I think it will naturally occur to the Irish, as 
it would in parallel circumstances to the Scotch or the 
English — and more especially to the Scotch — mind, what 
would become of the privileges conveyed by the act after 
the Scotch members, who were their natural guardians, 
were withdrawn from Parliament? I was speaking of the 
Scotch members in order to bring it very distinctly to the 
minds of honorable members, supposing that Scotland had 
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efilertained — what she never had reason to entertain — ^tha 
desire lor a domestic legislature. I must confess I think 
that Ireland oiight to have security on that subject — secur* 
ity that advantage would not be taken, so far as we caa 
preclude ihe possibility of it, of the absence of Irish repre- 
sentatives from Parliament for the purpose of tampering 
with any portion of the boon which we propose to confer 
on Ireland by this act. I think we have found a method 
for dealing with that difficulty. I may be v^y sanguine, 
but I hope that the day may come when Ireland will have 
reason to look on this act, if adopted by Parliament, as 
for practical purposes her Magna Charta. A Magna Charta 
for Ireland ongbt to be most jealously and eflEectively 
assured, and it will be assured, against unhallowed and 
unlawful interference. 

Two cases at once occur to the mind. There might be 
alterations of detail in a law of this kind on which every- 
body m^ht be agreed. We think it would be very absurd 
to require either the construction or reconstruction of a 
cumbrous and difficult machinery for the purpose of dis- 
posing of cases of this kind, and therefore we propose that 
the provisions of this act might be modified with the con* 
cnrrence of the Irish legislature, or in conformity with an 
address from the Irish legislature. That is intended for 
cases where there is a general agreement. I hope it will 
not happen, but I admit it might happen, that in some point 
or other the foresight and sagacity now brought to bear on 
this subject might prove insufficient. It is possible, though 
I trust it is not probable, that material alterations might be 
found requisite, that on these amendments there might be 
differences of opinion; and yet, however improbable the 
case may be, it is a case which it might be proper to pro^ 
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vide for beforehand. What we then Bhould propose is that 
the provisions of this act should not be altered, except 
either on an address from the Irish legislature to the 
crown such as I have described, or else, after replacing 
and recalling into action the full machinery under which 
Irish representatives now sit here, and Irish peers sit in the 
Bouse of Lords, so that when their case again came to be 
tried they might have the very same means of defending 
their constitutional rights as they have now. Now, we be- 
lieve that is one of those cases which are often best averted 
by making a good provision against them. 

Now, upon the footing which I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, we propose to relieve Irish peers and representatives 
from attendance at Westminster, and at the same time to 
preserve absolutely the fiscal unity of the empire. Let nie 
say that there are several reasons that occur to me which 
might well incline the prudence of Irishmen to adopt ati 
arrangement of this kind. If there were Irish representa- 
tives in this House at the same time that a domestic legis- 
lature sat in Ireland, I think that the presence of those Irish 
representatives would have some tendency to disparage the 
domestic legislature. I think there would be serious diffi- 
culties that would arise besides the insurmountable difficulty 
that I have pointed out as to the division of subjects. Even 
if it were possible to divide the subjects, what an anomaly 
it would be, what a mutilation of all onr elementary ideas 
about the absolute equality of members in this House, were 
we to have ordinarily among us two classes of members, one 
of them qualified to vote on all kinds of business and an- 
other qualified only to vote here and there on particular 
kinds of business, and obliged to submit to some criterion 
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or other — say the authority of the chair — novel for such a 
purpose and difficult to exercise — in order to determine 
what kinds of business they could vote upon, and what 
kinds of business they must abstain from voting onl There 
would, I think, be another difficulty in determining what 
the number of those members should be. My opinion is 
that there would be great jealousy of the habitual presence 
of 103 Irish members in this House, even for limited pur- 
poses, after a legislative body had been constructed in Ire- 
land; and on the other hand I can very well conceive that 
Ireland would exceedingly object to the reduction — the ma- 
terial reduction — of those members. I am sorry to have to 
mention another difficulty, which is this — Ireland has not 
had the practice in local self-government that has been 
given to England and Scotland. We have unfortunately 
shut her out from that experience. In some respects we 
have been jealous, in others niggardly toward Ireland. It 
might be very difficult to Ireland in the present state of 
things to man a legislative chamber in Dublin, and at the 
* same time to present in this House an array of so much dis- 
' tinguished ability as I think all parties will admit has been 
exhibited on the part of Ireland during recent Parliaments 
on the benches of this House. 

But I pass on from this portion of the question, having 
referred to these two initiatory propositions as principal 
parts of thp foundation of the bill — namely, first, that it is 
proposed that the Irish representation in Parliament at 
Westminster should cease unless in the contingent and I 
hope hardly possible case to which I have alluded, and next 
that the fiscal unity of the empire shall be absolutely main- 
tained. My next duty is to state what the powers of tho 
proposed legislative body will be. 
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The capital article of that legislative body will be that 
it should have the control of the executive government of 
Ireland as well as of legislative business. Evidently, I 
think, it was a flaw in the system of 1782 that adequate 
provision was not made for that purpose, and we should 
not like to leave. a flaw of such a nature in the work we 
are now undertaking. In 1782 there were difficulties that 
we have not now before us. At that time it might have 
been very fairly said that no one could tell how a separate 
legislature would work unless it had under its control what 
is termed a responsible government. We have no such dif* 
Acuity and no such excuse now. The problem of responsi* 
ble government has been solved for us in our colonies. It 
works very well there; and in perhaps a dozen cases in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe it works to our perfect satisfac- 
tion. It may be interesting to the House if I recount the 
fact that that responsible government in the colonies was, 
I think, first established by one of our most distinguished 
statesmen, Earl Eussell, when he held the office of Colonial 
Secretary in the government of Lord Melbourne. But it 
was a complete departure from established tradition, and 
if I remember right, not more than two or three years be- 
fore that generous and wise experiment was tried Lord 
Eussell had himself written a most able despatch to show 
that it could not be done; that with responsible govern- 
ment in the colonies you would have two centres of gravity 
and two sources of motion in the empire; while a united 
empire absolutely required that there should be but one, 
and that consequently the proposition could not be enter- 
tained. Such was the view of the question while it was yet 
at a distance, and such perhaps may have been our view on 
the subject I am now discussic^g while it was yet at a dis- 
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tance. But it has been brought near to us by the circum- 
stances of the late election, and I believe that if we look 
closely at its particulars we should find that many of the 
fears with which we may have regarded it are perfectly un- 
real, and especially so that great panic, that great appreh^i- 
sion of all, the fear lest it should prove injurious to what 
it is our first duty to maintain — namely, the absolute unity 
and integrity of the empire. 

There is another point in regard to the powers of the 
legislative body of which I wish to make specific mention. 
Two courses might have been followed. One would be to 
endow this legislative body with particular legislative pow- 
ers. The other is to except from the sphere of its action 
those subjects which we think ought to be excepted, and 
to leave it everything else which is the consequence of the 
plans before us* There will be an enumeration of disabili- 
ties, and everything not included in that enumeration will 
be left open to the domestic legislature. As I have already 
said, the administrative power by a responsible government 
would pass under our proposals with the legislative power. 
Then, sir, the legislative body would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the act in the first place as to its own composi- 
tion. But we propose to introduce into it what I would 
generally explain as two orders, though not two Houses; 
and we suggest that with regard to the popular order, which 
will be the more numerous, the provisions of the act may be 
altered at any period after the first dissolution; but with 
regard to the other and less numerous order, the provisiona 
of the act can only be altered after the assent of the crown 
to an address from the legislative body for that purpose. 
We should provide generally — and on tix&t I eonoeive there 
would be no difiEerence of opinion — that this body should be 
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subject to all the prerogatives of the crown, but only shonld 
insert a particular provisioa to the effect that its nutximum 
duration, without dissoIntioQ, should not exceed five years. 

I will now tell the House — and I would beg particular 
attention to this — what are the functions that we propose 
to withdraw from the cc^nLaance of this I^slative body. 
The three grand and principal functions are, first, every- 
thing that relates to the crown — succession^ prerogatives, 
and the mode of administering powers during incapacity, 
regency, and, in fact, all that belongs to the crown. The 
next would be all that belongs to defence — the army, the 
navy, the entire organization of armed force. I do not say 
the police force, which I will touch upon by and by, but 
everything belonging to defence. And the third would 
be the entire subject of foreign and colonial relations. 
Those are the subjects most properly Imperial, and I will 
say belonging as a principle to the legislature established 
under the Act of Union and sitting at Westminster. There 
are some other subjects which I will briefly touch upon« 
In the first place, it would not be competent to the domestic 
legislature in Ireland to alter the provisions of the act 
which we are now about to pass, as I hope, and which I ask 
that wo should pass with the consent of the three countriea 
— it would not be competent to the Irish legislative body 
to alter those provisions, excepting in points where they are 
designedly left open as part of the original contract and 
settlement. We do not propose universal disability as to 
contracts, but there are certain contracts made in Ireland 
under circumstances so peculiar that we think we ought to 
except them from the action of the legislative, body. There 
are also some analogous provisions made in respect to 
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charters anterior to the act which in our opinion ought 
only to be alterable after the assent of the crown to an 
address from the legislative body for that purpose. There 
is another disability that we propose to lay upon the legis- 
lative body; and it is one of those with respect to which 
I am bound to say in my belief there is no real apprehen- 
sion that the thing would be done, but at the same time, 
though there may not be a warranted apprehension, there 
are many honest apprehensions which it is our duty to 
consider as far as we can. We propose to provide that the 
legislative body should not be competent to pass a law for 
the establishment or the endowment of any particular re- 
ligion. Those I may call exceptions of principle. Then 
there are exceptions of what I may call practical necessity 
for ordinary purposes. The first of these is the law of trade 
and navigation. I assume that as to trade and navigation 
at large, it would be a great calamity to Ireland to be 
separated from Great Britain. The question of taxation in 
relation to trade and navigation I have already mentioned. 
The same observation applies to the subject of coinage and 
legal tender, but we do not propose to use the term ''cur* 
rency," simply because there is an ambiguity about it. 
Ireland might think fit to pass a law providing for the 
extinction of private issues in Ireland, and that no bank- 
notes should be issued in Ireland except under the au- 
thority and for the advantage of the state. I own it is my 
opinion that Ireland would do an extremely sensible thing 
if she passed such a law. It is my most strong and decided 
opinion that we ought to have the same law ourselves, but 
the block of business has prevented that and many other 
good things toward the^ attainment of which I hope we are 
now going to open and clear the way. I only use that as 
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an illustration to show that I shoald be rery sorry if wn 
were needlessly to limit the free action of the irish legis- 
lature upon Irish matters. There are other subjeots on 
which I will not dwell. One of them is the subject of 
weights and measures; another is the subject of copjrright 
These are not matters for discussion at the present moment 

There is, however, one other important subject wit!| 
regard to which we propose to leave it entirely open to tha 
judgment of Ireland — that subject is the Post-Office. Our 
opinion is that it would be for the convenience of both 
countries if the post-office were to remain under the con* 
trol of the Postmaster-General; but the post-office require? 
an army of servants, and I think that Ireland might not wisti 
to see all the regulations connected with that unarmed army 
left to an English authority. We have, therefore, placeJ 
the post-office in the bill under circumstances which would 
enable the legislative body in Ireland to claim for itself 
authority on this subject if it should see fit. There are 
some other matters, such as the quarantine laws, and one 
or two others which stand in the same category. Now, sir, 
that I believe I may give as a sufficient description of the 
exceptions from the legislative action of the proposed Irish 
legislature, bearing in mind the proposition that every- 
thing which is not excepted is conferred. 

I have dealt with the powers of the legislative body. 

I come next to the composition of the legislative body. 
We propose to provide for it as follows. I have referred to 
the protection of minorities. We might constitute a legis- 
lative body in Ireland by a very brief enactment if we were 
to say that the 108 members now representing Ireland and 
103 more members, perhaps elected by the same constituen- 
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Oies, should constitute the one and only legislative Housei 
in Ireland without the itttBoduction of what 1 maj call tiw 
dual elemaat. But, sir, we are of opinion that if a propo^ 
sition of that kind were made, in the first place, it would 
be stated that it did not afford Intimate protection fior 
minorities. And, in Idie second place, it might be thoogiart' 
by many of those who would be less sencotiye <m the sub- 
ject of minorities that some greater provision was requirecl 
for stability and consistency in the conduct of the complex 
work of l^idaticHL than could possibly be supplied by a 
single set ei men elected under an absol^ely single infla^ 
ence. Upon that account, sir, we propose to introduce into 
this legislative body what we have termed two ordersi^ 
These orders would sit and deliberate together. There- 
would be a power on the demand of either order for sep- 
arate voting. The effect of that separate voting would be 
that while the veto was in force, while it sufficed ta bar 
the enactment of a bill, tiiere would be aa absolute vetO' 
of one order upon the other. Such veto, in our view, miglU^ 
be salutary and useful for the purpose of insuring deliber- 
ation and consistency with adequate consideration in thw 
business of making laws. But it ought not to be perpetual. 
If it were perpetual, a block would arise,^ as it might arise 
conceivably, and as really, we may almost say, we have* 
seen it arise in certain cases in the colonies, particularly in 
one* where there were two perfectly independent orders. 
What we, therefore, propose is that this veto can only be 
operative for a limited time, say until a dissolution, or for 
a period of three years, whichever might be the longer of 
the two. 

1 In 1832 tbe House ot ABsembly in Lower dsnacbi. 8to|^wcl tiw snpplias. 
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So much, sir, for the relation of theae two orders, the 
one to the other. I may observe that that <liBtinctioEi of 
orders would l>e available and is almost neoesBary irith a 
view to maintaining the only form of control over the judi- 
cial body known to us in this country — viss., the concur- 
rence of two authorities chosen under somewhat different 
influences in one common conclusion with regard to the 
propriety of removing a judge from his office. 

Now, sir, I will just describe very briefly the composi- 
tion of these orders. It may not have occurred to many 
gentlemen that, if we succeed in the path we are now open- 
ing, with respect to the twenty-eight distinguished indi- 
viduals who now occupy the place of representative peers 
of Ireland, it will not be possible, we think, for them to 
continue to hold their places in the House of Lords after 
the Irish representatives have been removed from attending 
the House of Commons. I do not say that the precedent 
is an exact one, but the Houjse may remember that in the 
case of the disestablishment of the Irish Church we did 
disable the bishops who were entitled to sit for life from 
continuing — I mean disable them personally from continu- 
ing — to sit in the House of Lords after the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. We do not wish, sir, to entail this 
personal disability. We propose that these twenty-eight 
peers shall have the option of sitting, if they think fit, as 
a portion of the first order in the Irish legislative assembly. 
And that they shall have the power — that they shall per- 
sonally have the power — of sitting there, as they sit in the 
House of Lords, for life. There may, sir, be those who 
think this option will not be largely used. I am not one 
of that number. I believe that the Irish peers have an 
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Irish as well as an imperial patriotism. In the eighteenth 
century Irish peers were not ashamed of the part they 
played in the Irish Parliament. It was, i think, the Duke 
of Leinster who moved the address in the Irish House of 
Peers, whicli he carried, expressing the confidence of that 
House in Lord Fitzwilliam. I may be too sanguine, but 
I say boldly that if this measure pass under happy circum- 
stances, especially if it pass without political exasperation, 
one of its effects will be a great revival of the local as well 
as a great confirmation and extension of imperial patriotism. 
At any rate it is our duty, I think, to provide that the Irish 
peers, the twenty-eight representative Irish peers, may form 
part of the Irish legislative body. There will be no dis- 
ability entailed upon any Irish peer from being at once a 
member of the Irish legislative body and likewise of the 
House of Lords. In the last century many distinguished 
men sat in both, and in the circumstances we certainly see 
no cause for putting an end to the double qualification 
which was thus enjoyed, and which, I think, worked bene- 
ficially. There is a difficulty, however, to which I will 
just advert for one moment in combining the connection 
or place of these twenty-eight peers who are to sit for life 
with the rest of the first order of the chamber. We propose 
as to the remainder of the first order that it shall consist 
of seventy-five members, to be elected by the Irish people 
under conditions which we propose to specify ia the 
schedule to the act, not yet filled up as to its details. 
But I mention at once the two provisions which would 
apply to the election of seventy-five members. First of all, 
the constituency would be a constituency composed of per- 
sons occupying to the value of £25 and upward, and sec- 
ondly, they would be elected for a period, as a general rule, 
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of ten years, with a little exception I need not now refer 
to. Thirdly, they will be elected subject to a property 
qualification of realty to the extent of £200 a year, or of 
personalty to the extent of £200 a year, or a capital value 
of £4,000. The peers would ultimately be replaced by 
twenty-eight members, elected under the above conditions. 
"We cannot insure that all these twenty-eight peers shall 
die at the same time: it would, consequently, be extremely 
difficult to devise an electoral machinery for the purpose of 
supplying their places by election. We therefore propose 
to grant to the crown power, limited to a term which we 
think may fairly well exhaust the present generation, of 
filling their places by nomination, not for life, but down 
to the date to be fixed by the act. After the system had 
ceased to operate, and the representative peers had ceased 
to be in that first order, the first order of the legislative 
body would be elected entirely upon the basis I have 
described. 

With regard to the second order, its composition would 
be simple. Of course, it would be proposed to the 103 
gentlemen who now represent Ireland in this House from 
county districts, from citizen towns, and from the Univer' 
sity of Dublin, that they should take their places in the 
Irish Legislative Chamber in Dublin. We should likewise 
propose as nearly as possible to duplicate that body. An- 
other 101 members, not 108, we propose should be elected 
by the county districts and the citizen towns in exactly the 
same manner as that in which the present 101 members for 
counties and towns have been elected. We shall also pro- 
pose that in the event of any refusal to sit, refusals to accept 
11 the option given, the place shall be filled up by election 
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under the machinery now existing. 1 ought to say a word 
about Dublin University. We do not propose to interfere 
by any action of ours with the existing arrangements of 
Dublin University in one way or another. But certainly 
we could not ask the House to adopt a plan at our sag- 
gestion which would double the representation of Dublin 
University. We propose to leave it as it is, but at the 
same time to Empower the legislative body, if it should 
think fit, to appoint a corresponding representation by 
two members in favor of the Royal University of Ire- 
land. There would be no compulsion to exercise that 
power, but it would be left to the discretion of the legis- 
lative body. The efiect of that would be to give to the 
first order of the proposed Legislative Chamber, or body, 
a number making 108; to give to the second order the 
number of 206 at the outside, or 204 if the power with 
regard to the Royal University were not exercised, and to 
leave the relations of the two orders upon the footing 
which I have described. 

I must now say a few words upon the subject of the 
Executive, and what we think most requisite with regard to 
the executive is that our act should be as elastic as pos- 
sible. It is quite evident that though the legislative tran« 
sition can be made, and ought to be made, per aaltum, by a 
single stroke, the executive transition must necessarily be 
gradual. We propose, therefore, sir, to leave everything 
as it IS until it is altered in the regular course; so thai 
there shall be no breach of continuity in the government of 
the country, but that by degrees, as may be arranged by 
persons whom we feel convinced wiU meet together in a 
spirit of cooperation, and will find no great, much less 
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iDBurinoiintable, difficulty in their way, the old state of 
things shall be adjusted to the new. On the one hand, 
the representatives of the old system will remain on the 
ground; on the other hand, the principle of responsible 
government is freely and fully conceded. That principle 
of responsible government will work itself out in every 
necessary detail. It has often, sir, been proposed to abol- 
ish the viceroyalty, and some gentlemen have even been 
sanguine enough to believe that to abolish the viceroyalty 
was to solve the whole Irish problem. I must say that I 
think that that involves a faculty of belief far beyond any 
power either of the understanding or imagination to which 
I have ever been able to aspire. We propose to leave the 
viceroyalty without interference by the act, except in 
the particulars which I am about to name. The office 
of the viceroyalty will only be altered by statute. He 
would not be the representative of a party. He would 
not quit office with the outgoing government He would 
have round him, as he has now, in a certain form, a privy 
council, to aid and to advise him. Within that privy coun- 
cil the executive body would form itself under the action of 
the principle of responsible government for the purpose 
of administering the various offices of the State. The 
Queen would be empowered to delegate to him in case 
his office should be permanently continued — which I am 
iar from believing to be unlikely — any of the prerogatives 
which she now enjoys, or which she would exercise under 
this act; and, finally, we have not forgotten that his office 
almost alone is still affected by one solitary outstanding 
religious disability — a kind of Lot's wife when everything 
else has been destroyed — ^and that religious disability we 
propose by our bill to remove. 
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The next point is with regard to the judges of the su- 
perior courts, and here 1 draw a partial distinction between 
the present and the future judges. As regards the judges 
of the superior courts, now holding office, we desire to se- 
cure to them their position and their emoluments in the 
same absolute form as that in which they now exist. Al- 
though they would become chargeable upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund of Ireland, which we propose to constitute by 
the act, still they would retain their lien — so to call it — on 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain. Onder the pecul- 
iar circumstances of Ireland, we cannot forget that some 
of these judges, by no fault of their own, have been placed 
in relations more or less uneasy with popular influences, 
and with what under the new Constitution will in all prob- 
ability be the dominating influence in that country. We 
cannot overlook the peculiarities of Irish history in fram- 
ing the provisions of this bill, and we therefore propose, 
both with regard to the judges now holding office and with 
regard to other persons who in what they deemed loyal ser- 
vice to the empire have been concerned in the administra- 
tion and conduct of the criminal law in Ireland, that her 
Majesty may, not lightly or wholesale, but if she should 
see cause on any particular occasion, by order in council, 
antedate the pensions of these particular persons. With 
regard to the future judges we hold the matter to be 
more simple. We propose to provide that they should 
hold office during good behavior, that their salaries — these 
are the superior judges alone — should be charged on the 
Irish Consolidated Fund, that they shall be removable 
only on a joint address from the two orders of the legis- 
lative body, and that they should be appointed under the 
influence, as a general rule, of the responsible Irish gov- 
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emment. There is an exception which we propose to 
make in regard to the Court of Exchequer, which is a 
Court of Eevenue Pleas. I will not enter into any details 
now, but the enormous financial relations which will sub- 
sist between Great Britain and Ireland if our measure be 
carried made us feel, for reasons which I shall perhaps on 
another occasion more fully explain, that it is necessary 
for us to keep a certain amount of hold on the Court of 
Exchequer, or, at least, on two of its members; but the 
general rule of our measure will be that the action of the 
judges will pass undet the new Irish executive, and will 
rest with them, just as it rested in former times with the 
old Irish executive. 

I must now say a few words on the important subject 
of the Irish Constabulary. The substance of those words 
really amounts t6 this — that I think there remains much 
for consideration in order to devise the details of a good 
and prudent system; but we think it our first duty to give 
a distinct assurance to the present members of that distin- 
guished and admirable force that their condition will not 
be put to prejudice by this act, either in respect of their 
terms of office, their .terms of service, or with regard t(J the 
authority under which they are employed. The case of 
the Dublin police is not quite the same, but we propose 
the same conditions with regard to the Dublin police, as 
far, at least, as the terms of service are concerned. With 
regard to the local police I will say nothing, because I do 
not want at present to anticipate what may be matter here- 
after for free consideration or discussion, oi- for the action 
of the Irish legislative body. There will be no breach of 
continuity in the administration with regard to the police. 
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One thing I cannot omit to say. The constabulary, as I 
have said, is an admirable force, and I do not intend to 
qualify in the smallest degree what I have already said, 
but the constabulary on its present footing exhibits one 
of the most remarkable instances of waste of treasure and 
of enormous expense, not with good results, but with un- 
happy results, with which and under which the civil gov- 
ernment and the general government of Ireland have hith- 
erto been carried on. The total charge of the constabulary 
amounts to a million and a half, including the Dublin po- 
lice. Now, Ireland is a cheaper country than England, and 
if the service were founded on the same principle and organ- 
ized in the same manner, it ought, per thousand of the popu- 
lation, to be cheaper in Ireland than in England, assuming 
Ireland to be in a normal condition; and our object is to 
bring it into a normal condition. 

Now the House will perhaps be surprised when I tell 
them this. The present constabulary of Ireland costs 
£1,500,000 a year, every penny of it now paid out of 
the British Exchequer. If the police of Ireland were or- 
ganized upon the same principles and on the same terms 
as the police in England, instead of costing £1,500,000, it 
would cost £600,000 a year. That will convey to the House 
an idea, first, of the enormous charge at which we have been 
governing Ireland under our present system, and, secondly, 
of the vast field for judicious reductions which the system 
I am now proposing ought to oJBfer to the Irish people. I 
anticipate a vast reduction, both in the force and in the 
expenditure. The charge is now a million and a half. We 
propose that the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain — ^this 
subject I shall revert to in the financial statement which I 
shall have to put before the House — shall for a time relieve 
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the Irish legislative body of all expenditure in excess of a 
million. I am bound to say that I do not look upon a mil- 
lion as the proper charge to be imposed on Ireland* 1 am 
perfectly convinced, however, that the charge will be re- 
duced to a much smaller sum, of which Ireland, of course, 
will reap the benefit. After two years the legislative body 
may fix the charge for the whole police and for the con- 
stabulary of Ireland, with a saving of existing rights. One 
thing I must say. We have no desire to exempt the police 
of Ireland in its final form from the ultimate control of the 
legislative body. We have no jealousies on the subject; 
and I own I have a strong personal opinion that when once 
the recollection of the old antipathies has been effectually 
abated, the care of providing for the ordinary security of 
life and property of the citizens will be regarded as the 
very first duty of any good local government in Ireland. 
I think it will be understood from what I have stated that 
the constabulary would remain under the present terms of 
service and under the present authority, although I do not 
say that this is to be so forever. Assuming control over 
the constabulary, that control will be prospective, and will 
not import any injury to existing rights. 

With respect to the civil service, of coarse the future 
civil service of the country generally will be absolutely 
under the legislative body. With respect to the present 
civil service, we have not thought that their case was ex- 
actly analogous either to the constabulary or the judicial 
offices, and yet it is a great transition, and moreover it will 
without doubt be the desire of the legislative body of Ire- 
land forthwith, or very early, to effect a great economy in 
its establishment. We have, therefore, considered to some 
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extent in what way we can at once provide what is just for 
the civil servants of Ireland, and at the same time set free 
the hands of the legislative body to proceed with the sal a* 
tary work of economy and retrenchment. Oar opinion is 
that, upon the whole, it will be wise in the joint interests 
of both to authorize the civil servants now serving to claim 
the gratuity or pension which would be due to them upon 
the abolition of their offices, provided they shall serve not 
less than two years to prevent an inconvenient lapse in the 
practical business of the country, and at the close of those 
two years both parties would be free to negotiate afresh, the 
civil servants not being bound to remain and the legislative 
body not being in any way bound to continue to employ 
them. That is all I have to say upon the subject of the 
new Irish Constitution. 

I am afraid I have still many subjects on which I have 
some details to show, and I fear I have already detained the 
House too long. I have now, sir, to give a practical expo- 
sition of the phrase which I have used that we looked upon 
it as an essential condition of our plan that there should be 
an equitable distribution of imperial charges. The meaning 
of that is, what proportion shall Ireland pay? I must re- 
mind gentlemen before I enter upon the next explanation, 
that the proportion to be paid is not the only thing to be 
considered; you have to consider the basis upon which that 
proportionate payment is to be applied. Looking upon the 
proportionate payment, we now stand thus. At the time of 
the Union, it was intended that Ireland should pay two- 
seventeenths, or in the relation of 1 to 7i, out of the total 
charge of the United Kiogdom. The actual true payment 
now made by the Irish taxpayer is not 1 to 7ii but some- 
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thing under 1 to 12, or about 1 to Hi — ^tbat is the total 
expenditure. The proposal I make is that the proportion 
chargeable to Ireland shall be 1 to 14, or one-fifteenth, bat 
that will not be understood until I come to join it with 
other particulars. I will look, however, sir, a little to the 
question, what are the best tests of capacity to pay ? Many 
of these tests have been suggested— one of them is the in- 
come tax, which I conceive to be a very imperfect indica- 
tion. The income tax, I believe, would give a proportion, 
not of 1 to 14, but of 1 to 19. This is to be borne in mind 
if you have regard to the income tax, that while, on the one 
hand, it is paid in Ireland upon a lower valuation than in 
England or in Scotland — because, as we all know, in Eng- 
land Schedule A is levied on the full rent — it is also un- 
questionable that many Irishmen also hold securities upon 
which dividends are received in London and pay income 
tax, I hope, before the dividends come into the hands of the 
persons entitled to them. Therefore it is almost a certainty 
that a considerable sum ought to be added to the Irish in- 
come tax, which would raise it from the proportion of 1 to 
19 to perhaps 1 to 17. But there are two other tests which 
I consider far superior to the income tax. One is the test 
afforded us by the death duties, not by the amount levied, 
because the amounts levied vary capriciously according to 
the consanguinity scale, but by the property passing under 
the death duties. The amount of property on which, on an 
average of three years, the death duties fell was for Great 
Britain £170,000,000, and for Ireland £12,908,000, or 1 to 
13. I have taken three years, because they represent the 
period since we entered upon a somewhat new administra- 
tion of the death duties, and that is by far the best basis of 
comparison. When we come to the valuation, inasmuch as 
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Ireland is valued much lower la proportion to the real value 
than England and Scotland, the valuation in the latest year 
for which we have returns is in Great Britain £106,000,000, 
and for Ireland £18,833,000, giving a proportk>n of 1 to 12, 

or one-thirteenth. 

Under these circamstances, what ought we to do? In 
my opinion, we ought to make for Ireland an equitable 
arrangement, and I think that when I propose to assume 
the proportion of one-fifteenth, it will be seen that that is 
an equitable or even generous arcangement, after I have 
mentioned three considerations. The £rst of these con- 
siderations is that if we start an Irish legislative body, 
we must start it with some balance to its credit. But if 
we are to start it with a balance to its credit, I know of no 
way except the solitary £20,000 a year which still remains 
to be worked out of the Church surplus after all the de- 
mands made upon it. I know of no way of honestly man- 
ufacturing that balance except by carving it oat of the 
budget for the coming year, and providing for the sum at 
the expense, as it will then be, not of the Irish exchequer 
exclusively, but at the expense of the English and Scotoh 
taxpayers. That is one consideration ; the second coosider- 
ation is this. I take this one to fourteen or one-fiftoenth for 
the purpose of ascertaining what share Ireland is to pay to 
the imperial expenditure. But when I said that Ireland 
now pays 1 to Hi or 1 to 12i of the imperial expenditure, 
I meant the amount of the whole gross imperial expendi- 
ture; and when I say that we shall ask her to pay one* 
fifteenth of the imperial expenditure in the future, that is 
an imperial expenditure very materially cut down. For, 
upon consideration, it has been thought right in computing 
the military expenditure to exclude from it altogether what 
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ought Btrioily to be called war charges. We do not propose 
to assume, in fixing the future imperial contribution of Ire- 
land, to base that calculation on the supposition of her shar- 
ing in charges analogous, for example, to the yote of credit 
for eleven millions last year. Therefore this proportion of 
one-fifteenth is to be applied to a scale of imperial expendi- 
ture materially reduced. 

But, sir, there is another consideration which I think it 
right to mention. It is this — ^that this imperial contribu- 
tion would be paid by Ireland out of a fund composed, in 
the first instance, of the entire receipts paid into the Irish 
exchequer; but that, sir, is not a true test of the amount of 
taxation paid by Ireland. There are goods which pay duty 
in England, and which are exported, duty paid, to Ireland, 
which are consumed in Ireland, and upon which, therefore, 
the duty is really paid by Irishmen, while the receipts go 
into the imperial exchequer. But there is not only a corre- 
sponding movement the other way, but there is a movement 
very much larger and more important. More than one mil- 
lion of duty, I think £1,080,000, is paid upon spirits in Ire- 
land that are exported to Great Britain. Every shilling of 
that duty is really paid by the Englishman and the Scotch- 
man; but at the same time the whole receipts go into the 
Irish exchequer. The same thing holds with respect to 
the porter brewed in Ireland. The same thing holds with 
regard to the very considerable manufacture of tobacco 
carried on in Ireland. We have made it the object of 
our best efforts to ascertain how much money Ireland loses 
to England by the process which I have described — and 
which I have no doubt is accurately understood by all 
membeiB of the House — how much money Ireland loses to 
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Great Britain by the flow of duty-paid commodities from 
Great Britain to Ireland; and how mach Great Britain loses 
to Ireland from the flow of sach commodities from Ireland 
to Great Britain. The result of this investigation is — I 
state it with confidence, not actually as if it were to be 
demonstrated in every point by parliamentary returns, but 
I state it as a matter of certainty with regard to a far greater 
portion of the sum, and as a matter certainly subject to very 
little doubt — ^that the Irish receipt gains from Great Britain 
by the process I have described more than Great Britain 
gains from Ireland, and more to no less an amount than 
£1,400,000, paid by the British taxpayer, and forming part 
of the Irish receipt. If you maintain the fiscal unity of the 
empire, if you do not erect — which I trust you will not erect 
—custom-houses between Great Britain and Ireland, if yoa 
let things take their natural course, according to the ordi- 
nary and natural movement of trade, £1,400,000 will be 
paid to tbe benefit of Ireland as a charge upon the English 
and Scotch taxpayer, and will form a portion of the fund 
out of which Ireland will defray the imperial contributioa 
which we propose to levy upon her. 

If this amount of imperial contribution to be paid by 
Ireland, which I have described as one-fourteenth, cornea 
to be reduced by subtracting this sum of £1,400,000, the 
portion which Ireland will have to pay will be, not one- 
fourteenth, but a fraction under one-twenty-sixth. That 
is a very great change. It is a benefit she gets not only 
in the state of the law, but owing to the course of trade. 
We cannot take it away without breaking up the present 
absolute freedom between the two countries. I hope this 
will be borne in mind by those who think this charge of 
one-fifteenth is a heavy charge to be thrown upon Ireland; 
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and by those who think, as I certainly do, that in a case of 
this kind, after all that has occurred when two countries are 
very strong and very rich, compared with a third of far 
more restricted means, the pecuniary arrangements ought to 
be equitable and even bountiful in some moderate degree. 
It will be interesting to the House to know what payment 
per capita the plan I have described will allot to the Irish- 
man and to the Briton respectively. I use the word 
** Briton'' because I know that it will gratify my friends 
from Scotland. The incidents of this plan per capita I 
will state as follows. In the first place, if I were to take 
tlie present contribution of Ireland to the entire expendi- 
ture of the country according to the receipts of the two 
exchequers, the inhabitant of Great Britain pays £2 10s. 
per capita^ and the inhabitant in Ireland £1 18s. 7d. That 
is obviously and inequitably high for Ireland. But if I 
take the real payment of the Irish taxpayer, and compare 
that with the real payment of the English taxpayer, it will 
follow that the English payment is £2 10s. lid. as against 
£1 7s. lOd. of Ireland, which is certainly a more equitable 
proportion. 

Now I pass to the basis of one-fourteenth or one- 
fifteenth. This is not founded upon the total expenditure 
of the country, but upon what we are about to reckon as 
imperial expenditure and the respective contribution to the 
imperial exchequer. The respective contribution ^er capita 
will be for Great Britain £1 10s. lid., and for Ireland 18s. 
6d., and I do not think that that is an inequitable arrange- 
ment. I wish to exhibit exactly what alterations we pro- 
pose to make. Under the proportion now proposed, Ireland 
will pay 18s. 5d., while, if the present proportion were 
maintained, she would pay 16s. lOd., which will be a very 
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considerable diminution in the amount of her contribution 
per capita, 

I will state only one other striking fact with regard to 
the Irish expenditure. The House would like to know 
what an amount has been going on — and which at this mo- 
ment is going on — of what I must call not only a waste of 
public money, but a demoralizing waste of public money, 
demoralizing in its influence upon both countries. The 
civil charges per capita at this moment are in Great Britain 
8s. 2d. and in Ireland 16s. They have increased in Ireland 
in the last fifteen years by sixty-three per cent, and my 
belief is that if the present legislative and administrative 
systems be maintained you must make up your minds to 
a continued never-ending and never-to-be-limited augmen- 
tation. The amount of the Irish contribution upon the 
basis I have described would be as follows — One-fifteenth 
of the annual debt charge of £22,000,000 would be £1,466,- 
000, one- fifteenth of the army and navy charge, after ex- 
cluding what we call war votes, and also excluding the 
charges for volunteers and yeomanry, would be £1,666,000, 
and the amount of the civil charges, which are properly 
considered imperial, would entail upon Ireland £110,000, 
or a total charge properly imperial of £3,242,000. I am 
now ready to present what I may call an Irish budget, 
a debtor and creditor account for the Irish exchequer. 
The customs produce in Ireland a gross sum of £1,880,000, 
the excise £4,800,000, the stamps £600,000, the income 
tax £550,000, and non-tax revenue, including the post- 
office, £1,020,000. And, perhaps, here again I ought to 
mention as an instance of the demoralizing waste which 
now attends Irish administration, that which will peiiiape 
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surprise the House to know — namely, that while iu Eng- 
land and Scotland we levy from the post-office and tele- 
graph system a large surplus income, in Ireland the post- 
office and the telegraphs just pay their expenses, or leave 
a surplus so small as not to be worth mentioning. I call 
that a very demoralizing way of spending money. Al- 
though I believe that there is no purer department in the 
country than the post-office, yet the practical effect of our 
method of administering Ireland by influences known to be 
English and not Irish leads to a vast amount of unnecessary 
expenditure. 

The total receipts of the Irish exchequer are thus shown 
to amount to £8,360,000, and against that I have to place 
an imperial contribution which I may call permanent, be- 
cause it will last for a great number of years, of £3,242,000. 
I put down £1,000,000 for the constabulary, because that 
would be a first charge, although I hope that it will soon 
come under very effective reduction. I put down £2,610,- 

000 for the other civil charges in Ireland, and there again 

1 have not the smallest doubt that that charge will like- 
wise be very effectually reduced by an Irish government. 
Finally, the collection of revenue is £884,000, making a 
total charge thus far of £7,686,000. Then we have thought 
it essential to include in this arrangement, not only for our 
own sakes, but for the sake of Ireland also, a payment on 
account of the Sinking Fund against the Irish portion of 
the national debt The Sinking Fund is now paid for the 
whole national debt. We have now got to allot a certain 
portion of that debt to Ireland. We think it necessary to 
maintain that Sinking Fund, and especially for the interest 
of Ireland. When Ireland gets the management of her 
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own affairs, I venture to prophecy that she will want, for 
useful purposes, to borrow money. But the difficulty of 
that operation will be enormously higher or lower accord- 
ing to the condition of her public credit. Her public credit 
is not yet born. It has yet to lie like an infant in the 
cradle, and it may require a good deal of nursing, but no 
nursing would be effectual unless it were plain and palpa- 
ble to the eye of the whole world that Ireland had provision 
in actual working order for discharging her old obligations 
so as to make it safe for her to contract new obligations 
more nearly allied to her own immediate wants. I there- 
fore put down three-quarters of a million for Sinking 
Fund. That makes the total charge £7,946,000, against 
a total income of £8,850,000, or a surplus of £404,000. 
But I can state to the House that that £404,000 is a part 
only of the fund, which, under the present state of things, 
it would be the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the three countries to present to you for the discharge 
of our collective expenditure. 

Sir, the House has heard me with astonishing patience 
while I have endeavored to perform what I knew must 
prove an almost interminable task. There is only one sub- 
ject more on which I feel it still necessary to detain the 
House. It is commonly said in England and Scotland-— 
and in the main it is, I think, truly said — that we have for 
a great number of years been struggling to pass good laws 
for Ireland. We have sacrificed our time, we have neg- 
lected our own business, we have advanced our money, 
which I do not think at all a great favor conferred on her, 
and all this in the endeavor to give Ireland good laws. 
That is quite true in regard to the general course of legis- 
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lation since 1829. But many of those laws have been 
passed under inflaences which can hardly be described 
otherwise than as influences of fear. Some of our laws 
have been passed in a spirit of grudging and of jealousy. 
It is most painful for me to consider that after four or five 
years' parliamentary battle, when a Municipal Corporation 
Act [1840] was passed for Ireland, it was a very different 
measure to that which in England and Scotland created 
complete and absolute municipal life. Were I to come to 
the history of the land question I could tell a still sadder 
tale. Let no man assume that he fully knows that history 
until he has followed it from year to year, beginning with 
the Devon Commission [appointed 1848] or with the efiorts ; 
of Mr. Sharman Crawford.' The appointment of the Devon 

. # 

Commission does, in my opinion, the highest honor to the ' 
memory of Sir Eobert Peel. Then notice the mode in ; 
which the whole labors of that commission were frustrated 
by the domination of selfish interests in the British Parlia- 
ment. Our first effort at land legislation was delayed until 
so late a period as the year 1870. I take this opportunity 
of remarking that sound views on the land question were 
not always confined to Irish members, nor to the Liberal 
side of this House. The late Mr. Napier, who became Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, when he sat [1848-58] in this House 
for the academical constituency of Dublin, developed with 
great earnestness truly liberal views on the subject of Irish 
land, and made generous efforts in that direction — efforts 
which were, however, intercepted. 

But, sir, I do not deny the general good intentions of 
Parliament on a variety of great and conspicuous occasions, 

^ Member for Eoclidale, 1841 -52, and founder of the Tenant Bight Asso- 
ciation. 
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and its desire to pass good laws for Ireland. Bat let me 
say that in order to work out the purposes of government 
there is something more in this world occasionally required 
than even the passing of good laws. It is sometimes req- 
uisite not only that good laws should be passed, but also 
that they should be passed by the proper persons. The 
passing of many good laws is not enough in cases where 
the strong permanent instincts of the people, their distinc- 
tive marks of character, the situation and history of the 
country, require not only that these laws should be good, 
but that they should proceed from a congenial and native 
soitrce, and besides being good laws, should be their own 
laws. In former times it might have been doubted — I have 
myself doubted — whether this instinct had been thus de- 
veloped in Ireland. If such doubts could be entertained 
before the last general election they can be entertained 
no longer. 

The principle that I am laying down I am not laying 
down exceptionally for Ireland. It is the very principle 
upon which, within my recollection, to the immense advan- 
tage of the country, we have not only altered but revolu- 
tionized our method of governing the colonies. I had the 
honor to hold office in the Colonial Department — ^perhaps 
I ought to be ashamed to confess it — fifty-one years ago. 
At that time the colonies were governed from Downing 
Street. It is true that some of them had legislative assem- 
blies, but with these we were always in conflict. We were 
always fed with information by what was termed the British 
party in those colonies. A clique of gentlemen constituted 
themselves the British party; and the non-British party, 
which was sometimes called the ** disloyal party,'' was com- 
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posed of the enormouB majorit j of the population. We had 
continaal BhockSi oontinaal debates, and eontinnal con- 
flicts. All that haa changed. England tried to pass good 
hwB for the coloniee at that period, but the colonies said, 
**We do not want your good laws; we want onr own." 
We admitted the reasonablenesB of that principle, and it ia 
now coming home to na from aoroes the seas. We hare to 
consider whether it is applicable to the case of Ir^nd. 
Do not let us disguise this from ourselyes. We stand faoe 
to face with what is termed Irish nationality. Irish nation- 
ality vents itself in the demand for local autonomy or sep- 
arate and complete self -goyemment in Irish, not in imperial ^ 
afEairs. Is this an evil in itself? Is it a thing that we 
should yiew with horror or apprehension? Is it a thing 
which we ought to reject or accept only with a wry face, 
or ought we to wait until some painful and sad necessity 
is incumb^t upon the country, like the necessity of 1780 ; 
or the necessity of 1798? Sir, I hold that it is not. There 
is a saying of Mr. Grattan — who was indeed a fiery and 
feryid orator, but he was more than that, he was a states- 
man, his aphorisms are in my opinion weighty, and eyen 
profound, and I commend them to the careful reflection 
and examinatioii of die country — when he was deprecating 
the surrender of the Irish Parliament, and pointing out 
that iAs existence did not preyent the perfect union of the 
two countries, he remarked, *'The channel forbids union, 
the ocean forbids separation.'* Is that channel nothing? 
Do what you will with your steamers and your telegraphs, 
can you make that channel cease to exist, or to be as if it 
were not ? These sixty miles may appear a little thing, but 
I ask you what are the twenty miles between England and. 
France? These few miles of water haye exercised a yital 
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influence upon the whole history, the whole development, 
and the whole national character of our people. 

These, sir, are great facts. I hold that there is such a 
thing as local patriotism, which in itself is not bad, but 
good. The Welshman is full of local patriotism — the 
Scotchman is full of local patriotism; the Scotch nation- 
ality is as strong as it ever was, and should the occasion 
arise — which I believe it never can — it will be as ready to 
assert itself as in the days of Bannockburn. I do not be- 
lieve that that local patriotism is an evil. I believe it is 
stronger in Ireland even than in Scotland. Englishmen 
are eminently English, Scotchmen are profoundly Scotch, 
and, if I read Irish history aright, misfortune and calamity 
have wedded her sons to her soil. The Irishman is more 
profoundly Irish, but it does not follow that because his 
local patriotism is keen he is incapable of imperial patriot- 
ism. There are two modes of presenting the subject. The 
one is to present what we now recommend as good, and 
the other to recommend it as a choice of evils. Well, sir, 
I have argued the matter as if it were a choice of evils; I 
have recognized as facts entitled to attention the jealousies 
which I do not share or feel, and I have argued it on that 
ground as the only ground on which it can be argued, not 
only in a mixed auditory, but in the public mind and to 
the country, which cannot give a minute investigation 
to the operations of that complicated question. But in 
my own heart I cherish the hope that this is not merely 
the choice of the lesser evil, but may prove to be rather a 
good in itself. What is the answer to this ? It is only to 
be found in the view which rests upon the basis of despair 
and of absolute condemnation of Ireland and Irishmen as 
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exceptions to the beneficent proviBiona which enable mea 
in general, and Europeans in particular, and Americana^ 
to be capable of performing civil duties, and which con* 
aiders an Irishman either as a ItLsus naturce or one for 
whom justice, common-sense, moderation, and national 
prosperity have no meaning, and who can only under* 
stand and appreciate perpetual strife and dissension. 
Well, sir, I am not going to argue that view, which 
to my miad is founded on a monstrous misconception. 
I say that the Irishman is as capable of loyalty as an- 
other man — I say that if his loyalty has been checked in 
its development, why is it? Because the laws by which 
he is governed do not present themselves to him, as they 
do to us in England and Scotland, with a native and con- 
genial aspect, and I think I can refer to two illustrations 
which go strongly to support the doctrine I have advanced. 
Take the case of the Irish soldier, Bpd ^i the Irish constabu- 
lary. Have you a braver or a more loyal man in your army 
than the Irishman, who has shared every danger with his 
Scotch and English comrades, and who has never been be- 
hind them when confronted by peril, for the sake of the 
honor and safety of his empire ? Compare this case with 
that of an ordinary Irishman in Ireland. The Irish soldier 
has voluntarily placed himself under military law, which is 
to him a self -chosen law, and he is exempted from that diffi- 
culty which works upon the population in Ireland — namely, 
that they are governed by a law which they do not feel has 
sprung from the soil. Consider how common it is to hear 
the observation, in discussing the circumstances of Ireland, 
that while the constabulary are largely taken from the Bo- 
man Catholic population and from the very class most open 
to disaffection, where disaffection exists, they form a aplen- 
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fid model of obedience, discipline, and devotion such aa 
Ihe world can hardly ntatch. How is this? It is because 
tbej hare undertaken a voluntary service which takes them 
completely out of the category of the ordinary Irishman. 
They are placed under an authority which is to them con- 
genial because freely accepted. Their loyalty is not checked 
by the causes thai operate <m the agrieultoial population of 
Ireland. It has grown as freely in Ihe constabulary and 
in the army as if every man in the constabulary and every 
Irish soldier had been an Englishman or a Scotchman. 

However this may be, we are sensible that we have 
taken an important decision — our choice has been made. 
It has not been made without thought; it has been made 
in the f oU knowledge that trial and difficulty may con&ont 
us on our path. We have no right to say that Irela&d 
through her constitutionally-chosen representatives will ac- 
cept the plan I offer. Whether it will be so I do not know 
— ^I have no title to assume it — but if Ireland does not 
cheerfully accept it, it is impossible lor us to attempt to 
force upon her what is intended to be a boon ; nor can we 
possibly press England and Scotland to accord to Ireland 
what she does net heartily welcomie and embrace. There 
are difficulties, but I rely upon the patriotism and sagacity 
of this House; I rely on the effects of free and full discus- 
sion; and I rely more than all upon the just and generous 
sentiments of the two British nations. Looking forward, I 
ask tiie House to assist us in the work which we have under- 
taken, and to believe that no trivial motive can have driven 
us to it — to assist us in this work which we beKeve will 
restore Parliament to ife dignity, and legislation to its free 
and unimpeded course. I ask you to stay that waste of 
puUie treasure which is involved in the present system of 
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government and legislation in Ireland; and which is not a 
waste only, but which demoralizes while it exhausts. 1 
ask you to show to Europe and to America that we too 
can face political problems which America twenty years 
ago faced, and which many countries in Europe have been 
called upon to face, and have not feared to deal with. I 
ask that in our own case we should practice with firm and 
fearless hand what we have so often preached — the doc- 
trine which we have so often inculcated upon oihers — 
namely, that the concession of local self-gorernment is 
not the way to sap or impair, but the way to strengthen 
aad consolidate unity. I ask that we should learn to rely 
less upon merely written stipulations, and more upon those 
better stipulations which are writtea on the heart and miad 
of man. I ask thiut we should apply to Ireland that happy 
experience which we have gained in England and in Qoot- 
land, where the course of generations has now taught ns 
not as a dream or a theory, but as practice and as life, 
that the best and surest foundation we can find to build 
upon is the foundation afforded by the affections, tbe eon- 
victions, and th« will of the nation; and it is tkos, by the 
decree of the Almighty, that w« may be enabled to i»ee«fe 
aA onoe the social peace, the fame, the pow«r, and the per- 
manenoe irf tbe empire. 



' 
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I WILL make at the outset one or two very brief remarks 
upon the speech of the right honorable gentleman.' He 
has quoted words from me with an extension given to 
them that they do not carry in the original document. The 
argument which I made upon the proposal • of 1871 was this 
— ^that no case had at that time been made to justify any 
radical change in any of the institutions of the country gen- 
erally, or any interference with the Constitution of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and* I own that at that time, after the 
Church Act of 1869 and after the Land Act of 1870, I did 
cherish the hope that we might be able, by legislation from 
this House, to meet the wants and the wishes of Ireland. I 
cherished that hope at that time; but at that time, if the 
right honorable gentleman has done me the justice to make 
himself completely acquainted with my sentiments ex- 
pressed in that speech, he will find that it contains none 
of the apprehensions with which the minds of honorable 
members opposite are filled, and that, on the contrary, I 
then stated in the most explicit manner that I had heard 
with joy, and I accepted with the utmost satisfaction, the 
assurance that the demand which was beginning to be made 
by Mr, Butt for Home Rule did not involve in any way the 



> Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

* The Home Qoverninent Association, afterward the Home Rule Leagm^ 
was founded in 1870. In 1871 Mr. Isaac Butt, Member for the City of Lim« 
erick, was elected leeider of the Irish party. He is said to haye invented the 
l^ase *'Home Rule." 
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disintegration of the empire. But I certainly will not enter 
into a discussion on the Transvaal Convention, with regard 
to which I may make the observation that I think that the 
topics we have to deal with relevant to the matter are suffi- 
cient, and I do not consider that any observation from me 
is wanted on an act which I believe has been recognized by 
this country as a great act of justice, and as the undoing — 
perhaps that is the more accurate description of it—of the 
great act of injustice which stains the memory of our legis- 
lation on this subject. 

The right honorable gentleman says that I have shown 
mistrust of the Irish legislature by providing safeguards for 
minorities. 1 have already stated in the most distinct terms 
that the safeguards provided, so far as I am concerned, are 
not in consequence of mistrust entertained by me, but they 
are in consequence of mistrust entertained by others. They 
are reasonable precautions by way of contribution on our 
part to disarm honest though unfounded jealousy ; and how- 
ever little it may appear that they are likely to attain their 
end, yet I cannot regret that we have made them. One 
more observation with respect to the foreign garb of En- 
glish laws. The right honorable gentleman must under- 
stand that I have used those words not with respect to the 
beneficial acts which have been passed on many occasions 
by this Parliament for the purpose of meeting the wants of 
Ireland, but with regard to the ordinary operations of the 
criminal law in that country, especially in association, as 
it has constantly been, with the provisions of special repres- 
sive or coercive legislation. 

Lastly, I must express the astonishment with which I 
heard the right honorable gentleman refer to the Boman 
Catholic Association. He speke of the disappearance of 
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that aasociatkni from the scene as a great tritunpli chained 
bj the vigor aad firmness of the gOTerament and the yar- 
liam^iit orer unntlj eleiaents in Ireland. Why, sir, on the 
contrary^ the disappearance of the Boman Catholic Aseoeia- 
tion was dae entirely to the introduction of the Boman 
Catholic Belief Bill/ fts unhappily the introduction of that 
Belief Bill was deiev as the Duke of WellingtoD himself de- 
clared, to his apprehension of ciyil war, and as the ahema- 
tive to it* The right honorable gentleman eouM not have 
afforded a more unhappy instance of that which has been 
a too common feature of the relations of this House to Ire- 
land^ and of these combinations the recurrence of which we 
are striring to aroid. I was told by my noble friend the 
member for the Bossendale division * that I had not a f ormu« 
lated demand from Ireland. No, sir; but the Duke of 
Wellington had a pretty well formulated demand; and we 
now know — and I am glad that the observations of the right 
honorable gentleman gave the Irish members betow the 
gangway an opportunity of bearing testimony — we now 
know in substance what is demanded by Ireland through 
Iter constitutionaUy ebosen representatives; and therefore I 
say, if it be a just and reasonable demand, we cannot haston 
too s<xm to meet it; and we will not wait until the day of 
disaster, the day of difficulty, and I will add the day of dis- 
honor, to yield, as we have so often yielded, to neeessity 
that wiiieh we were unwilling to yield to justice. 

^r, I desire to avoid details in this stage or tito* debate 
and at this hour of the night, and I will endeavor to make 
this sacrifice at any rate, that I will neither defend myself 
nor cenffare anybody else; but I will deal as far ae I caa 

» la 1899. * huA Hartingtoii, bow JMsBoi 
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with some of the argaments that have recently been laid 
before us. 

One detail I mufit notice which has been largely Intro* 
duced into this debate, and in so striking a manner by many 
members of the House — it is that which relates to the pres- 
ence of Irish members, or the cessation of that presence, at 
Westminster. When I spoke on Thursday last I laid down 
—and now I am going to answer an appeal of the right 
honorable gentlemtan who asked me what were the essential 
conditions of this bill — I laid down, I say, five essential con- 
ditions, from which it appeared to me we could under no cir- 
cumstances depart, and under which the grant of a domestic 
legislature to Ireland would be justifiable and wise. These 
were the essential conditions under which, in our opinion, 
the granting of a domestic legislature to Ireland would be 
justifiable and wise — first, that it must be consistent with 
imperial unity; secondly, that it must be founded upon the 
political equality of the three nations; thirdly, that there 
must be an equitable diBtribution of imperial burdens; 
fourthly, that there should be safeguards for the minor' 
ity; and fifthly, that it ahould be in the nature of awttle- 
ment, and not of a mere provocation for the revival of fresh 
demands. I stated that these were the only conditions. 

I find I have been reported as having stated that the 
retention of customs and excise by this country, and the 
absence of Irish membera Srom this House, were likewisa 
vital and essential conditions. I do not think I used those 
epithets. If I did, it was probably an inadvertence, for 
which I apologize, and unquestionably it was in entire con- 
tradiction to what I had just atated before, when I laid 
down the only essential conditions. Sir, what I think with 
regard to the Irish members— ^though the question is much 
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too large for me to attempt to enter fully into it at present*- 
what I thought clear with regard to the Irish members was, 
in the first place, this — that the 103 Irish members could not 
possibly continue as now to come here and vote upon all 
matters — IDnglish, Scotch, Irish, and Imperial alike. That 
I conceived to be wholly indisputable. 1 stated that 1 had 
hoped — that 1 had long tried to find — some practicable 
means of distinction between Imperial and British mat- 
ters, and that my efforts had entirely failed, nor could 1 
see my way to such a distinction. I also stated that in my 
opinion it was impossible for England, and that no doubt 
England would never desire or dream of inflicting or forcing 
upon Ireland taxation without representation; that if Irish 
members were to disappear either permanently or for a time 
— ^I do not say I used these epithets — were to disappear from 
this House, it must be by the consent of Ireland herself. 

Since that time a variety of suggestions have been made 
in many speeches, which have shown how much interest is 
felt in this question. It has been suggested that Irish mem- 
bers might come here with limited powers. But I have cer- 
tainly failed to discover means of drawing the line. It has 
been stated that they might come in limited numbers, and it 
has been suggested in a wise and weighty speech delivered 
by my honorable friend the member for Bedford * last night, 
that an interval of absence from this House was eminently 
desirable, and perhaps almost of vital necessity for Ireland 
herself with a view to her own purposes. Then, says my 
honorable friend, if I understood him right, after such an 
interval of years has passed, during which, God knows, 
there will be enough to do for any Parliament — ^any repre- 

> Mr. Whitbread. 
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gentative body that Ireland can be supplied with— after 
such an interval, if it ia desired that Irish members in 
any number or any proportion, or under any conditiona 
should reappear in this House, that is a problem which, 
however difficult, British statesmanship may be found ade^ 
quate to solve. There was great force in what my honor* 
able friend said. I cannot, however, bind myself with re- 
gard to these observations or to any of the propositions 
which I have just cited. I cannot bind myself, still less 
any of my colleagues, but I think, bearing in mind the im- 
portance of the subject, and the vast and immeasurable im- 
portance of the purposes we have in view, I do not think 
we should be right — ^it would be even presumptuous — were 
we to take upon ourselves, in the face of the House, at this 
early stage of the discussion on the bill, entirely to close the 
doors against any consideration of this kind. 

The position, therefore, remains exactly as it was; but 
I have thought that that reference which I have made to 
the speech of my honorable friend is no more than that, 
and other portions of that speech, eminently deserve. 

Now, sir, my right honorable friend, the member for 
East Edinburgh,' has addressed the House very fully to- 
night, and has raised a great number of questions con- 
nected with this bill. My right honorable friend is ter- 
ribly alarmed at the argument drawn from the presence of 
86 Nationalist members, 85 of them from Ireland, in this 
I'arliament. He is perfectly alarmed at this argument. I 
do not know whether he did me the honor to refer to my 
view of it. If he did, he is entirely mistaken, ^e treated 
it as if a statement had been made by me to the effect that 

' Mr. Qoschen. 
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because there are 85 Nationalist xaembers in this Houfle, 
you must do whatever they demand; and, treating it iu 
that way and having created this phantom, it ia easy 
enough to show that it is a most formidable propo- 
sition. He spent a long time in showing the most por- 
tentous consequences to which it would lead. Yes, sir, 
but that is not the argument so far as 1 used it; it was not 
the argument so far as I have heard it. What I ventured 
to say was this — that the deliberate and constitutional ex- 
pression of the wishes of Ireland through the vast majority 
of her members entails upon this House the duty and the 
obligation of a respectful and a favorable consideration of 
every wish that Ireland may entertain consistently with the 
interests and the integrity of the empire. My right honor- 
able friend said there was a parity in principle between 
Ireland and Scotland. I entirely agree with him. His 
experience as a Scotch member is short. If the vast ma- 
jority of Scotchmen demand something on the ground that 
Scotch feeling and opinion show that it is essentially re- 
quired in order to satisfy the just wishes of Scotland, I 
would advise my right honorable friend, if he wishes to be 
consistent with regard to the integrity of the empire, not to 
put himself in conflict with those expressions of opinion. 
Then, sir, my right honorable friend said that no anal- 
ogy could be drawn — and so said my noble friend the 
member for Bossendale — from the proceedings of the Prot- 
estant Parliament of Orattan. What was the meaning of 
all this? I have been arguing and others have argued 
that Grattan's Parliament showed no tendency and no dis- 
position toward a separation of the kingdoms, and that 
Grattan himself looked upon the separation of the Par- 
liaments as a means of uniting the hearts of the people. 
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That has beoa met by the Btotemeni now that that was a 
ProteBtani Parliament and a landlords* Parliament. Sir, 
if that is the way to make a Parliament eafe and sound, 
if to re-introduce religiooe disatHlitiee, if to narrow the 
franchise, if to centre power in the hands of the land- 
lords, or if yon are to go further and fill more than half 
the benches of Parliament with pensioners and placemen, 
then, if these are the elements of safety in a Parliament, in 
what gross and woful error have we been in this Parlia- 
ment for half a century. We have been breaking down 
the exclufliye power of class; we have been widening the 
franchise over the whole kingdom and effacing from the 
statute book one by one — until the very last perhaps is 
contained in this bill — every vestige of religious disability. 
There is no faith in the people with those who make these 
declarations. Their faith seems to be in shutting out the 
people, and in r^arding popular influence as a source of 
danger. In this happy country we have found it a source 
<^ strength; and the enterprise we are now engaged in is 
to see whether we cannot also find security for it in Ire- 
land that it shall be to her a similar source of streng^ 
under circumstances happier than those of her history 
heretofore. 

My right honorable friend seems to sum up the mis- 
deeds of the Irish people in an emphatic question — *'In 
what country except Ireland would a no rent manifesto 
have been produced?" That is the inquiry which he 
puts. My first observation upon it is this — ^in what 
eountry except Ireland can you show so lamentable, so 
deplorable a history — a history so disgraceful to those 
who had any hand in bringing it about — and relations so 
deplorable between those who owned the land and thosd 
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who occupied it? The speech of my right honorable 
friend appeared to proceed upon the assumption that 
there were ineradicable and incurable vices in Irishmen 
which placed them in a category different from the 
people of other nations — that they had a sort of double 
dose of original sin. Is it to be wondered at that the 
notions of Irishmen should to some extent be gone awry 
upon the subject of land and the relations connected with 
it when you bear in mind that the Devon Commission, ap- 
pointed by a Tory government, reported that the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland were called upon to bear, and 
that they did bear, with admirable and exemplary patience, 
Bufferings greater than those which fell to the lot of any 
other people in Europe? Are you so ignorant as to sup- 
pose, when these sufferings had been borne for genera- 
tions, I may say for centuries, as disclosed to the world 
on the highest authority, and when attempt after attempt 
to apply something like a remedy to the miseries that 
existed from the operation of the land laws in Ireland 
had failed through the narrow jealousy and selfishness of 
a class — that these things could pass without leaving a 
mark in history? Does my right honorable friend think 
that these things can pass and set their mark upon history, 
and yet leave no mark in the nature and disposition and 
habits of men who have been sufferers under such abomi- 
nations ? 

My right honorable friend thinks my analogy with for- 
eign countries is bad; that Austria and Hungary, Norway 
and Sweden, have nothing to do with these things. But 
my statement has been entirely misapprehended. I will 
recall the terms of it for the benefit of the right honorable 
gentleman. I never said that the analogy was exact, that 
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the circamstances were exactly parallel. What I said waa 
that the circamstances were such as would show that we 
are called upon in this country to do, with infinitely 
greater advantages, what they have done in the face of 
infinitely greater difficulties. My right honorable friend 
appears to think it a difficulty in our way that we have 
got an Imperial Parliament and a greater number of sub* 
ordinate local parliaments related to the British Empire. 
My point is that there is not in Sweden a supremacy of 
the Swedish Parliament over Norway; that there is not in 
Austria a supremacy of the Austrian Parliament over Hun* 
gary, and that, even without the advantage of such suprem* 
acy, the problem has in those countries been solved ia 
Bubstance, and that, in the case of Norway and Sweden 
particularly, by the adoption of the simple expedient of 
granting a domestic legislature and practical local inde- 
pendence, the anion of the two countries, which at one 
time seemed hopeless and impossible, has become close, 
and is growing closer from day to day. Then how is it 
that these illustrations have no bearing upon the great 
problem that we have before us? 

Again, my right honorable friend states as a difficulty 
that our interests are so interlaced with Ireland. I am 
astonished to hear that observation called upon to pass 
muster and do duty among the arguments against this 
bill. Why, if our interests are so interlaced — and I 
thank Ood it is true that they are so interlaced — is not 
that in itself a strong presumption of the extreme unlike- 
lihood that Irishmen will overlook that interlacing and 
proceed as if we were perfectly independent, as if they 
had nothing to do with us, no benefit to derive from us, 
12 and no injury to soSer from injury to us? No I the truth 
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is this. It is assumed — and thk is the basts of the sfieech 
of my right honorable friend— 4ha4 the Irishman will do 
wrong, and that there is no way of making him fisten to 
the dictates of prudenoe, of kindness, of jnstioe, of good 
sense, except by taking into yonr own kattds the leins by 
which you can govern him and teaching him how he shall 
walk. On that principle it is that my right honorable 
friend went over all the difierent classes of subjects, and 
described the dreadful changes that everything was to un- 
dergo; l^islation was to be changed, administration was 
to be changed, the civil service was to be changed, the 
face of nature itself was to be changed. Such is the ter- 
rible picture. And why? Is there no oommon-seAse 
among that portion of our f ellaw-countrymen ? 

The speech of my right hcmorable friend recalled to 
my memory a striking sentence of Lord Busseirs fifty 
years ago, which implanted itself deeply on my memory 
at the time, and which I have never forgotten, and I hope 
never shall forget. It was at the time when, under the 
administration of the Melbourne government, Mr. Thosnas 
Drummond was Under-Secretary for Ireland, and when 
with singular success he was endeavoring to conduct the 
Irish administration, so far as he could, in sympathy with 
the feelings of the people. His misdeeds, as I suppose I 
must call them, found their climax in the utterance of 
the portentous doctrine which shocked Conservatism fmm 
Land's End to John o' Oroats — he had the audaci^ to 
say that ** property had its duties as well as its righlB." 
The corresponding misdeeds of Mr. Drummond, aad in 
some sense of the Lord Lieiitenani, caused numy ddbotes 
in this House, in which I am thankful to say I to>ok no 
part, but to which I was an attentive listener. Every aorfe 
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of objectioa and acousation was brought forvmrd against 
the proceedings of the Irish Goyernment of that day; and 
Lord Bussell, in bis quiet way, rising to take part in a 
debate, said — *^It appears to me that all these objections, 
all these difficulties, and all these accusations^' — I ma j not 
be quoting every word accurately, but I am very near the 
mark — ''may be summed up in one single sentence. It 
comes, sir, to this — ^that as England is inhabited by English- 
men, and Scotland by Scotchmen, so Ireland ia inhabited 
by Irishmen." Lord Bussell knew very well that Irish* 
men did not come here to conquer us 700 years ago, but 
that we went to Ireland to conquer — we favored Irishmen 
with our company, we have been all along the stronger 
party of the two, and it is one of the uniform and unfail* 
ing rules that guide human judgment, if not of the mo- 
ment yet of history, that when a long relation has ex- 
isted between a nation of superior strength and one of 
inferior strength, and when that relation has gone wrong, 
the responsibility and the guilt rests in the main upon the 
strong rather than upon the \Tc;ak. 

My right honorable friend asked me questions as to the 
provisions of this bill, and I must confess my surprise at 
some of them, coming as they do from one who is an old 
official hand. They were questions most proper to be 
asked — perhaps on the second reading of a bill — certainly 
in committee, but I have never heard of sueh questions 
upon the motion for leave to introduoe a bill. If questions 
of that kind are k> be asked, why, sir, this House ought to 
alter its rales and give an honorable member applying for 
leave to uitrodoce a bill the power ol laying it upon the 
table of the House before it is read a first time. For ex- 
ample» my tight honorable friend aaked a ^ueatioA about 
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the veto. Well, sir, we have stated with regard to that 
point that there is no limitation to the veto in the bill, 
and, if the right honorable gentleman asks my opinion, my 
opinion is that the principle upon which the veto is now 
worked — if the right honorable gentleman will take the 
trouble to read the valuable work (**The Law of the Con- 
stitution") of Professor Dicey, to which I have before re- 
ferred, he will find a most careful and interesting elucida- 
tion of the subject — the principle upon which the veto is 
now worked in the great colonial dependencies of this 
country — though I do not admit that Ireland will be re- 
duced to the static of a colony — I believe that principle 
to be applicable for all practical purposes to Ireland with 
a domestic legislature. 

Then my right honorable friend asked a question about 
the levying of the income tax. He did not seem to have 
even a very elementary idea of what the Irish income tax 
would be, and he asked where the dividends would be 
payable, whether the dividends would be payable in Lon- 
don or in Dublin. Why, sir, no such questions can pos- 
sibly arise under this bill as the bill stands. The Irish 
income tax will be just as distinct from the income tax of 
England and Scotland as if it were a French income tax. 
Well, I will give you another illustration, as if it were an 
Indian income tax. From time to time they have in India 
the blessing of an income tax; but in India the whole 
machineryi the incidence of the tax, the liability to pay 
it, are all as totally distinct from the tax in this country 
as if the income tax there were laid in another planet. 

My right honorable friend finally laid very much stress 
on the case of the United States of America. He pointed 
out that insidious advisers recommended the Northern 
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States not to insist upon the maintenance of the Uniony 
bat that they did insist on the maintenance of the Union, 
and carried their point. Why, true, sir; but having car- 
ried their point, what did they do ? Having the Southern 
States at their feet, being in a position in which they were 
entitled to treat them as conquered countries, they invested 
every one of them with that full autonomy, a measure of 
which we are now asking for Ireland. I say a measure 
of which autonomy, because I believe that their autonomy 
is much fuller than that which we are now asking for 
Ireland. 

Well, sir, I may say some words more. My right 
honorable friend said — I am not quite sure whether my 
right honorable friend said so, but certainly my noble 
friend, the member for Rossendale did — that these enact- 
ments if carried would lead to further demands from Ire- 
land. That is a favorable objection. The right honorable 
gentleman [Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the leader of the 
Opposition] who has just sat down has been extremely 
cautious in this matter, and he has promised Ireland — I 
hope I am not misrepresenting him — almost nothing except 
a reasonable allowance of repressive criminal legislation. 
The phantom of local government and a little control over 
education and public works, and such things, find no place 
whatever in the speech of the leader of the Opposition, but 
they find a place in the speech of my right honorable friend 
behind me, and of my noble friend the member for Eossen- 
dale. Well, sir, we are going to give to the Irish people — 
if we are permitted — that which we believe to be in sub- 
stantial accordance with their full, possible, and reasonable 
demands. In our opinion that is the way to stop further 
demands. 
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I should like to quote Mr. Burke — and I hope we shall 
hear much of Mr. Burke in the course of this discussion-— 
for the writings of Mr. Burke upon Ireland, and still more 
upon America, are a mine of gold for the political wisdom 
with which they are charged, applicable to the circum- 
stances of to-daj, full of the deepest and most valuable 
lessons to guide the policy of a country. He was speaking 
for conciliation with America, and those to whom he was 
preaching in vain met him with this idle cavil that hia 
conciliation would tend to further demands. They refused 
this conciliation, but further demands came, and they were 
granted — with hands dyed in blood, and after hundreds of 
millions had been added to our national debt, and when 
disparagement, at the very least, of England's fame went 
through the length and breadth of the world in connection 
with that wretched consummation — were granted, leaving 
behind them in America an inheritance, not of goodwill or 
affection such as now prevails, but of rancor and resent- 
ment which for generations were not effaced, and which 
were the happy consequences of a courageous resistance. 
I am not afraid, sir, of the same consequences in tke same 
form. There is no question of war with Ireland, but it id 
a question of what I care for more than anything else — the 
character, the honor, and the fair fame of my country; it 
is a question of humanity, of justice, and of a desire to 
make atonement for a long — a too long — series of formeri 
and not yet wholly forgotten, wrongs. Now, sir, what did 
Mr. Burke say on that occasion when be was advocating 
conciliation with America 7 He said that Uie more and the 
better state of liberty any people possessed, the less would 
they hazard in the vain attempt to make it more. 

What are the proposals of my noble friend ? They are; 
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First a little dose of coercion, and next a grudging gift to 
Ireland of snch self-government as England and Scotland 
may be pleased to choose for themselves. Now I deny the 
justice of the principle that self-government in Ireland is 
necessarily to be limited by the wishes of England and 
Scotland for themselves. Upon what basis of justice does 
that argument rest? Why may not Ireland have special- 
ities in her case which England and Scotland may not 
have? We have no right to say that what England wants 
and Scotland wants Ireland may have, but nothing else. 
You must show that what Ireland wants is mischievous 
before you are justified in refusing her. I am speaking 
now of the favorite topic of '* further demands/* Was 
there ever a device more certain to prolong all the troubles 
of Parliament ? Was there ever a system of policy less hope- 
ful of attaining any solid standing-ground than this pro- 
posal to dole out to Ireland from year to year with grudg- 
ing and misgiving, and with a frank statement that it is 
a dangerous business, that which she does not want, and 
which, if she accepts at all, she will only accept for the 
purpose of making further demands? It was denied in 
very clear language by the Irish representatives that they 
sought to press forward from this measure to other meas- 
ures. They claim, and very fairly and reasonably claim — 
because no member of Parliament could divest himself of 
the right — to examine in committee the provisions of the 
bill^ and to demand this or that amendment. But they 
have expressly disclaimed the intention to make what my 
noble friend calls further demands. Let him put to them 
the same question, and ask them for the same assurances, 
as to the proposals made in this debate by a most distin- 
guished person [Sir M. Hicks-Beach]— one who, unfor- 
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tunately, I know only three years ago declared that there 
should be no extension of local government until the Irish 
members made a total change in their methods of speech 
and action. No doubt measure's doled out in the shape of 
municipal corporations here and there would be certain to 
be used for the purpose of making further demands. I 
commend the consistency and caution of the right honor- 
able gentleman, the leader of the Opposition, because he 
fairly told us at the commencement of the session [January 
21], when he was asked what boons would be given to 
Ireland in the way of local government, that no enlarge- 
ment of the powers of local government should be given 
which might be used as a lever to weaken and destroy the 
legislative union, or (as he went on to say) enable the 
political majority to tyrannize over the minority. A very 
sensible, a very consistent course. If you grant some small 
modicum of local government, it would simply be a device 
for securing perpetual disturbance of this Parliament from 
year to year by Irish members, and they would strengthen 
the leverage with which they would use those demands and 
advance them to their natural consummation. 

My noble friend complains that this was a question 
which had not been referred to the people. I should like 
to know what is the upshot of that observation. What does 
it mean ? I think it can hardly mean anything else than 
this — that the government had committed a fault in bring- 
ing forward this question at the present time because it had 
not brought the matter under public consideration at the 
general election. It seems to me that that is an extraor- 
dinary doctrine. I want to know where it is to be found 
laid down by any constitutional authority. My honorable 
friend the Attorney-General [Sir Charles Bussell] asked 
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whether there was any mandate for coercion. No, sir, 
there was no mandate for coercion, and 70a cannot want 
a mandate for any measures necessary to maintain the law. 
Very well, sir; but if you do not want a mandate for the 
measures of force and repression, intended to maintain 
the law, much less do you want a mandate for measures 
intended to maintain and strengthen the law by laying 
hold of the hearts dl the people, and which aim at no 
force and no repression, but at a union far closer and 
more durable than that which now exists on the statute 
book. 

I do not know whether my noble friend has given much 
attention to the case of the Beform Act, but it is a rather 
curious one from this point of view. The election of 1880 
was conducted almost entirely without reference to the sub- 
ject of reform. At that time the election extended over 
very many weeks, and it was only just before it had quite 
finished — and the Yorkshire election, if I recollect rightly, 
was about the last — that those great events occurred in 
Paris which produced a sympathetic efiect here and roused 
a cry for reform in England, but in the main the Parliament 
was elected without the least reference to reform. Yes, sir; 
but when that Parliament met, and when it was found that 
the wants of the country required reform, although it was 
denounced as revolution — and I can assure honorable gen- 
tlemen opposite that all their invectives are weak and in 
eifective in comparison — ^Parliament set about its work 
manfully; the government proposed to Parliament, and 
Parliament entertained, the great proposal then laid before 
it. It would be a very different thing, indeed, if my col- 
leagues who have spoken in the debate had evaded the real 
issue, or had declared that the question was unfit to come 
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before us. I never uttered an opinion, nor shall I ntter an 
opinion, that it is a sabject unfit to come before the people; 
I think we who propose this bill should be the last persons 
who should be jealous of any reference to the people. 

Coming now to the proposals of my right honorable 
friend the member for West Birmingham, in the first 
place, let me say that I at once accord to him — what, how- 
ever, he cannot want according from me — that is, his perfect 
and entire good faith in the representations that he made, 
upon which a misapprehension prevailed between us, as to 
his title to enter upon certain matters. If anything further 
18 required upon that point, it certainly can keep until Fri- 
day next, when the bill on the land question is brought for- 
ward. Quite irrespective of the land law, my right honor- 
able friend stated four points, any one of which was an 
ample justification of the step which he felt himself called 
upon to take. But he, at any rate, gave no countenance to 
coercive legislation. He looks into the future, and he sees 
how light and trivial is the talk about coercive legislation. 
But my right honorable friend went a great deal further, 
and suggested a commission or committee, to be formed of 
all parties, to deal with this subject. I will not criticise 
that proposal. I venture the opinion that no solution of 
the question will ever proceed from a royal commission or 
a committee composed of all parties, much less pass through 
Parliament. Then my right honorable friend spoke of fed- 
eration. If you are to have federation there must be some- 
body to federate, and there will be nobody, except a legis- 
lative body is entitled to act for the people. It appears to 
me that my right honorable friend goes further than we do, 
because he is in favor of not only giving a domestic legis- 
lature, but of appending to it that rather formidable post- 
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Bcript of some armngement under which this Parliament is 
to part with some of its powers and throw them into the 
common stock along with powers coming from other por- 
tions of the empire. I cannot, therefore, say that he haa 
remained behind us in this matter. 

What is really material to observe is the mutual rela- 
tions of harmony and concord subsisting between the plana 
of those who think they ought to sink differences and unite 
together for the purpose of finding a solution for the Irish 
problem. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his mas- 
terly statement, exhibited in full detail the relations ac- 
tually subsisting among those most distinguished gentlemen 
and great parliamentary authorities. He has shown that the 
Border Burghs does not agree with Birmingham, and that 
Birmingham does not agree with Rossendale, and that Bos- 
sendale does not agree with Paddington, and, again, Edin- 
burgh is distinct in shade from them all. There is a decided 
want of common feature, common action, common purpose, 
common principle; there is no united basis of action except 
the basis of hostility to this bill. 

When I speak of this plan, I speak of it as a plan in ita 
essence and not in its detail. It may derive much advan- 
tage from the wisdom of Parliament. It has been produced 
and brought to light under a degree of pressure such as I 
believe never was applied by circumstances to any govern- 
ment, such at least, I will venture to say, as there is no case 
of in the half -century to which my recollection extends. It 
may be improved by the wisdom of this House, but speak- 
ing of it as a plan, I say it holds the field. It has many 
en^nies; it has not a single rival. No one has been bold 
enough to propose an intelligible system of what, in my 
opening statement, I called effectual ooeioion— the only 
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kind of coercion that can be adequate to the end yon 
have in view. And, sir, as the plan holds the field, the 
subject holds the field. Never, I think, have I witnessed 
such signs of public absorption in this House and out of 
this House. And, sir, it is safe to prophecy that the sub- 
ject will continue to hold the field. Many who are here 
advocate important reforms; many think, and I am one of 
them, that legislation is in arrear. The demands upon your 
time and thought are beyond your capacity, even with your 
best exertions, to meet. But, sir, you may dismiss all these 
subjects from your mind until this matter is disposed of, 
until the Irish problem is solved. I am not speaking of 
what gentlemen opposite may threaten or say; I am look- 
ing at the nature of the case ; I am looking at the profound 
interest of the whole English and Scotch people, ay, and 
of the whole civilized world. Until this problem is solved 
it is idle to think of making real progress with the business 
of this country, in respect to the important subjects which 
are perfectly ripe for the handling of Parliament. We have 
come to the time for decisive action ; we have come to the 
time for throwing aside not only private interests and par- 
tial a£Eections, but private devices and partial remedies. 
We have come to the time for looking at the whole 
breadth of this subject and endeavoring to compass it in 
our minds. We have come to the time when we must an- 
swer this question — whether we will make one bold attempt 
to free Parliament for its great and necessary work, and to 
establish harmony by Irish laws for Ireland, or whether we 
will continue, on the other hand, to struggle on as we have 
done before, living from hand to mouth, leaving England 
and Scotland to a famine of needful and useful legislation, 
and Ireland to a continuance of social diseasci the depth of 
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which we have never understated, of social disease that 70a 
do not know how to deal with, and of angry discord with 
G-reat Britain, which jou make no attempt to cure. 
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SIB — ^I was the latest of the members of this House who 
had an opportunity of addressing the House in the 
debate on the introduction of this bill; yet I think 
no one will be surprised at my desiring to submit some 
observations in moving the second reading. And this on 
the double ground — First of all, because unquestionably 
the discussion has been carried on since the introduction 
of the bill throughout the country with remarkable liveli- 
ness and activity; and, secondly, because so many criti- 
cisms have turned on an important particular of the bill 
with respect to which the government feel it to be an ab- 
solute duty on our part that we should, without any delay 
whatever, render to the House the advantage of such ex- 
planations as, consistently with our public duty, it may be 
in our power to make. 

I am very sorry to say that I am obliged to introduce 
into this speech — ^but only I hope to the extent of a very 
few sentences — a statement of my own personal position in 
regard to this question, which I refrained from mentioning 
to the House at the time when I asked for leave to bring in 
the bill. But I read speeches which some gentlemen oppo* 
site apparently think it important to make to their constita- 
encieSi and which contain statements so entirely erroneous 
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and baselefls that, although I do not think H myself lo be a 
subject of great importance and relevancy to the qnestiony 
yet as they do think it to be so, I am bound to set tbem 
right, and to provide them with the means of avoiding similar 
errors on future occasions. Although it is not a very safe 
thing for a man who has been for a long time in publio 
life— and sometimes not very safe even for those who have 
been for a short time in public life — to assert a negative, 
still I will venture to assert that I have never in any period 
of my life declared what is now familiarly known as Home 
Rule in Ireland to be incompatible with imperial unity. 
[*'Oh, oh I"] Yes; exactly so. My sight is bad, and I 
am not going to make personal references; but I dare say 
the interruption comes from some member who has been 
down to his constituents and has made one of those 
speeches stuffed full of totally nntrue and wortiiless 
matter. 

I will go on to say what is true in this matter. In 
1871 the question of Home Rule was an extremely young 
question. In fact, Irish history on these matters in my 
time has divided itself into three great periods. The fh*st 
was the Repeal period under Mr. O'Oonnell, which began 
about the time of the Reform Act and lasted mitil the death 
of that distinguished man. On that period I am not aware 
of ever htiving given an opinion; but that is not the ques- 
tion which I consider is now before us. The second period 
was that between the death of Mr. O^Oonnell and the emer- 
gence, so to say, of the subject of Home Rule. That was 
the period in which physical force and otganizationB with 
that object ware conceired and matured,. taking effect under 
the name generally of what is known as Fenianism. In 1970 
or 1871 came up the question of Home Rule. In a tspeech 
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which 1 nmde in Aberdeen at that period [ stated the great 
satisfaction with which I heard and with which I accepted 
the statements of the proposers of Borne Bule, that under 
that name they contemplated nothing that was at variance 
with the unity of the empire. 

But while I say this, do not let it be supposed that I 
have ever regarded the introduction of Home Eule as a 
small matter, or as entailing a slight responsibility. I ad- 
mit, on the contrary, that I have regarded it as a subject 
of the gravest responsibility, and so I still regard it. I 
have cherished, as long as I was able to cherish, the hope 
that Parliament might, by passing — by the steady and the 
continuous passing of — good measures for Ireland, be able 
to encounter and dispose of the demand for Home fiule in 
that manner which obviously can alone be satisfactory. In 
that hope undoubtedly I was disappointed. I found thai 
we could not reach that desired point. But two cociditionB 
have been always absolute and indispensable with me in re- 
gard to Home Bule, In the first place, it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be shown, by marks at once unequiv- 
ocal and perfectly constitutional, to be the desire of the 
great mass of the population of Ireland; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that that condition has never been absolutely 
and unequivocally fulfilled, in a manner to make its ful- 
filment undeniable, until the occasion of the recent elec- 
tion,* It was open for any one to discuss whether the 
honorable member for Cork — acting as he acted in the last 
Parliament, with some forty-five members — it was open to 
any one to question how far he spoke the sentiments of 
the mass of the Irish population. At any rate, it is quite 

* When» out of 103 members, 85 Home Eulers were returned. 
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evident that any reeponsible man in this country, taking 
up the question of Home Bale at that time, and nrging 
the belief that it was the desire of the mass of the Irish 
popalation, would have been encountered in every quarter 
of the House with an incredulity that it would have been 
totally impossible for him to overcome. Well, I own that 
to me that question is a settled question. I live in a coun* 
try of representative institutions; I have faith in repre- 
sentative institutions; and I will follow them out to their 
legitimate consequences; and I believe it to be dangerous 
in the highest degree, dangerous to the Constitution of this 
country and to the unity of the empire, to show the small- 
est hesitation about the adoption of that principle. There* 
fore that principle for me is settled. 

The second question — and it is equally an indispensablo 
condition with the first — is this, Is Home Bule a thing com- 
patible or incompatible with the unity of the empire? 
Again and again, as may be in the recollection of Irish mem- 
bers, I have challenged, in this House and elsewhere, ex- 
planations upon the subject, in order that we might have 
clear knowledge of what it was they so veiled under the 
phrase, not exceptionable in itself, but still open to a mul- 
titude of interpretations. Well, that question was settled in 
my mind on the first night of this session, when the honor- 
able gentleman, the leader of what is termed the Nationalist 
party from Ireland, declared unequivocally that what he 
sought under the name of Home Jiule was autonomy for 
Ireland. Autonomy is a name well known to European 
law and practice, as importing, under a historical signifi- 
cation sufficiently definite for every practical purpose, thd 
management and control of the affairs of the territory to 
which the word is applied, and as being perfectly com- 
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patible with the full maintenance of imperial unity. If 
any part of what I haye said is open to challenge, it can 
be challenged by those who read my speeches, and I find 
that there are many - readers of my speeches when there is 
anything to be got out of them and turned to account. I 
am quite willing to stand that test, and I believe that what 
I have said now is the exact and literal and absolute truth 
as to the state of the case. 

I shall not dwell at any great length on the general ar* 
gument in favor of the bill; but I will notice one or two 
points that have been taken, and which, if they do not 
express any very definite argument, yet give expression to 
feelings which are entitled on my part to deference and re- 
spect. A great objection which is felt by some honorable 
gentlemen is much to this effect — ''Do not, in these great 
matters, experiment in politics; do not let us have this 
kind of legislation, uncertain as to its effect, involving 
great issues, and therefore liable to be marked — I may sa^^ 
stigmatized — by the name of experiment." Because, al- 
though in one sense every law is an experiment, yet I 
perfectly understand, and I am the first to admit, that 
experimenting in politics is a bad and dangerous practice. 
Now, what is experimenting in politics? If I understand 
it, it is the practice of proposing grave changes without 
grave causes. Is this a case in which there is no grave 
cause with which we have to deal? Why, sir, we have 
to deal with the gravest of all causes that can solicit the 
attention of a legislature — namely, the fact that we have 
to treat the case of a country where the radical sentiment 
of the people is not in sympathy with the law. I defy 
any man, be he an opponent or not, to deny that we have 
to deal with the case of a country where the radical senti- 
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ment of tlie people is not in sympathy with the law. Of 
course, I am making general assertioofl* I do not say that 
an action on a bill of exchange between debtor and (9!editor 
in Ireland coald not be settled without referenee to any m* 
ternational prejudice. I speak of the most important paaie 
of the law— of those parts which touch agricultural rela- 
tions, the one great standing, pervading employment and 
occupation of the country — I speak above all of the crimi-^ 
nal law, of the very first exigencies of political society; and 
I will not argue the question whether the criminal law of 
Ireland, especially when it concerns agricultural relations^ 
has or has not the sympathy of the people until I find some 
one who is ready to say, after all he knows about evictions, 
about the operations of the Land League, and about the ver* 
diets of juries, that the criminal law in Ireland has the sym« 
pathy of the people. Not only is this a matter of fact, but 
it is a matter of fact with which we are constantly dealing, 
which has run through three generations of men, and that 
almost without intermission. 

We have tried expedients. What has been our great 
expedient? Our great expedient has been that to which 
I admit prima facie a government will first and justifiably 
resort. Our first expedient has been that which is known 
as repression or coercion. Has that class of experiment, 
has that class of expedient, been successful ? I argued this 
point at full length in introducing the bill, and I will not 
argue it now at any detail whatsoever. I will only make 
this one assertion, which I believe to be absolutely unde- 
niable — namely, that this medicine of coercion, if it be a 
medicine, is a medicine which we have been continually 
applying in increasing doses with diminishing results. 
When a physician has before him such a phenomenon ae 
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that he should direet his attention and his efforts to some 
other quarter and to some other method. We have — and 
I am glad to admit it — tried remedies. I see it stated some- 
times that nothing has been so miserable a failure as the 
course of remedial legislation with respect to Ireland with 
which the members of the present government, and I my- 
self for a long time, have been associated. 1 refer now to 
the removal of religious disabilities, to the disestablishment 
of the Church, to the reform of the Land Laws, and to the 
removal — or, if not the absolute removal, to the enormous 
mitigation — of the intolerable grievances, perhaps the worst 
of all after the land grievance, under which Ireland used to 
labor with respect to education. . 

If I am asked what I think of all these measures, I deny 
that they have failed. We have not failed, but we have 
not finished. They have had this effect — that the disease 
of Ireland has taken a different and a milder form. I am 
sorry to arouse scepticism whichever way I go. When 
I said just now that social order in Ireland was disturbed 
there were signs of dissent from honorable members oppo- 
site — and now when I say that the disease of Ireland has 
taken « milder form there are also signs of dissent, and it 
seems to me impossible that anything said by me can be 
true. My meaning is this — the disease of Ireland is in 
a milder form; but, in my opinion, it is in a form still ex- 
tremely serious, and yet in a milder form than it took 
in 1832, when murders, excesses, and outrages were mani- 
fold to what they are now, so as to indicate a different state 
of things at the present time from what existed then and 
an undoubted growth of what are known as law-abiding 
habits— or I might go further back to the dreadful rebellion 
of 1798, which took a great effort on the part of this country 
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to put down. No, sir, that legislation has not failed. I 
admit that it is incomplete, that it has not reached, that 
it has not touched the goal, the terminating point of the 
race we had to run, and something yet remains to be 
done. 

But there is another notion which has gone abroad. 
I have spoken of former expedients and remedies, but 
there is now a notion that something might be done by 
judicious mixtures of coercion and concessions. These 
judicious mixtures are precisely the very thing that we 
have tried. Go back to the Boman Catholic emancipation 
(1829). The Duke of Wellington made a judicious mixture 
upon that occasion. He proposed that we should open the 
doors of Parliament — and I am thankful he did so — ^to 
the Boman Catholics of Ireland, but he at the same time 
disfranchised the 40s. freeholder on the principle of judi- 
cious mixture. When Sir B. Peel in 1843-44 put Mr. 
O'Connell on his trial, and succeeded in obtaining in Ire- 
land a conviction which was afterward quashed on a point 
of form that was a strong step in the direction of coercion — 
but he followed it up immediately by the important act 
(1845) for enlarging the endowment of Maynooth, by an 
act for facilitating the granting of charitable bequests to the 
Boman Catholic Church, and I must also say — although it 
may shock some honorable gentlemen opposite — ^by a third 
act, which was then viewed as a great boon to the Boman 
Catholic interest — namely, the act for the foundation of 
undenominational colleges. There was another case of 
judicious mixture. It happened when we were disestab* 
lishing the Church there was great disorder in Westmeath, 
and in the middle, I think, of the Land Bill, we arrested 
the progress of that measure and introduced a yeiy strong 
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measure' of coercion for Westmeath, all on the priucipla 
of judicious mixture. The government which came into 
office in 1880 and which was put out of office in 1885 — tha 
whole course of that government was nothing but one of 
rigid and incessant effort of judicious mixtures. Therefore 
do not let us suppose that the merit of novelty attaches to 
that recommendation. 

But I have seen another recommendation made, and 
made, I think, by a person of very great authority, I be- 
lieve in my hearing, to the effect that if we could only cast 
away party spirit in dealing with Ireland we should do 
well. Then, I think, a good many honorable members 
opposite cheered, indicating that they were ready to cast 
away party spirit. What is meant by this? Is it meant 
that party spirit is to be expelled generally from the circuit 
of English politics? Is that so? Is there a dreamer who, 
in the wildness of his dreams, has imagined that you can 
really work the free institutions of this country upon any 
other principles than those in the main which your fathers 
have handed down to you and which have made the country 
what it is ? Those cheers may be meant in sarcasm. I ao- 
cept them in good faith. I believe that in uttering the 
words that I have just used I have quite as strong a mean- 
ing, and I am ready to act upon the principle which I have 
laid down quite as much, and perhaps a little more, than 
a great many honorable members opposite who cheered. It 
may be said, '*We do not think you can get on altogether 
without party spirit, but do at any rate cast out party spirit 
from Irish affairs." Is that a more hopeful recommenda- 
tion? 
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It will be convenient to take the case of tlie two sides 
of the House separately, and first I ask is it desirable that 
the Tory party should cast out party spirit? I should say 
— undoubtedly. But if I should press it upon the right 
honorable gentleman opposite he would be entitled to make 
an answer to me which I should feel to be a crushing 
answer, because he would say, ** Before you talk of casting 
away party spirit from the handling of Irish affairs you 
must show that it has been applied to those aSairs in some 
sense different from, and in a more guilty and more mis- 
chievous manner than that in which it has been applied to 
other affairs." I will not speak of the last year or two, 
during which there may have been strong prejudices. I 
will go back half a century to the time when great resist- 
ance was offered, and I, as a humble and as a silent fol- 
lower, had my share of responsibility for that resistance. 
I mean the resistance (1836-40) to the extension of the 
franchise in Ireland, especially of the municipal franchise. 
I deeply lament that opposition was ever offered; I may 
say quorum pars exigua fui. The conduct of the Tory 
party of that day, under Sir Eobert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, although 
very mistaken, was perfectly honest. I am not prepared to 
say that Irish affairs have been handled in this House, 
speaking generally, by either party with a larger admix- 
ture of party feeling or with a smaller flavor of true patri- 
otic tone than other affairs of the country. It is idle to 
set up as remedies, as alternatives^ and as policies to adopt 
in great crises these suggestions which are totally visionary 
and unreal, and whioh never could become the basis of 
human action in a legislative assembly. 

So much for experiment. Here I stand upon the ground 
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that a great iieeefl»itj is before us, that a growing ami urgent 
eril requires to be dealt with, that some strong and ade- 
quate application to the case is requisite, and that the 
whole and the only question is whether the application we 
propose is the right one. Let me say this upon Ihis par* 
ticular question of a legislature for Ireland, that it appears 
to be a very popular topic with our opponents, who say, 
•'Why do you depart from the course taken by all the 
statesmen of the nineteenth century?" Now, let us see 
what has been done and said by all *'the statesmen of the 
nineteenth century." The great case produced is the 
famous Bepeal debate in 1834, in which I myself was one 
of the majority who voted against the repeal of the Union. 
A very remarkable passage from a very remarkable speech 
of Sir Robert Peel, well deserving to be kept fresh in the 
memory of posterity, from its terseness and power, has 
again become familiar to the people of this day, as I myself 
heard it with my own ears that day, with admiration. 
What was Sir Robert Peel then doing ? In the first place, 
be was opposing the repeal of the Union. You call this 
repeal of the Union. Ton must at least allow us to have 
an opinion on that subject. For my part, I am not pre- 
pared at this moment to say that the question of the repeal 
of the Union should be reopened. I may be right cr wrong 
in thai matter, but my opinion is that Ireland has done 
much, by wisdom and moderation, by bringing her essen- 
tial demands within certain limits, to facilitate the task set 
before us. But even if this were repeal of the Union, I 
admit, without the least question, that up to a certain 
point the Union is upon its trial. I admit, without the 
It^ast question, that in my opinion this bill constitutes a 
meet important modification of that aet. But was Sir 
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Bobert Peel in the same circumstances in 1884 as we found 
ourselves in 1884 ? He had had one generation of experi- 
ence; we have had nearly three. In the days when he 
spoke, the statute book of England was loaded with a mass 
of acts inflicting the most cruel grievances upon Ireland, 
and it was a perfectly rational opinion for a man like Lord 
Macaulay, who was deeply interested in Ireland, and other 
politicians of his character, to think that by the removal 
of those grievances you might save the UnioD. What was 
then a matter of reasoning and speculation has now become 
a matter of knowledge. 

So Lord Macaulay is one who is quoted like Sir Eobert 
Peel. I remember well a passage of splendid eloquence de- 
livered by Lord Macaulay against the repeal of the Union, 
a Union of which I will not say anything more now than 
that I do not desire to rake up the history of that move- 
ment — a horrible and shameful history, for no epithets 
weaker than these can in the slightest degree describe or 
indicate ever so faintly the means by which, in defiance of 
the national sentiment of Ireland, consent to the Union was 
attained. I think in 1834, or not very distant from that 
date, Lord Macaulay, in words of burning eloquence, de- 
nounced the repeal of the Union. Macaulay, I think in 
1859, or certainly many years later in his life, if not so late 
as that, in his Life of Pitt, declared that the Union without 
the measures which Mr. Pitt finally hoped to procure from 
it — and to which in fact it became the greatest impediment— 
without those measures the Union was union only in name, 
and being a union only in name, it was in rank opposition 
to all the national and patriotic sentiment of Ireland. How 
was it possible that its authority could commend itself to the 
people of that country ? I do not admit that the question of 
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the TTnion, so far as it is now on its trial, has been decidedi 
or has been touched, by statesmen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Those of whom I spoke never had before them what 
we have before us, the bitter fact, the rich though painful 
story of the experience which the rolling years of the last 
half century have afforded us. 

Well, then, sir, we are told again with extraordinary 
boldness, **Why do you depart from the old Whig tradi- 
tions?" If there is one thing more than another which my 
honorable friend the member for Bedford was doing in his 
admirable speech which he delivered on this subject, it was 
in showing that he was acting in strict consonance and con- 
formity with the old Whig traditions. What were the old 
Whig traditions? The organs of that tradition were Mr. 
Sheridan and Lord Grey — the Lord Grey of that day — or 
rather the Mr. Grey of that day, afterward still more fa- 
mous as Lord Grey. Then there were Lord Pitzwilliam, 
and, above all, Mr. Fox, and even above Mr. Fox himself 
there was Mr. Burke. Upon this great subject of the relations 
with Ireland Mr. Burke never modified by one hair- breadth 
the generous and wise declaration of his youth and of his 
maturer manhood. Mr. Burke did not live to the date of 
the Union, but he placed on record in the first place his 
political adhesion to the opinions of Mr. Grattan, and in 
the second place he placed upon record his full satisfaction 
with the state of things that prevailed in Ireland — the politi- 
cal state of things, especially the acts of 1782 and 1788,' and 
in a letter written not long before his lamented death, he 
said that he trusted that Ireland had seen the last of her 
revolutions. By that he meant that the act of 1782 did 
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amount to a revolutioii — ^a blessed and peaeeful revolntioa, 
but still a revolution — a revolution effected by those peaee- 
ful means, by that bold and wise British statesmanship, aiaoh 
as in 1844, and again at a later period, was commended by 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

It may be said with perfect truth that Lord Grey de- 
clined at a later date to be a party to the repeal of the 
Union. In that respect, in my opinion, he was perfectly 
consistent. For my own part, if I may refer to myself, I 
do not at all regret the vote which I gave fifty -two years 
ago against the repeal of the Union, considering what that 
repeal involved, and considering the amount of information 
we had with regard to its working. The Union, whatever 
may be our opinion with regard to the means by which it 
was obtained, was a statute of vast importance, for it modi- 
fled and in many respects transformed the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Such a statute as that cuts deep 
tracks in history; those tracks cannot be effaced in later 
times. But we are acting in most complete conformity 
with W hig traditions and the principles upon which Whig 
statesmen founded their action. They did not say that the 
principle of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
was abstractly bad; they did not say, '^We in onr minds are 
opposed to it, and therefore Ireland and Great Britain shaU 
not have it"; but they said it was opposed to the aentin^oi 
of the Irish people. They said it was in opposition to aU 
that was most honorable and upright, most respected, and 
most disinterested in Ireland, and nothing but miBchie£, 
nothing but disorder, nothing but dishonor, could come 
from a policy foanded upon the overriding of all those 
noble qualities, and by means which would not bear the 
face of day, imposing the arbitrary will of the legislature 
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upon the nation, in spite of its almost UBanimous oppo- 
sition. 

Now, sir, it should be borne in mind that there was at 
that time in existence the greatest difference of sentiment 
from what we now witness in Ireland. The north was more 
opposed to the Union probably than the south. I remem- 
ber that the town of Cork used to be quoted as a spot on 
which love of the Union might be detected by the careful 
observer. Unquestionably the promises held out by Mr, 
Pitt did induce a division of sentiment among the Eoman 
Catholic clergy of that time. I believe that the Irish na- 
tional patriotic sentiment which I have mentioned with 
sympathy was more vivid in the north of Ireland than 
in any other quarter. 

Well, sir, honorable gentlemen say, **Do not talk to us 
about foreign countries; do not talk to us about British 
colonies; do not mention Canada — it has nothing whatever 
to do with the case. Canada is loyal and content; Ireland 
is disloyal and disaffected.'' But Sir Charles Q-avan Duffy 
in an able paper' admits the charge. He says: **When it 
was determined to confer Home Rule on Canada, Canada 
was in the precise temper attributed to Ireland. She did 
not get Home Rule because she was loyal and friendly, 
but she is loyal and friendly because she got Home Rule." 
Now, sir, I am on this subject able to speak as a witness. 
I sat in Parliament during the whole of the Canadian con- 
troversy [1834-40], and I even took, what was for me as a 
young member, an active part in the discussions upon the 
subject. And what was that Canadian controversy ? The 
case of Canada is not parallel to the case of Ireland. It 
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does not agree in every particular, and the bill which we 
offer to Ireland is different in many important particulars 
from the acts which have disposed of the case of Canada. 
But although it is not parallel, it is analogous. It is strictly 
and substantially analogous. What, sir, was the issue in the 
case of Canada? Q-overnment from Downing Street. These 
few words embrace the whole controversy — ^government 
from Downing Street being, of course, under the govern- 
ment of St. Stephen's. 

What was the cry of those who resisted the concession 
of autonomy to Canada? It was the cry which has slept 
for a long time, and which has acquired vigor from sleep- 
ing — it was the cry with which we are now becoming famil- 
iar — the cry of the unity of the empire. Well, sir, in my 
opinion the relation with Canada was one of very great dan- 
ger to the unity of the empire at that time, but it was the 
remedy for the mischief, and not the mischief itself, which 
was regarded as dangerous to the unity of the empire. Here 
I contend that the cases are precisely parallel, and that there 
is danger to the unity of the empire in your relations with 
Ireland ; but unfortunately, while you are perfectly right in 
raising the cry, you are applying the cry and the denuncia- 
tion to the remedy, whereas you ought to apply it to the 
mischief. 

In those days what happened ? In those days habitually 
in this House the mass of the people of Canada were de- 
nounced as rebels. Some of them were Protestants, and 
of English and Scotch birth. The majority of them were 
Roman Catholic, and of French extraction. The French 
rebelled. Was that because they were of French extrac- 
tion and because they were Roman Catholics ? No, sir ; for 
the English of Upper Canada did exactly the same thing. 
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xThey both of them rebelled, and perhaps I may mention — 
if I may enliven the strain of the discussion for a moment — 
that I remember Mr. O'Connell, who often mingled wit and 
humor with his eloquence in those days when the discussion 
was going on with regard to Canada, and when Canada 
was the one dangerous question— the one question which 
absorbed interest in this country as the great question of 
the hour— when we were engaged in that debate, Mr. O'Con- 
nell intervened, and referred to the well-known fact that a 
French orator and statesman named Papineau had been the 
promoter and the leader of the agitation in Canada; and 
what said Mr. O'Connell? He said: "The case is exactly 
the case of Ireland, with this difference, that in Canada the 
agitator had got the *0' at the end of his name instead of 
at the beginning." Well, these subjects of her Majesty 
rebelled — were driven to rebellion and were put down. 
We were perfectly victorious over them, and what then 
happened? Directly the military victory was assured — as 
Mr. Burke told the men of the day of the American war 
— the moment the military victory was assured the political 
difficulty began. Did they feel it? They felt it; they gave 
way to it. The victors were the vanquished, for if we were 
victors in the field we were vanquished in the arena of 
reason. We acknowledged that we were vanquished, and 
within two years we gave complete autonomy to Canada. 
And now gentlemen have forgotten that great lesson of 
history. By saying that the case of Canada has no relation 
to the case of Ireland, I refer to that little sentence written 
by Sir Charles DuflEy, who himself exhibits in his own per- 
son as vividly as anybody the transition from a discon- 
tented to a loyal subject. '* Canada did not get Home 
Rule because she was loyal and friendly, but she has 
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, 1[)ecome loyal and friendly because ahe Immi got Home 

Eule." 

Now I come to aaother topic, and I wish ta remind yoa 
as well as I can of the definition of the precise iasae which 
is at the present moment placed before ns. In the introdno- 
tion of this bill I ventured to say that its object was to es- 
tablish, by the authority of Parliament, a legislative body 
to sit in Dublin for the conduct of both legislation and ad- 
ministration under the conditions which may be prescribed 
by the act defining Irish as distinctive from imperial affairs. 
I laid down five, and five only, essential conditions which 
we deemed it to be necessary to observe. The first was the 
maintenance of the unity of the empire. The second was 
political equality. The third was the equitable distribution 
of imperial burdens. The fourth was the protection of mi- 
norities. And the fifth was that the measure which we pro- 
posed to Parliament — I admit that we must stand or fall by 
this definition quite as much as by any of the others — that 
the measure should present the essential character and char- 
acteristics of a settlement of the question. 

Well, sir, that has been more briefly defined in a reso- 
lution' of the Dominion Parliament of Canada, with which, 
although the definition was simpler than my own, I am 
perfectly satisfied. In their view there are three vital 
points which they hope will be obtained, and which they 
believe to be paramount, and theirs is one of the mosit 
remarkable and significant utterances which have passed 
across the Atlantic to us on this grave political question, 

* '*That .... this House earnestlj hopes that such measures will be 
adopted bj the Imperial Parliament as will, while preserring the integnty 
and well-being of the empire, and the rights and status of tl^ minoritj, ba 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland, and as will permaneiktly remove tha 
discontent so long unhappily poevailing in that country." 
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[''Oh! ohi"] I }Q8t venture to put to the teelk the question 
<xf the equity of diose gentlemen. You seem to consider 
that these manifestatioas are worthless. Had these mani- 
festations taken place in condemnation of the bills and 
policy of the government, would they have been so 
worthless ? 

A question so defined — ^for the establishment of a legis- 
lative body to have eifective control of legislation and 
administration in Ireland for Irish affairs, and subject to 
those conditions about which, after all, there does not ap- 
pear in principle to be much difference of opinion among 
us — that is the question on which the House is called upon 
to give a vote, as solemn and as important as almost, per- 
haps, any in the long and illustrious records of its history. 

Sir, in the interval which has taken place since the 
introduction of the bill much discussion has arisen upon 
a variety of its particulars, which I am very far from grum- 
bling at or complaining of. One of them, however, is ex- 
citing so much feeling that it is quite necessary that it 
should receive the notice of my colleagues and of myself 
in the present debate. I mean that which relates to the 
exclusion or disappearance — for it really can hardly be 
called an exclusion when it is rather desired and sought 
for by the parties themselves— of the Irish members from 
the benches of this House. 

Now, sir, in this explanation which I am about to give, 
I do not address myself to those who are hostile to the 
principle of this bill. I wish with all my heart I could say 
something without vitally prejudicing the public interests 
involved in this measure, that would tend to reconcile or 
to abridge the differences between her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and a body of gentlemen with whom hitherto they 
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have had the happiness of acting in as perfect concord- 
allowing for the necessary freedom of hnman opinion and 
the occasional differences that may arise — as ever consoli- 
dated together the different sections of the Liberal party. 
Unhappily, sir, while I have the most cordial respect for 
those gentlemen, I am not able to promise myself that they 
will listen with much interest to what I have got to say. 
There are others who, as I believe, accept not less cordially 
than her Majesty's Government themselves what I have 
declared to be the principle of this bill, and who at the 
same time see greater difficulties than we do — though we 
have seen great difficulties all along, and I never repre- 
sented this measure as one in which all the points were 
clearly indisputable. The case bristles with difficulties of 
detail throughout, which only require good will and patient 
intelligence to deal with, and different men feel them in 
different modes and different degrees. 

What has happened, sir, is this. I do not deny the fact 
that many friends of this measure, whom we should be loth 
indeed to alienate, have taken strong objection to the pro- 
visions with respect to the future absence of Irish members 
from this House under two heads. In the first place, they 
recall a proposition which I myself stated very strongly in 
introducing the bill — namely, the great political principle 
that there ought not to be taxation without representation. 
In that I stated what was an obvious truth. It is quite 
evident that we never would enforce upon Ireland taxation 
without representation, and nothing but the consent of Ire- 
land could have induced her Majesty's Government to 
contemplate such a thing for a single moment. But many 
gentlemen — and I do not find fault with them — are not 
satisfied even with the consent of Ireland. Gentlemen will 
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recollect that though we now hear sometimee of persoiMi 
being more popish than the Pope, and many phrases of that 
kind, the original phrase was Hibernis ipsia HibemioroB. 
The meaning of that phrase was this — that those English 
families, those portions of the English race, who went and 
planted themselves among the Irishry, after a moderate time 
became more Irish than the Irish themselves. We have 
had that illustrated wholesale on the present occasion. I 
must own that this is a difficulty which I regard with re- 
spect and with sympathy, and I trust that in any attempt 
to meet it I shall have the sympathy of the House in gen- 
eral — at all events, of those who can on any terms tolerate 
the principle of this bill. Besides that objection — which is 
an objection strictly upon argumentative and constitutional 
grounds as respects taxation — there is undoubtedly another 
sentiment more vague, less definite, in a different region of 
the human mind; there is a sentiment of regret that there 
should cease to be a symbolical manifestation of the com- 
mon concern of Ireland with ourselves in the unity of the 
empire, and in the transaction of imperial affairs. 

Well, now, sir, how do we stand with regard to this 
case? First of all, let me say, however much it may appear 
to be a paradox to English members, yet history undoubt- 
edly teaches us that, to whatever cause it may be due, 
foreign affairs, what I may call over-sea affairs, do not 
stand in exactly the same relations to Ireland as they do 
to England and Scotland. This is what I mean — I am not 
raising any disputable proposition — ^I mean the feeling of 
the people; and it appears to me perfectly natural that the 
inhfibitants of a country like Ireland, whose difficulties have 
been so great, whose woes have been innumerable, whose 
13 hopes have been intermittent and continually disappointed 
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— ^tbo history ol a country like that miist throw back tho 
mind of the people upon itself and its own ooncema, and 
in that way it is that I can understated why it is that Irbh 
gentlemen do now — what we all do if we are men <rf com- 
mon-sense in the common affairs of life — ^that is, we look 
to the principle, and do not think so much about objects 
which in our view are secondary as that which is central 
and essential, that which is central and essential being the 
management of Irish affairs. What I am now going to say 
has not had so much notice as it deserves. Ireland is not 
so entirely excluded by the bill as it stands from imperial 
a&iirs as gentlemen may be disposed to think. I refer, 
and I by no means refer alone, to the principle which is 
contained in the d9th clause of the bill — ^the clause which 
provides for the recall of Irish representatives of both 
Houses before this House can proceed to any alteration of 
the statute upon which the two legislatures are not in ac- 
cord. I hope that is a provision which there will be little, 
if any, occasion for putting into action. But the principle 
involved is an important principle. 

Besides that, there is another clause which provides 
that in certain circumstances the Irish Assembly may vote 
sums of money in relation to subjects which are excluded 
from its ordinary cognizance. This provision has been 
misunderstood to mean that the Irish legislative body 
might in certain circumstances vote money for the estab- 
lishment of a Church. 

Well, sir, I have really not examined whether the words 
of the statute will bear such a construction as has been put 
upon them. But if they bear soch a construction, ub* 
doubtedly an effectual remedy ought to foe applied. The 
meaning of the words is simply this— oar belief in 
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Ae aet was thia— tiial it might be Mt right m the event-* 
as I tniet the improbable-^ereiit of a great war, wherein 
this eoantry and Ireland were engi^^ed with a common feel- 
ing and oommon interest, for the crown to send a message 
to the Irish legislative body to ask them freelj to testify 
th^ participation in our interests and privileges by voting 
money and supplies. [Laaghter.] Some gentlemen differ 
from me as to the measnre by whic^ they estimate the 
lndi<»ons and the serious. My own estimates are some- 
times in an inverse relation to theirs. What they think 
ludiorons seems to me to be serious, and possibly vie$ 
versa. It is supposed to be ridioulous that a praetioally 
independent body in Ireland — ^yes, practically indq)endent 
in the regular exercise of its statutory functions — should 
entertain such a proposal. But it was not ridiculous when 
Ireland had an independent Parliament. 

1 said just now that it was a wonderful thing to see how 
little in other days Ireland had interposed in foreign affairs. 
I have had the debates looked up during the whole period 
of Grattan's Parliament, and if I except certain discussions 
relating to foreign treaties of commerce— I will speak of 
that matter by and by — ^there are only two occasions upon 
which that Parliament debated foreign affairs, so far as I 
can discover. Both of those occasions are occasions on 
which by message from the crown they were invited to 
vote sums of money for purposes of war. One of them 
was in 1790, when there was a seizure of British vessels 
by Spanish men-of-war. A vote of money was then asked 
and was given. The second was in 1796, when a contribu- 
tion was asked toward the expeoses of the French War. 
On the first occasion the Irish Parliam^it granted the 
money without question. I do not believe myself that 
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pecuniary illiberality has ever been a vice of Ireland. On 
the second occasion they granted it, but moved an amend- 
ment, full, I think, of good sense, hoping for a speedy con- 
clusion of hostilities. For my part, I heartily wish that 
prayer of the Irish Parliament had been complied with. 
I take blame to myself for not having explained to the 
"House the provision to which I have just referred — namely, 
the provision for the voting of money by the Irish legislative 
body in answer to the message from the crown. But my 
right honorable friend the Chief Secretary — Mr. John Mor- 
ley — ^will bear me out when I say that after I had spoken 
I remarked to him that I regretted the omission of which I 
had been guilty. 

Moreover, sir, although the statute will limit the legis- 
lative powers of the Irish legislative body, there are other 
moral powers of influence which it will possess, and which 
we do not and cannot limit. The privilege of free speech 
is not going to be taken away from Ireland — that privilege 
of free speech will attach to the members of this legislative 
body and to the legislative body collectively, and a con- 
siderable influence may be exercised upon proceedings at 
Westminster through resolution and by address from the 
legislative body. 

However, sir, while I wish these provisions to be un- 
derstood, I do not mean to limit what I have to say by 
reference to them. I wish to say what her Majesty*s Gov- 
ernment have thought to be their duty with regard to the 
feeling which has been copiously expressed in many por- 
tions of the country by gentlemen friendly to the principle 
of the bill. Undoubtedly it is our plain duty to consider 
how far we can go without prejudice to the main purpose 
of the bill to meet that desire. We shall do that upon 
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grounds of policy, and upon grounds of principle. Wo 

shall make willing steps in that direction as far as du*^ 
will permit us to go. There are three things which I had 
better at once say we cannot do, and are unwilling to en- 
tertain in any shape. We are not willing to break up the 
parliamentary traditions of this House, or to introduce a 
principle of confusion into the working of the House. 
That is the first The second is, we are not willing to 
fetter against its will the action of the Irish legislative 
body in any case except where cardinal and imperial in- 
terests require it. We will do nothing that shall have 
the effect of placing our measure in such a condition that 
Ireland, through her representatives, can only offer to it a 
qualified and a grudging, instead of a free, cordial assent 
and acceptance. And, third, we can do nothing that will 
have the effect of placing the committee of the bill before 
the second reading. That may be a phrase mysterious to 
some, but the meaning of it is this — that to determine in 
detail, even if upon points of importance, everything which 
is of great interest touching this bill, before you obtain as- 
sent to the principle of the bill, is not practicable; and if it 
be practicable, the rules of this Bouse are based upon folly, 
for undoubtedly it would be much more convenient in many 
respects, before you are called upon to assent to the prin- 
ciple of a bill, to have it in the exact form in which it is 
to be finally adopted. 

There is another thing to be considered, and it is this. 
It has very often happened to me in the course of a great 
experience in parliamentary legislation, that you hold com- 
munications with one class of gentlemen — ^you happen to be 
good-tempered or bad-tempered as the case may be — ^you feel 
a great desire to meet the views of that class of gentlemeui 
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and you unwarily pledge yourself to propoae the thiog they 
desire. It is settled within the four walla of a private room. 
Then you come into this House, which happily — ^I thank 
Ood for it — ^is the place of the moat th(»ough publicity in 
the whole world, and you find other sets of personSi quite 
as much entitled to be heard, who are at daggers drawn 
with the first. But the government has unwarily com- 
mitted itself; and a quarrel ensues, while it is perfectly 
possible that if they had been allowed to reserve their dis* 
cretion, and freely to consider the particulars in the com- 
mittee, they might have been able to find means to 
conciliate those of opposite views, so as to bring about 
general satisfaction. What I mean is this, and I think 
the House will agree with me — I admit that when a thing 
is right, and when you see it to be practicable, you may 
promise before the second reading of a bill that if agree- 
able to the House you will do it. But we cannot do more 
than promise a fair consideration hereafter to a fair pro* 
posal, ujileas it is such a proposal a^ we can see our way 
to embodying in a workable shape. I do not think that 
is an unfair proposal. In violation of these three condi* 
tions we can do nothing. But we are ready and willing 
to do everything that they will allow. 

Then I take the first objection that has been made to 
the proposed exclusion of the Irish representatives from 
this Parliament. It is that the principle that representa* 
tion should accompany taxation would thereby be vio* 
lated. Now what I am about to say involves a consid* 
erable responsibility; but the question whether and how 
far the difficulty may be met has been consideredi and I 
am prepared to say that we can give full satisfaotion to 
those who advance this objection. If agreeable to the 
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House, we will meet it in committee by proriding that 
when a proposal is made to alt^ the taxation in respect 
of customs and excise, Irish members shall have an op- 
portunity of appearing in this House to take a share in 
the transaction of that business. It will then be impos- 
sible to urge against the bill that it is proposed by the 
government that representation should not accompany 
taxation. 

In regard to such matters of common interest between 
Great Britain and Ireland as those which form the subject 
of foreign treaties, no doubt the objections urged from some 
quarters may be met in soma considerable degree by the 
adoption of a system of executive communications, which 
is the system adopted in certain foreign countries. There 
are cases in which two countries are disunited in their 
legislatures, but united in national action and feeling. 
They find themselves able, by executive communications, 
to provide for the common handling of common subjects. 
But we do not feel that the plan of executive communica- 
tions need of necessity be the only one. There are vari- 
ous plans which have been proposed in order to indicate 
and maintain common action on imperial subjects, and 
which are well worthy of consideration. For example, 
it has been proposed that a joint commission should be 
appointed representing the Houses of Parliament on this 
side of the water, and representing the Irish legislative 
body in due proportion of members, and that that com- 
mission should meet from time to time as occasion might 
arise during the session of Parliament to consider common 
questions and report their opinions to both legislative 
bodies upon many, at any rate, of the imperial matters 
that are reserved by the bill as it stands. I hesitate to 
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say upon "any** of those questions, for I incline to the 
belief, for example, that the question relating to the sue* 
cession of the crown — in all the different branches of the 
subject — ought not to go to any secondary authority. But 
I can conceive that many subjects, such, for example, as 
treaties of commerce, might well be considered by a com- 
mission of this kind. I do not say of this plan as abso- 
lutely as I do of the plan as to taxation, that we are quite 
ready to propose it if it be the wish of Parliament, for it 
has been little canvassed, and objections may be raised to 
it which we have failed to anticipate: but I can say that 
we look at the proposal as one which might satisfy jeal- 
ousies, might have other advantages, and is not open, so 
far as we know, to serious objection. 

Another proposal is that a joint committee of the kind 
which I have described could be appointed to consider how 
far and upon what conditions other than those provided in 
the statute Irish members should come here. There is yet 
another suggestion, that Irish members might be entitled to 
come to Parliament — I assume generally that corresponding 
opportunity would be given to Irish peers — upon occasions 
when the legislative body should, by an address to the 
crown, have expressed a desire that they should do so. 
I do not say that that is open to objection on principle. 
At the same time, I see considerable difficulties as to the 
particular way of making it a practicable plan. I will, 
however, state broadly that it is our duty to give an un- 
prejudiced ear to proposals which others may make for the 
purpose of insuring the continued manifestation of common 
interest between Great Britain and Ireland in imperial con- 
cerns. That end, we say distinctly, is a good end; means 
for attaining it we regard with favor, subject to the condi- 
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tion that thej shall not be so handled as to introduce into 
this House the principle of confusion, nor so handled as 
to impose on the Irish legislative body limitations of its 
liberty in any matters except such as affect high imperial 
policy. (Lord R. Churchill asked whether the Irish mem- 
bers would reappear in their full numbers.) I am much 
obliged to the noble lord. The clause now in the bill 
contemplating the recall of the Irish representatives in a 
certain contingency makes no difference from the present 
arrangements as to the numbers in which they would 
come. We do not feel that the subject involves a vital 
principle, nor have we arrived at any binding decision; 
but my own personal opinion is that if we were to bring 
back the Irish members in any other numbers than the 
present we should first have to devise a new system of 
election, and I am not sure that it would be wise to com- 
plicate the matter in that way. I should be inclined to 
hope that, so far as it is desirable that Irish members should 
reappear in Parliament, the Irish people would be liberally 
and amply, rather than scantily and jealously, represented. 
There is only one other subject to which I must advert. 
We propose a change of which, if viewed as an abstract and 
speculative change, the postponement for a year or even 
longer would not have been a matter of vital consequence. 
But this concession, if you like to call it so — in my view it 
is something much higher than a concession, it is a great 
reformation and improvement — this change is not proposed 
upon grounds of general expediency alone, or in the view 
of abstract improvement alone; it is proposed in order to 
meet the first necessity of civilized society. Social order 
10 not broken up in Ireland, it is undermined, it is sapped, 
and by general and universal confession it imperatively re- 
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quires to be dealt with. It is because this measure is one 
for the restoration of social order by the removal, not 
merely of the symptoms but of the cause of the mischief, 
that we recommend it to the consideration of Parliament. 
We are all agreed up to a certain point — (An honorable 
member: **No") — all except a solitary gentleman opposite. 
We all agree upon this, that social order in Ireland impera- 
tively requires to be dealt with, but when we come to the 
method, then, unfortunately, our differences come into 
view. Were I to take all the individual opinions that 
have been expressed as to the mode of dealing with Irish 
questions, I should simply bewilder the House. I will 
only look at the main and leading divisions of power and 
influence in this assembly. 

There a^e in the House two great parties, independently 
of the Irish party, and there is a third body, whom I will 
not call a party, because I am happy to think that as a 
party we are not yet divided from them, and I trust may 
never be. But we are vitally divided on this great and 
significant question from those whom I will not call a 
party, but whom I must call a body, but who are so im- 
portant that they may possibly hold the balance and de- 
cide the question between the two great British parties in 
this House. The mass of the Irish representatives have 
committed in the eyes of many gentlemen opposite a new, 
a mortal offence — an offence more deadly than any former 
offence. They have committed the offence of agreeing with 
us in this matter. As long as their favors were bestowed in 
another quarter * great toleration was to be expected, and was 
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liappily experienced, by them from those who are now very 
much shocked in their highest moral qualities at oar alliance 
with the Irish party, which alliance amoants simply to a co- 
incidence of views on a great vital and determining public 
question. 

Of the two political parties in the House both have 
spoken and spoken plainly. I do, indeed I must, admire 
the tact, the caution, I will not say the astuteness, with 
which most of the leaders of the Tory party have abstained 
from overmuch hurrying themselves with forecasts of the 
future, or pledges as to the mode of meeting it, with re- 
gard to the Irish question. Finding that they had on this 
side of the House allies — ^I do not use the word in an in- 
vidious sense, it is the same kind of alliance that there is 
with gentlemen from Ireland — that is to say, it is an honor- 
able and conscientious coincidence of opinion — ^finding that 
they had allies of that kind ready to do their work, with 
equal politeness and wisdom, they have left the doing of 
that work to them. But notwithstanding that, they have 
spoken and spoken plainly for themselves. When the 
boble lord the member for Paddington [Lord Randolph 
Churchill] was brought to the point, and when it was said 
he had not declared a policy, he pointed — and he was justi- 
fied in pointing — not even to a phrase, but to a date, and 
he said: **Our policy is the 2ftth of January." * I accept 
that reply from the noble lord. It is true and it is just, 
and that was, and that is, the declaration of policy for 
Ireland from the Tory party. 



1 On that day the late goyemment gave notice that a bill would be intro- 
duced "for the purpose of suppressing the National League and other danger- 
ous associations, for the preyention of inlimidation and for the protection of life, 
property, and public order in Ireland." 
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t remember, and many others may reoollect, the fervid 
and almost endless cheering with which the gentlemen then 
sitting on this side of the House accepted the announcement 
of the 26th of . January. That is a plain, manly, and 
straightforward announcement. What was it? The notice 
did not convey, and we could not expect that it should 
convey, a full description of the proposals that were to 
be made; but it so far described them that it indicated 
one point with perfect clearness, and that was the suppres- 
sion of the National League. I may say, in parenthesis, 
that I trust that we shall be suppressors of the National 
League. That, if it comes about, will certainly be by a 
different process. The suppression of the National League 
— what does it mean and what does it come to? 

A noble friend of mine [Earl Oowper], to whom I refer 
with the greatest respect, when he held office in Ireland, 
said: *'We want to drive discontent under the ground.'* 
I own I thought at the time that that expression was what 
is called a slip of the tongue and I suppose there is no man 
among us who does not occasionally slip into that form of 
error. But if, instead of its being a slip of the tongue, it 
is exalted into a policy, then what is the meaning of the 
suppression of the National League ? It is the conversion 
of the proceedings of that body — which I am not now called 
upon to discuss or characterize — it is the conversion of the 
proceedings of that body, taken daringly but openly in the 
face of day, into the proceedings of secret societies — ^the last 
resort in this and other countries of the extreme and hope- 
less difficulties of political problems; and, in my opinion, 
nothing is to be gained by procuring and bringing about 
the substitution of the secret communities for the open 
action of a body like the National League. 
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It 18 sought apparently to take away diaoontent from the 
Barface. We are not contented with 00 limited an ambition. 
We desire to take away discontent neck and crop. We de- 
sire to abolish it root and branch, or, if I may once more 
put into requisition a phrase which had its day, we desire 
to abolish Irish discontent **bag and baggage." I do not 
believe that Parliament would pass a proposal for the aboli- 
tion, in the present circumstances, of the National League. 
If it did pass such a proposal, in my opinion it is doubtful 
whether it would have made any contribution whatever to 
a real solution of the Irish difficulty ; whether, on the con- 
trary, it would not have administered a new aggravation 
to it. However that may be, 1 own that that party has 
spoken plainly, and their policy is summed up in the words 
'* repression or coercion." 

When this government was formed it was formed on the 
principle of looking for some method of dealing with Ire* 
land other than by the method of coercion; and that policy 
has now taken definite form and shape in the proposal of 
autonomy for Ireland. You have spoken plainly and we 
have spoken plainly. Has the third power in the House 
spoken plainly? Has that power which is to hold the 
scales, and which may decide the issue, told the country 
in what manner, when it is forced to face this tremendous 
problem, it intends to deal with it? 

There are few men in this House, I am sure there is no 
man outside of it, who does not admire the temper and the 
courage with which my noble friend the member for Ros- 
sendale has behaved on this question. In obedience to his 
conscience, and to his conscience alone, he has rent asunder 
with pain, and perhaps with agony, party ties to which he 
has been among the most faithful of all adherents. And 
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speaking generally of those who act with hiniy I believe 
that in their several spheres the same may be said of them. 
Nor do I feel, although I may lament that they have come 
under what I think are narrow and blind influences, thai 
their titles to my respect are one whit diminished by what 
they have said or done. I make these admissions freely 
and without stint. My noble friend has assumed an im- 
mense responsibility. It is not for me to find fault with 
those who assume immense responsibility. My responsibiU 
ity in this matter is perhaps even greater than his. Next 
to mine, and you will never find me here to extenuate it, I 
know no subject of her Majesty that has a greater load cl 
responsibility upon him than my noble friend. I do not 
blame, I have no title to blame, him. All honor and praise 
to him for his undertaking the task which I know to be of 
enormous difficulty. But it may be a task of leading the 
determining and superior forces of parliamentary opinion 
toward a conclusion on the Irish question. If that is so, 
I ask what does he mean to do ? Has not the time arrived 
when we ought to know what his policy is to be ? 

1 have endeavored to search it out by such means as I 
could. Is it to be the policy announced to the Loyalist 
minority at Belfast in November last? (A Home Rule 
Member: "So-called *Loyalist minority.' *') I assume the 
phrase. In politics I like to give to every class of men 
the name by which they like to be called. Well, sir, in 
Belfast my noble friend made very considerable promises 
on the 6th of last November, and he said an extremely 
bold thing — **I should not shrink," he said, "from a greai 
and bold reconstruction of the Irish government." Well, 
all I can say is this, that we who are now the govemmeat 
are exceediiigly daring; but our daring is nothing like 
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ymm. The fum who will undertake to neooelniet tke 
Irish government without touching the l^giiUUiTe princi* 
pie from whieh administratiTe government derives its life, 
if he is not *^a traitcnr or a fool" — ^theae are words not ours, 
bat are reserved for genUemen quite different from us — ^he 
is either a magician or a man not much accustomed to the 
practical transaction of public affairs. 

That is not all, sir. My noble friend did not stop by 
promising, in the exuberance of his zeal, that which I am 
convinced is absolutely impossible — namely, to rec<Histract 
the Irish government for any practical purpose without pro- 
viding a new spring of action, which can only be provided 
on the principle of the policy we propose. But my noble 
friend did not promise absolutely the principle of the policy 
we prc^se, because he said that nothing could be dcme in 
the direction of giving Ireland anything like complete coa- 
trol over her own affairs, either in a day or a session or per- 
haps a parliament. But he p<Hnted to the means by whioh 
it was to be done— namely, by the work of time, by the 
growth of small beginnings the superstructure was to be 
raised on a wise and sound foundation. Yes, but what is 
the principle really at issue between us? It is this, not 
whether we are right in proposing at one step to give to 
Ireland complete control of her own affairs, but whether 
it is a thing right to be done at all. At Belfast in Novem- 
ber my noble friend in this passage implied that it might 
be a thing right to be done. To-night he is to move that 
it is a thing wrong to be done. What, then, is his policy ? 
I am sorry to think that since Novembw the movement of 
my noble friend has not been forward, but rather, as it 
appears to me, backward. We have heard nothing since 
Kovember of this complete reconstruction of the Irish gov- 
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ernment, and the gradual progress on a sound foundation of 
a well-built structure. But I rejoice in that declaration on 
one ground — namely, that it implies that the complete con- 
trol by Ireland of her own affairs is a thing which may 
be contemplated, and that, in the view of my noble friend, 
it is a thing compatible with the unity of the empire. 
Therefore I am convinced that it is not a thing to be re- 
nounced ab initio — to be renounced and proscribed as a 
something tending to disintegrate and break up the unity 
of the empire. 

I confess that I do not believe in this gradual super- 
structure. I believe the meaning of it would be, if prac- 
ticable, that a series of boons would be o£Eered to Ireland, 
every one of which would, with an enormous loss of parlia- 
mentary time and temper, and with an immense obstruction 
of public business, be either entirely repudiated by Ireland, 
or be received in a grudging temper and with the fullest 
notification that whatever power of that kind you gave 
her would be used simply as an instrument for acquiring 
more power. I am very disinterested upon that subject. I 
should have disappeared from the scene while my noble 
friend's process was in a very early stage indeed. But I 
own I do not believe that that is the wisest method of 
dealing with the great Irish question* I believe we have 
reached one of those crises in the history of nations where 
the path of boldness is the path, and the only path, of 
safety. At least we have come to a time when there is one 
thing we ought to know, and that is our own minds. We 
ought to know and we ought to tell our minds. There is 
another thing which I hold to be essential — we ought not 
to take this great Irish question, and cast the fate of Ireland 
. into the lottery of politics. I think it is obvious that I am 
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not open to the leproaoh of casting tbe fate of Ireland into 
the lottery of politics, because what you tell me is that I 
am steering Ireland to utter destruction and certain ruin. 
If we are proposing to drive Ireland down the cataract, 
point out to us the way of escape. Is it really to be sup- 
posed that the last declaration of my noble friend, which 
was the keeping alive of two or three clauses of the CrimeB 
Act, which we intended to have kept in existence had we 
remained in office last year — is that really the policy for Ire- 
land ? To that no assent, no approval has been given from 
the important party opposite. 

Sir, Parliament is entitled to know at this time of day 
the alternatives that are open to its choice. You say that 
we offer the alternative of ruin. At any rate, in our view 
it is of a very different character. But even in your view, 
it is a definite proposal, which is our justification on its 
behalf, and is the only contribution which we can make 
to the solution of the question. Parliament is entitled to 
have before it the alternatives proposed — the alternatives 
of policy, not of plan, proposed by those who are taking 
steps which may in certain contingencies with high prob- 
ability bring into their hands the supreme direction of 
affairs. The Tory party have announced their policy. 
Eepression — the 26th of January. That is a policy I under- 
stand. Here I know with whom, and with what, I have 
to deal. But as regards my noble friend, I must say that 
I am totally ignorant with whom, and with what, I am 
dealing, so far as policy is concerned. I hope that the 
notice he has given for to-night has been given with the 
intention of tracing out for us a palpable and visible road 
into the darkness, and that he will tell us on what principle 
it IS that he proposes to make provision for the government 
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ot Lrelaiid. Let us know these altenuHiireB. The more 
they are examined the better 1 belieye it will be lor iis alL 
It will become reasonably clear — ^I won't say to demoiistni- 
tion — ^that we have before as a great opportanity of putting 
an end to the controversy of 700 years — ay, and of knitting 
together, by bonds firmer and higher in their character 
than those which heretofore we have mainly used, the hearts 
and afEections of this people and the Bol^ fabric of the 
British Empire. 

HOME RULE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. JUNE 7. t885 

MB. SPEAKER— I shall rentmre to make, sr, m few 
remarks on the speech of the right honorable 
gentleman,' bat I will first allow myself the satis- 
faction, of expressing what 1 believe to be a very wide- 
spread sentiment, and saying with what pleasure I Ustened 
to two speeches this evening — ^the sdngulariy eloquent 
speech of the senior member for Newcastle and the mas- 
terly exposition — for I cannot call it less — of the honorable 
member for Cork. Sir, I feel a strong convietion that 
speeches couched in that tone, marked alike by soand 
statesmanship and farseeing moderation, will never fail to 
produce a lasting effect upon the minds and convictions 
of the people of England and Scotland. Sir, with respect 
to the personal question which has arisen between the 
honorable member for Cork and the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite, I think it no part of my duty to interfra^. 
1 have avoided, and I shall avoid, in the discussion of this 

' Sir Michael Hicks-Boacli, in the course of whose speech Mr. PameC had 
refened to his communication with Lord OMnarfon. 

1 15— Vol v.— OratioM 
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qaesiion, so far as I ean, all matters which are of a pHrelj 
polemical character between partj and party. I presume 
that this subject will be carried further. I understand a 
distinct allegation to be made by the honorable member 
for Cork with regard to some person, whose name he does 
not give, but who is one of a liznited body. In that limited 
body it will not be difiicult, I conclude, to procure it if it 
can be gireo. Dpon that I pass no judgment I simply 
make this oomment upon a subject which is of considerable 
public interest. The right honorable gentleman opposite 
wiU do me the justice to say that I have notsougkty before 
taking office or since taking it, to make the oondaeltwhich 
right honorable gentlemen opposite pursued on tbeir aoees- 
sLoa to power, matter of reproach against them. If they do 
not like to do me thair justice I shall Bot ask it. 

On the speech of the right honorable gentleman I need 
not dwell at great length. He began by stating a series of 
what he succinctly described as simple facia. I will not 
say his simple facts are pure fictions, because that would 
hardly, perhaps, be courteous. But they are as devoid of 
foundation as if they had been pure fiction* The right 
honorable gentleman deelared — though I do not see that it 
has much to do with the matter — ^that this is the bill of one 
man. Well, I am amased that the right honorable geatle* 
man speaks as if he had been at my elbow all day and 
every day through the autumn and winter of last year. 
How can any man know that this is the bill of one man ? 
(A laugh.) How can the honorable member who laughs 
know that this is the bill of one man ? Beference is made 
to the allegations of my right honorable friend the member 
for West Birmingham. My right honorable friend could 
oulj speak within the compass of his isnowledge, and if 
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he said that it was the bill of one man he woald know no 
more about it than the honorable member opposite. What 
my right honorable friend said, and said truly, was to state 
the time at which the bill came before the Cabinet. But, 
sir, long before that time the subject of the bill and its 
leading details had been matter of anxious consideration 
between me and my nearest political friends. (Cries of 
*'NameI") I never heard a more extraordinary demand 
in my life, not to say gross impropriety. I refer to those 
of my colleagues who were most likely to give the most 
valuable aid, and with whom from the first I was in com- 
munication.' * • Then, sir, the right honorable gentleman says 
we were installed in office by the help of the honorable 
member for Cork. The right honorable gentleman appears 
to have forgotten the elementary lessons of arithmetic. It 
is perfectly true that the energetic assistance of the honor- 
able member for Cork might have kept the right honorable 
gentleman in office. The right honorable gentleman speaks 
of the party behind him and the Liberal party, as it then 
was on this sid^ of the House, as if they had been two 
equal parties, and only required the honorable member for 
Cork and his friends to turn the scale. (Lord Bandolph 
Churchill: **They were.") They were, says the noble lordl 
The noble lord's arithmetic is still more defective — 886 is 
by 85 votes a larger party than 260. Then the right honor- 
able gentleman says that, with the exception of the customs 
and excise duties, no change was made in the bill after it 
was first submitted to the Cabinet. He has no means of 
knowing that, even if it were true, but it happens to be 
entirely untrue. Provisions of great importance had never 
been seen by my right honorable friend the member for 
West Birmingham. My right honorable fhend took ex* 
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ception to certain provisions of the bill without being 
acquainted with the whole corpus of the bill. That is the 
fact; so that the right honorable gentleman is entirely 
wrong also upon this as well as upon his other * 'simple 
facts/' Then the right honorable gentleman says that I 
had announced that this bill was not to be reconstructed. 
I announced that I did not promise that it should be recon- 
structed. (A laugh.) There are actually gentlemen oppo- 
site — members of Parliament chosen to reprelint the coun- 
try — who think this a matter of laughter, and can see no 
distinction between promises that a bill shall not be recon- 
structed, and not having promised that it shall be. I con- 
ceive that a person who has promised that a bill shall be 
reconstructed is bound to reconstruct it. Is that true? 
A person who has not promised that a bill shall be recon- 
structed is free to reconstruct it, but is not bound to do 
80. I hope I have made a clear distinction; and I am glad 
to see that the laughter opposite has ceased as light has 
flowed in upon the minds of those honorable gentlemen. 
I was struck with another observation of the right honor- 
able gentleman. He says that this bill, whatever else may 
happen, will at any rate be rejected by the votes of a ma- 
jority of English and Scotch members — (Opposition cheers) 
— and he is cheered by those who teach us that they are, 
above all things, anxious for the maintenance of an abso- 
lutely united kingdom, and an absolutely united parlia- 
ment, in which Irish members are in all respects to be 
assimilated to, and identical with, those representing En- 
glish and Scotch constituencies. The right honorable gentle- 
man talks about a dissolution, and I am glad to find that 
upon that point he and we are much more nearly associated 
in oar views and expectations than upon almost any other 
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point. Afiar whmt the right honorable genfleman has said^ 
and the want of acquaintaOiOe which he has shown with the 
history of this bill, on which he dwelt so long, and after 
what was said by my right honorable friend behind rae 
[Mr. Goschen], I most again remind the Hoase, at any 
rate, in the clearest terms I can use, of the exact positicHi 
in which we stand wis h reference to the bilL In the first 
place, I talce it to be absolutely beyond dispute, on broad 
and high padiamentary grounds, thai that which is voted 
upon to-night is the principle of the bill as distingaished 
from the particulars of the bilL What may be the prin- 
ciple of the bill, I grant you freely I have no authority to 
determine. (A laugk) The honorable member laughs; I 
am much obliged for his running commentary, which is not 
usual, on my observations, but it is our duty to give our 
own sense of the construction of the principle of the bill, 
and I think I drew a confirmation of that construction from 
the speech of the right honorable gentleman, because he 
himself said this was a bill for the purpose of establishing 
a legislative body in Ireland for the management of Irisk 
affairs. Well, sir, that — if we have any power or any title 
to give our view on the subject — is the principle of the 
bill. As respects the principle of the bill, I apprehend it 
to be beyond all question that members voting for the 
principle of the bill are in this sense entirely and abso« 
lutely free — that if they consider that there is aiM>tfaer set 
of provisions by means of which better and fuller efieet 
may be given to the principle of the bill, tiiey are at liberftgf 
to displace all the particulars they find in it whick hinder 
that better and fuller effect being given to tbe prini^Ie. 
(A laugh.) That does not admit of doubt. I am quits 
certain the honorable member who laughs will not rise ia 
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his place at anj time and say that a member is not at 

liberty to remove each and all, if he thinks fit, of the par- 
tiealars of the bill, if in good faith he believes that the 
principle of the bill can be better and more adequately 
promoted by a different set of provisions. But the govern- 
ment have taken certain engagements. They have taken 
an engagement as to taxation for tho intervention of Irish 
members, to the terms of which I need not refer. They 
have also taken an engagement on the claim of Ireland to 
a continued concern through her members in the treatment 
of imperial subjects generally. And that has entailed a 
positive pledge to reconstruct the 24th clause, and to adopt 
certain consequential amendments connected with it. One 
more question has been raised, and has excited a deep 
interest — and that is with respect to other amendments to 
the bill. Of course as to the freedom of honorable members 
to suggest other amendments, I have spoken in terms which, 
I think, are abundantly large. As respects our duty, there 
can be no. question at all that our duty, if an interval is 
granted to ns, and the circumstances of the present session 
require the withdrawal of the bill, and it is to be re- intro- 
duced with amendments at an early date in the autumn — of 
course it is onr duty to amend our bill with every real 
amendment and improvement, and with whatever is calcu- 
lated to make it more effective and more acceptable for the 
attainment of its end. It is, as a matter of eourse, and 
without any specific assurance, our duty to consider all 
such amendments. We are perfectly free to deal with 
them; but it would be the meanest and basest act on the 
part of the government to pretend that they have a plan 
of reconstruction ready beforehand, cut and dry in their 
minds, at a time when, from the very nature of the case, it 
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must be obvious that they can have no such thing. So 
much then for the situation, for the freedom of members 
to propose amendments, for the duty of the government to 
consider amendments and improve their bill, if they can, 
with the view of a fuller and better application of the prin- 
ciple; but subject, let me add, to conditions — five in num- 
ber — which have been clearly enumerated on a former 
occasion, and from which there is no intention on our part 
to recede. The right honorable gentleman speaks of "Ulster 
as a question of principle. The question of Ulster, or 
whatever the common name of the question may be, may 
be one of great importance; but I must say that while I in 
no respect recede from the statement made in regard to it 
at the opening of these debates, yet I cannot see that any 
certain plan for Ulster has made any serious or effective 
progress. 

The honorable and gallant gentleman, the member for 
North Armagh, emphatically disclaims the severance of 
Ulster from the rest of Ireland, and the honorable member 
for Cork has laid before us a reasoned and elaborate ar- 
gument on that subject to-day, which, as it appears to me, 
requires the careful attention of those who propose such a 
plan for our acceptance. We retain, however, perfect free- 
dom to judge the case upon its merits. Now, sir, I want 
to say a word upon the subject of Irish loyalism, because 
we are obliged to use phrases in debates of this kind which 
cannot be explained from time to time when using them, 
and it is well that there should be a little understanding 
beforehand. When I hear the speeches of the honorable 
member for South Belfast and of some other gentlemen it 
always appears to me that he is under the pious conviction 
that loyalty is innate in the Irish Protestants, and disloyalty 
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innate in — some other persons. I do believe that be is 
nnder the impression that at all times, in all the long 
generations of Irish history, that has been the distinotion 
to be drawn between Protestants and persons who are not 
Protestants. Is Protestant loyalism a thing that has a date 
and origin, or is it not? Has the honorable member, or 
the honorable and gallant member for North Armagh, 
inquired what was the state of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century with respect to loyalty? As far as regarded the 
great mass of the population — the Boman Catholic popuIa« 
tion — they were hardly born into political life until the 
close of the century ; and for a long period, in the time of 
Dean Swift, who describes their incapacity for political 
action as something beyond belief, it would have been 
absurd to speak of them as loyal or disloyal. But at the 
close of the century the Protestants and Boman Oatholica 
of Ireland were described in a short passage by Mr. Burke, 
which I shall now read to the House. The date of it is 
1797, and it is taken from a letter to Mr. Windham. He 
speaks of the subject of disaffection. "It" — that is to say 
disaffection — ^*'has cast deep roots in the principles and 
habits of the majority among the lower and middle classes 
of the whole Protestant part of Ireland. The Catholics who 
are intermingled with them are more or less tainted. In 
the other parts of Ireland (some in Dublin only excepted) 
the Catholics, who are in a manner the whole people, are as 
yet sound; but they may be provoked, as all men easily 
may be, out of their principles." 

What does that show? That the Protestants, not hav- 
ing grievances to complain of, have become loyal; but in 
many cases the Boman Catholics have been provoked, as 
Mr. Burke says all men easily may be, out of their pria- 
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ciples of loyalty. And these are words, and these are 
ideas, which show us what is the way in which to promote 
loyalty, and what is the way in which we can destroy it. 

Another subject on which I shall dwell only for a mo- 
ment is that of federation. Many gentlemen in this House 
are greatly enamored of this idea, and the object they have 
in view is a noble object. I will not admit the justice of 
the disparagement cast by the right honorable gentlemen 
on the British empire. I do not consider that this is a 
** loosely connected empire." But I admit that, if means 
can be devised of establishing a more active connection 
with our distant colonies, the idea is well worthy the at- 
tention of every loyal man. The idea of federation is a 
popular one. I will give no opinion upon it now; but I 
suspect that it is beset with more difficulties than have as 
yet been examined or brought to light. But this bill, 
whatever be its rights or wrongs in any other respect, is 
unquestionably a step — an important step — ^in that direc- 
tion. Federation rests essentially upon two things, and 
upon two things alone, as preconditioned. One is the 
division of legislature, and the other is the division of 
subjects, and both those divisions are among the vital 
objects of this bill. The right honorable gentleman has 
referred to the question of supremacy. My own opinion 
is that this debate has, in a considerable degree, cleared 
the ground upon that subject. It is most satisfactory to me 
to hear the statements of the honorable member for Cork. 
I own I have heard some astounding doctrines — astounding 
to an ignorant layman — from learned lawyers; but still, upon 
the whole, the balance of authority seemis to me to have es- 
tablished, as a clear and elementary proposition that oaa- 
not be denied that this Parliament, be it the imperial Par- 
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liament or not, as long as it contiDnes in its legal identity^ 
is possessed now, as it was possessed before the Union and 
before the time of Grattan's Parliament, of a supremacy 
which is absolutely, and in the nature of things inalien- 
able, which it could not part with if it would, and which 
it would not part with if it could. There is no doubt a 
practical question, because it is quite true that in consti- 
tuting a legislature in Ireland we do what we did when 
we constituted a legislature for Canada and for Australia. 
We devolve an important portion of power — we did it in 
Canada, and I hope we shall do it in Ireland — and we de- 
volve it with a view to not a partial, not a nominal, but a 
real and practical independent management of their own 
affairs. That is what the right honorable gentleman ob- 
jects to doing. That is the thing which we desire and 
hope and mean to do. It is obvious that the question 
may be raised. How are you to deal with the possible 
eases where the imperial government, notwithstanding this 
general division of affairs, may be compelled by obliga- 
tions of imperial interest and honor to interfere? My an- 
swer is that this question has received a far better solution 
from practical politics, and from the experience of the last 
forty or fifty years, than could ever have been given to it 
by the definition of lawyers, however eminent they may 
be. When the legislature of Canada was founded this 
difficulty arose. We had the case of the Canadian Bebel- 
Bon, where I myself, tor one, was of opinion, and Lord 
Brougham was also of opinion — I know not now whether 
lightly or wrtwigly — that the honor of the crown liad been 
invaded by the proposition to grant compensation for losses 
in the rebellion to those who had been rebels, and who had 
incarred those ksees as rebels. I say nothing now about 
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oar being right or wrong; but in 1849 Lord Brougham 
brought forward a motion on the subject in the House of 
Lords, and I myself did the same in the House of Com- 
mons. The important part was the declaration which was 
drawn from Ministers of the crown. Lord John Russell 
then, in answer to me, laid down what I conceive to be a 
true and sound doctrine, in terms . which, I think, may be 
described as classical and authoritative in their manner of 
dealing with this question. Lord Eussell, speaking on the 
Mth of June, 1849, said — ''I entirely concur with the right 
honorable gentleman — and it is, indeed, in conformity with 
the sentiments I expressed in a despatch written, I think, 
some ten years ago — that there are cases which must be 
left to the decision of the responsible Ministers of the 
crown. There are cases where the honor of the crown 
and the safety of this country are concerned, and in such 
cases it requires the utmost temper in the colonies, and 
the utmost temper and firmness in this country, in order 
to prevent differences from being pushed to a collision 
which might be fatal to the connections between the 
mother country and the colonies. I fully admit that 
there are such cases; but when the right honorable gen- 
tleman goes on to say that he considers the Earl of Elgin 
has received some instructions from the government of this 
country by which he is debarred from asking the advice and 
direction of the crown upon questions which affect imperial 
policy and the national honor, he is totally mistaken in that 
unwarranted assumption." 

That passage, as I believe, contains, very justly and. 
clearly set forth, the practical mode by which this ques- 
tion, difficult in the abstract, will be settled now as it has 
been settled before; and we shall find that as it has been 
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perfectly easy to reconcile the rights of Canada with the 
Bapremacy of the imperial Parliament, it will not be leas 
easy in practice to reconcile the rights and the autonomy 
of Ireland with the same supremacy. 

I wish now to refer to another matter. I hear con- 
stantly used the terms Unionists and Separatists. But 
what 1 want to know is, Who are the Unionists? I 
want to know who are the Separatists? I see this bill 
described in newspapers of great circulation and else- 
where, as a Separation Bill. Several gentlemen opposite 
adopt and make that style of description their own. 
Speaking of that description, I say that it is the merest 
slang of vulgar controversy. Do you think this bill will 
tend to separation ? Well, your arguments, and even your 
prejudices, are worthy of all consideration and respect; but 
is it a fair and rational mode of conducting a controversy 
to attach these hard names to measure on which you wish 
to argue, and on which I suppose you desire to convince 
by argument? Let me illustrate. I go back to the Ee* 
form Act of Lord Grey. When that Reform Bill was in- 
troduced, it was conscientiously and honestly believed by 
great masses of men, and intelligent men, too, that the bill 
absolutely involved the destruction of the monarchy. The 
Duke of Wellington propounded a doctrine very much to 
this effect; but I do not think that any of those gentle- 
men, nor the newspapers that supported them, ever de- 
scended so low in their choice of weapons as to call the 
measure **The Monarchy Destruction Bill." Such lan- 
guage is a mere begging of the question. Now, I must 
make a large demand on your patience and your indul- 
gence — we conscientiously believe that there are Unionists 
and Disunionists; but that it is our policy that leads to 
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unkm and yonrs to sepajration. This invohreB a very 
large and deep historical question. Let us try for a few 
( moments to look at it historioally. The argoments used 
I on the other side of the House appear to me to rest in 
i principle and in the main upon one of two svppositions. 
One of them, which 1 will not now discuss, is the pxo- 
found incompetency of the Irish people; bat there is 
another, and it is this. It is, I belieye, the conscientaoos 
eonviction of the honorable gentlemen opposite, that when 
two or more countries, associated, but not incorporated 
together, are in disturbed relations with each other, the 
remedy is to create an absolute legislative incorporation. 
On the other hand, they believe that the dissolution of 
aueh an incorporation is clearly the mode to bring about 
the dissolution of the political relations of tloiose countries. 
I do not deny that there may be eases in which legislative 
incorporation may have been the means of constituting a 
great country^ as in the case of France. But we believe, 
as proved by history, that where there are those disturbed 
relations between countries associated, but not incorporated, 
the true principle is to make ample provision for local in- 
dependence, subject to imperial unity. These are pra^Kisi- 
tions of the greatest interest and importance. Gentl^aien 
speak of lightening the ties between England and Ireland 
as if tightening the ties were always the means to be 
adopted. Tightening the tie is frequently the means of 
making it burst, while relaxing the tie is very fie^oesitly 
the way to provide for its durability, and enable it to 
stand a stronger strain; so that it is trae, m was anid by 
the honorable member for Neweastle, that the sepncBftion 
of legislatures is often the untoa of ooontriea, and the 
uni9n <^ legislatures is often the wremiiee of eovmtiies. 
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Can jou gire me a single instance from all your historical 
inquiries where the acknowledgment of local independence 
has beea followed by the severance of countries? [Cries 
of '*Turkeyl" *'ServiaI"] I was just going to refer to 
those countries, and to make the admission — that what I 
have said does not apply where a third power has inter- 
vened, and has given liberty, in defiance of the sovereign 
power, to the subject state. But do you propose to wait 
until some third power shall intervene in the case of Ire- 
land, as it intervened in the case of America? [An hon- 
orable member: ''We are not afraid.''] I never asked the 
honorable gentleman whether he was afraid. It does not 
matter much whether he is afraid or not; but I would in- 
culcate in him that early and provident fear which, in the 
language of Mr. Burke, is the mother of safety. I admit 
that where some third power interferes, as France inter- 
fered in the case of America, you can expect nothing to 
result but severance, with hostile feeling on both sides. 
But I am not speaking of such cases. That is not the 
case before us. But I ask you to give me a single in- 
stance where, apart from the intervention of a third power, 
the independence of the legislatures was followed by the 
severance of the nations. I can give several instances 
where total severance of countries has been the conse- 
quence ot an attempt to tighten the bond — in the case 
of England and America, in the case of Belgium and 
Holland. The attempt to make Belgians conform to the 
ways and ideas and institutions of Holland led to the sev- 
erance of the two countries. In the case of Denmark and 
the Duchies, they long attempted to do what, perhaps, 
gentlemen would wish much to do in Ireland — namely, 
to foree Danish institutions and ideas on the Duchies* 
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Those long attempta ended, as we all know, together with 
the insufficient acknowledgment of the ancient institutions 
of those Duchies, in the total loss of those Duchies to Den* 
mark, and their incorporation in another political connec- 
tion. But let us not look simply to the negative side. 
Where local independence has been acknowledged and 
legislative severance has been given, there, in a number 
of cases, it has been made practicable to hold countries 
together that otherwise could not have been held together, 
and the difficulties which existed either have been lessened 
or altogether removed. The world is full of such cases. 
(An honorable member: "Turkey/') An honorable gen- 
tleman imprudently interrupted me by calling out "Tur- 
key." I am going to tell him that in Turkey, with its 
imperfect organization, in cases where there has not been 
violent interference, where the matter has not been driven 
to a point to provoke armed interference by a foreign 
power, local autonomy has been tried, and tried with the 
best eflEect. In the island of Crete, which twenty years 
ago appeared to be almost lost to Turkey, loosening the 
ties to Constantinople has immensely improved the rela- 
tions between the Sultan and that island. (Lord Ban- 
dolph Churchill — "Chronic revolution.") Chronic revolu- 
tion! What are the tests of chronic revolution? Has 
it paid its tribute? Has it called for the armed force of 
Turkey to put down revolt? Then I will take another 
case, the case of the Lebanon. That was the subject 
of international arrangement twenty-three or twenty-four 
years ago. The Lebanon was in chronic revolution, and 
was under the absolute sway of Constantinople. The Leb- 
anon was placed under a system of practical local independ* 
ence, and from that day to this it has never been a troublo 
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to Turkey. In a case more remarkable, the case of the 
island of Samos, which has enjoyed for a length of time, I 
believe, a complete autonomy, and in which, singular as it 
may seem, it has never been possible to create disorder, a 
real attachment to the Turkish empire, or, at any rate, 
a contentment with the political tie, subsists and holds 
that country in tranquillity, so that even Turkey bears 
testimony to the principle of which I speak. There are 
numbers of other cases. The case of Norway and Sweden 
is most remarkable, because of these two countries the 
stronger and more populous can hardly hope to have 
power to coerce the weaker — two countries completely 
separate, having absolutely no connection of legislative 
or executive government, and united together recently — 
only sixty years ago. That union has been found practi- 
cable, and practicable only, by means of granting a just 
autonomy and independence. Take the case of Denmark 
and Iceland. (Laughter.) Laughter is, with honorable 
gentlemen opposite, a very common weapon now, and it 
is very difficult for me to contend with it at this period 
of my life. Perhaps twenty, thirty, or forty years ago I 
could have defended myself against it with more ease. It 
has been said that the Parliament of Iceland has been dis- 
solved, and that there have been difficulties. Well, there 
have been difficulties between the Parliament of Iceland 
and the crown of Denmark. The crown of Denmark is, 
unhappily, in difficulties with the legislative body of Den- 
mark, but between the legislative body of Denmark and the 
legislative body of Iceland there have been, I believe, no 
difficulties. When my honorable friend, the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign AfiEairs [Mr. Bryce], in his 
14 admirable speech, quoted the case of Iceland, honorable 
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gentlemen opposite, with their usnal method of rebuke^ 
laughed; and some one, endeavoring to dignify , adorn, 
and deeoiate that Slighter with an idea, ealled out, **Dia* 
tanoe; leelaad 10 00 distant/' Well, if it is so distant, I 
apprehend that that makes it a great deal more diSonlt for 
Denmark to hold her down bj force, and therefore more 
lecessary for her to ehoose the methods which are most 
likely to secure contentment and tranquillity. But if you 
•bject to the case of Iceland on account of distance, what 
do you say to the case of Finland 7 Is that country dis* 
lant from Russia ? Are you aware that the social and po« 
litical difficulties, which have so often threatened the peace 
of Russia, and which were fatal not many years ago to the 
life of one of the best and worthiest of her soyereigns, have 
no place in Finland ? Why ? Because Finland has perfect 
legislative autonomy, the management of her own affairs, the 
preservation of her own institutions. That state of things 
has given contentment to Finland, and might be envied by 
many better known and more famous parts of the world* 
But the ease of Austria is, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
all. I will not refer now to Austria and Hungary further 
than to say that I believe my right honorable friend, the 
member for East Edinburgh [Mr. Goschen], is entirely 
wrong, for all practical purposes, in what he said as to 
the mixture of executive governments as far as local af- 
fairs are concerned. As far as joint affairs are concerned, 
it is a different matter; but there is a perfect independence 
between Austria and Hungary so far as local affairs are 
concerned. The case there, I should state, was surrounded 
with difficulties infinitely transcending any before us. But 
it is not Austria and Hungary alone. It is not too much to 
say of Austria that that great empire, with the multitude of 
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states of which it is composed, is held together by local au- 
tonomy and nothing else, and that the man who should at- 
tempt to banish locid autonomy from Austria^ and to gather 
together the representatives of her states in Vienna to deal 
with the local affairs of the provinces, would seal the death- 
warrant of the empire. Long may she flourish, as having 
based herself upon so just and so enlightened a principle. 
The most striking instance in the wide circuit of her empire 
is Ghklicia. Galicia is inhabited by Poles. Austria has one 
of the fragments of that unhappy and dissevered country 
under her charge. Well, I need not speak of Russia and 
Poland, while even in Pruswa the relations of Prussian 
Poland are, at this moment, the subject of the most se- 
rious difficulty. There are no difficulties between Galicia 
and Austria. Why? Because Austria has treated Galicia 
upon the principle of placing trust and confldenee in her, 
and has invested her with full practical power over the 
management of her own afiEairs. Ko w, I do not think that 
I have thrown out any unfair challenges. I have asked 
for instances from the other side, in which the granting of 
Home Rule has been attended with evil oonsequenoes, but 
none has been given — whereas I have given a multitude 
of instances in supp<^t of my propositioD, which is that 
the severance which we propose to make for local purposes 
between the Irish legislative body and Parliament meeting 
in these walls, is not a mode of disunion, but as a mode of 
closer union, and is not a mode of separation, but is a mode 
preventing separation. 

Before I leave this point, I m«8t xefer to the case of 
Canada, because it is so remarkable, and beoausOi notwith* 
standing the multitude of oiroumstantial differences between 
Canada and Great Britain, yet still the resemblances in prin- 
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ciple are 00 profound and so significant Hj right honor* : 
able friend, the member for West Birmingham, said, as I 
understood him the other day, that he had been investigat- 
ing the case of Canada. I own I thought I knew something 
about it, because in the early years of my parliamentary life 
I took great interest in it, and some part in the great discus- 
sions on the disposal of Canada some fifty years ago. My ^ 
reading of the history of Canada sustains my original propo- 
sitions. My right honorable friend announced to the House 
that he had found that the legislative councils in Canada 
had been established for the purpose of protecting the mi- 
nority. Where did he find that ? I read not long ago the 
very lengthened and detailed debates in Parliament on the . 
subject of the establishment of those legislative councils, 
and from the beginning to the end of those debates, while . 
the character of the legislative councils was abundantly dis- * 
cussed, there is not a word about their being appointed for ^ 
the protection of minorities. But I will not rest the case of 
Canada upon that ground. What does the case of Canada 
show? It shows two things — first, that between 1830 and 
1840 there were most formidable differences between Great 
Britain and Canada, and that those differences were com- 
pletely cured and healed by the establishment of a respon- 
sible government with a free executive— that is to say, that 
those differences were absolutely cured by the very remedy 
which we now propose to apply in the case of Ireland. 
But, as I have shown, supremacy was not relinquished, it 
remained as was stated in the citation from Lord Russell. 
But after that, what happened ? The two provinces changed 
most fundamentally in their relative importance, and the 
stereotyped arrangements of the union of 1840 were found 
to be totally inadequate to deal with the altered conditions. 
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of the proTinoes among themselves. BecoUeol that these 
provinces were united provinces, with one legislature. Dis- 
cord arose between them. What was the mode adopted of 
curing that discord ? The mode which we now propose of 
the severance of the legislatures— the establishment of an 
extended union under which, at this moment, with the 
multiplied legislatures of those provinces, a substantial 
and perfect political harmony exists. I can understand, 
thea, the disinclination which honorable gentlemen oppo- 
site have to go into history as to these cases, but it will 
be unfolded more and more as these debates proceed, if the 
controversy be prolonged — ^it will more and more appear 
how strong is the foundation upon which we stand now, 
and upon which Mr. Grattan stood over eighty-six years 
ago, when he contended that a union of the legislatures 
was the way to a moral and a real separation between 
the two countries. 

It has been asked in this debate. Why have we put 
aside all the other business of Parliament, and why have 
we thrown the country into all this agitation for the sake 
of the Irish question? (*'Hear, hear!") That cheer is the 
echo that I wanted. Well, sir, the first reason is this — 
because in Ireland the primary purposes of government are 
not attained. What said the honorable member for New- 
castle in his eloquent speech 7 That in a considerable part 
of Ireland distress was chronic, disaffection was perpetual, 
and insurrection was smouldering. What is implied by 
those who speak of the dreadful murder that lately took 
place in Kerry? And I must quote the Belfast outrage 
along with it — not as being precisely of the same character, 
out as a significant proof of the weakness of the tie which 
binds the people to the law. Sir, it is that you have not 
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got that respect for the law, that sympathy with tibe law (m 
the part of the people, without which real eiyi ligation ean^ 
not exist. That is our first reason. I will not go back at 
this tuae on the dreadf al story of the Uniofi; but that| too, 
most be unfolded in all its hideoiaa features if this oontro- 
yeiBy is to be prolonged — ^that Union of wMoh I ought to 
say that, without qualifying in the least any epithet I haye 
used, I do not believe that that Union can or ovght to be 
repealed^ for it has made marks upon hktory ih&t cannot 
be effaced. But I go on to another pious belief which pn- 
vails on the other side of the Houae, or which is often pro- 
fessed in controversies on the Irish question. It is supposed 
that all the abuses of English power in Ireland relate to a 
remote period ci history, and that from the year 1800 on- 
ward, from the time of the Union, there has been a period 
of steady redress of grievances. Sir, I am Borry to say 
there has been nothing of the kind. There has been a 
period when grievances have been redressed under com- 
pulsion, as in 1829, when Catholic emandpation was granted 
to avoid civil war. There have been grievances, mixed up 
with the most terrible evidence of the general failure of 
government, as was exhibited by the Devon Commission 
in the year 1648. On a former night I made a quotation 
from the report which spoke of the laborer. Now I have 
a corresponding quotation, which is more important, and 
which speaks of the cotter. What was the proportion oC 
the population which, more than forty years after the 
Union, was described by the Devon report as being in 
a condition wosse and more dii^raceful than any popula- 
tion in Europe? Mr. O'Oonnell haa estimated it in this 
Houae at 5,000,000 out <rf 7,000,000; and Sir James Gra- 
ham, in debate with him, declined to admit that it was 
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6,000,000, bat did admit that it was 8,600,000. Well, sir, 
in 1816 Parliament passed an act of Irieh legislation. What 
was the pvrpoee of that act? The aet declared that, from 
the state of the law in Ireland, the old iatertangled nsagesi 
whioh had replaeed in an imperfect manner tribal mages on 
which the tcttore of land in Ireland was founded — ^Parlia- 
ment swept tiiem awaj, and did everything to expose the 
tenant to the action of tiie landlord, bat nothing to relieve 
or to deal with, by any amendment of the law, the terrible 
distress which was finally disclosed by the Devon 06mmis« 
sion. Again, what was the state of Ireland with regard to 
freedom 7 In the year 1^0 the sheriff of Dublin and the 
other gentry of that county and capital determined to have 
a county meeting to make compliments to George lY. — the 
trial of Qneen Oaroline bmng just over. They held their 
county meetiRg, the people went to the county meeting, 
and a counter address was moved, warm in professions of 
loyalty, but setting ont the grievances of the country, and 
condemning the trial and proceedings against the queen. 
The sheriff refused to hear it He put his own motion, 
but refused to put the other motion; he 1^ the meeting, 
which continued ^e debate, and he sent in iibe military to 
the meeting, whioh was broken up by force. That was the 
state of Ireland as to freedom of petition and remonstrance 
twenty years after the Union. Do you suppose that would 
have been the case if Ireland had retained her own Parlia- 
ment? Ko, mr. 

Other cases I will not dwell up<m at this late hour, sim- 
ply on aeeount of the lateness of the hour. From 1819, 
when wo passed an aet which enaUed the bndlords of Ire« 
land to eell improvements on their tenants* hoMings over 
their heada» dow» to 1880, when a most limited and care- 
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fully framed bill, the product of Mr. Forster's benevolence, 
was passed by this House, and rejected by an enormous 
majority in the House of Lords, thereby precipitating the 
Land Act of 1881, it is impossible to stand by the legislation 
of this House as a whole since the Union. I have some- 
times heard it said. You have had all kinds of remedial 
Legislation. The two chief items are the Disestablishment 
of the Church and the reform of the Land laws. But what 
did you say of these? Why, you said the change in the 
land laws was confiscation, and the disestablishment of 
the Church was sacrilege. You cannot at one and the 
same time condemn these measures as confiscation and 
sacrilege, and at the same time quote them as proofs of 
the justice with which you have acted to Ireland. I must 
further say that we have proposed this measure because 
Ireland wants to make her own laws. It is not enough to 
say that you are prepared to make good laws. You were 
prepared to make good laws for the colonies. You did 
make good laws for the colonies, according to the best 
of your light. The colonists were totally dissatisfied with 
them. You accepted their claim to make their own laws. 
Ireland, in our opinion, has a claim not less urgent. 

Now, sir, what is before us ? What is before us in the 
event of the rejection of this bill ? What alternatives have 
been proposed 7 There I must for a moment comment on 
the fertile imagination of my right honorable friend, the 
member for West Birmingham. He has proposed alterna- 
tives, and plenty of them. My right honorable friend says 
that a dissolution has no terrors for him. I do not wonder 
at it. I do not see how a dissolution can have any terrors 
for him. He has trimmed his vessel and he has touched his 
rudder in such a masterly way, that in whichever direction 
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the winds of heaven may blow they most fill his sails. Let , 
me illustrate my meaning. 1 will suppose different cases. ! 
Supposing at the election — I mean that an election is a 
thing like Christmas, it is always coming — suppose that at 
an election public opinion should be very strong in favor 
of the bill. My right honorable friend would then be per- 
fectly prepared to meet that public opinion, and tell it — **I 
declared strongly that I adopted the principle of the bill." 
On the other hand, if public opinion was very adverse to 
the bill, my right honorable friend again is in complete 
armor, because he says — "Yes, I voted against the bill.*' 
Supposing, again, public opinion is in favor of a very large 
plan for Ireland, my right honorable friend is perfectly pro- 
vided for that case also. The government plan was not 
large enough for him, and he proposed in his speech on 
the introduction of the bill that we should have a measure 
on the basis of federation, which goes beyond this bill. 
Lastly — and now I have very nearly boxed the compass — 
supposing that public opinion should take quite a different 
turn, and, instead of wanting yery large measures for Ire- 
land, should demand very small measures for Ireland, still 
the resources of my honorable friend are not exhausted, 
because then he is able to point out that the last of his 
plans was four provincial councils controlled from Lon- 
don. Under other circumstances I should perhaps have 
been tempted to ask the secret of my right honorable 
friend's recipe; as it is, I am afraid I am too old to learn 
it. But I do not wonder that a dissolution has no terrors 
for him, because he is prepared in such a way and with 
such a series of expedients to meet all the possible con- 
tingencies of the case. 

Weill sir, when I come to look at these practical alterna- 
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tives and picviflions, I find that they we visibly creatioiia 
of the virid imagination, born of the hour, and perishing 
with the hour, totally and abeolaiteiy nnarailable for the 
aolution of a great and difioult probiem, the weight of 
which and the nrgency of which my right honorable friend 
himself in other days has seemed to feel. But I should not 
say now that our plan has poasession of the field without 
a rival. Lord Salisbury has given ns a rival plan. My 
first remark is tiiat Lord Salisbuiy'a policy has not been 
disavowed. It is therefore adopted. What is it? (A 
laugh.) Anotiier laugh ? It has not been disavowed; what 
is it ? Great complaints are made because it has been called 
a policy of coercion, and Lord Salisbury is stated to have 
explained in '^another plaee'* that he is not favorable to 
ooercion, bat only to legislative provisions for preventing 
interferenoe by one man with tiie Kb^rty of another, aad 
for insuring the r^ular execution of the law. And that, 
you say, is not coercion ? Was that your view six months 
ago ? What did the Liberal Ghovenunent propose when they 
went out of office ? They proposed to enact clauses against 
the — (Cries of **No, No," from the Opposition.) (Lord 
Bandolph Churchill— ^^ They never made any proposal.'') 
Perhaps not; but it was poblicly stated. It was stated by 
me in a letter to the right honorable gentleman. (Sir 
Michael Hicbs^Beach— .**In October.") Certainly; but it 
was stated in order to correct a rather gross error of the 
right honorable gentleman. It was stated as what we had 
intended when we were going out of office; unless I am 
greatly mistaken, it was publicly stated in this House long 
before. However, it is not very important. What were 
the proposals that we were about to make, or that we were 
supposed to be about to make? Well, a proposal about 
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**Boyoottiiig" — ^to prevent one man interferiog with the 
Kberty of another; and a proposal about a change of venue 
to insure the execution of the ordinary law. And how were 
these proposals viewed ? Did not the Tories go to the elec- 
tions putting upon their placards, *'Vote for the Tories, and 
Bo Coercion"? (Sir Walter B. Barttelot— "No, nol") I do 
not say that every Tory did it. The honorable and gallant 
baronet cries ''No." No doubt he did not do it: but he 
had no Irish voters. (Sir W. B. Barttelot— "If I had I 
would have done it.'') Then it means this — ^that these pro* 
posals which we were about to make were defined as coer- 
eion by the Tories at the election, and Lord Salisbury now 
denies them to be coercion; and it is resented with the 
loudest manilestations of displeasure whem any one on this 
side of the House states that Lord Salisbury has reoom- 
Buended twenty years of coercion. Lord Salisbury recom- 
mended, as he says himself, twenty years of those measures 
which last year were denounced by the Tories. But what 
did Lord Salisbury call them himsdf 7 What were his own 
words? His words were — "My alternative policy is that 
Parliament should enable the government of Ei^land to 
govern Ireland." What is the meanii^ of those words? 
Their meaning, in the first instance, is this: The govern- 
ment does not want the aid of Parliament to exercise their 
executive power; it wants the aid of Parliament fcH* fresh 
legislation. The demand that the Parliament should enable 
the government of England to govern Ireland is a demand 
for fresh legislative power. This fresh legislative power, 
how are they to use? ** Apply that recipe honestly, con- 
sistenily, and resolutdiy feat twenty years, and at the end of 
that time you will find Ireland will be fit to accept any gift 
in the way of local government or repeal of coercion laws 
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that yon may wish to give." And yet objectiong and com* 
plaints of misrepresentations teem from that side of the 
House when any one on this side says that Lord Salisbury 
recommended coercion, when he himself applies that same 
term in his own words. 

A question was put to me by my honorable friend the 
member for Bermondsey^ in the course of his most instruc- 
tive speech. My honorable friend had a serious misgiving 
as to the point of time. Were we right in introducing this 
measure now? He did not object to the principle; he inti- 
mated a doubt as to the moment. I may ask my honorable 
friend to consider what would have happened had we hesi* 
tated as to the duty before us, had we used the constant 
efforts that would have been necessary to keep the late 
government in office, and allowed them to persevere in 
their intentions. On the 26th of January they proposed 
what we termed a measure of coercion, and I think we 
were justified in so terming it, because anything attempting 
to put down a political association can hardly have anothw 
name. Can it be denied that that legislation must have 
been accompanied by legislation against the press, legis- 
lation against public meetings, and other legislation with- 
out which it would have been totally ineffective? Would 
it have been better, if a great controversy cannot be avoided 
— ^and I am sensible of the evil of this great controversy — 
I say it is better that parties should be matched in conflict 
upon a question of giving a great boon to Ireland, rather 
than — as we should have been if the policy of January 26 
had proceeded — ^that we should have been matched and 
brought into conflict, and the whole country torn with dis- 
pute and discussion upon the policy of a great measure of 
coercion. That is my first reason. My second reason is 
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this. Let my honoraole friend recollect that thiB is tht 
earliest moment in oar parliamentary history when wo 
have the voice of Ireland authentically expressed in our 
hearing. Majorities of Home Balers there may have been 
upon other occasions; a practical majority of Irish members 
never has been brought together for such a purpose. Now, 
first, we can understand her; we are able to learn authen- 
tically what she wants and wishes, what she offers and will 
do; and as we ourselves enter into the strongest moral and 
honorable obligations by the steps which we have taken 
in this House, so we have before us practically an Ireland 
under the representative system, able to give us equally 
authentic information, able morally to convey to us an 
assurance, the breach and rupture of which would cover 
Ireland with disgrace. There is another reason, but not 
a very important one. It is this — I feel that any attempt 
to palter with the demands of Ireland so conveyed in forms 
known to the Constitution, and any rejection of the con- 
ciliatory policy might have an effect that none of us could 
wish in strengthening that party of disorder which is behind 
the back of the Irish representatives, which skulks in 
America, which skulks in Ireland, which, I trust, is losing 
ground and is losing force, and will lose ground and will 
lose force in proportion as our policy is carried out, and 
which I cannot altogether dismiss from consideration when 
I take into view the consequences that might follow upon 
its rejection. What is the case of Ireland at this moment? 
Have honorable gentlemen considered that they are coming 
into conflict with a nation? Can anything stop a nation's 
demand, except its being proved to be immoderate and 
unsafe? But here are multitudes, and I believe millions 
upon millions, out of doors, who feel this demand to be 
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neither immoderate nor unsafe. In our opinion there 10 
but one question before us about this demand. It is as lo 
the time and circumstance of granting h. There is no ques* 
tion in our minds that it will be granted. We wish it to be 
granted in the mode prescribed by Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke 
said, in his first speech at Bristol — ^^I was true to my old- 
standing invariable principle, that all things which came 
from Great Britain should issue as a gift of her bounty and 
beneficence rather than as claims recovered against strug* 
gling litigants, or at least, if your beneficence obtained no 
credit in your concessions, yet that they should appear the 
salutary provisions of your wisdom and foresight — not as 
things wrung from you with your blood by the cruel grip 
of a rigid necessity.*' 

The difference between giving with freedom and dignity 
on the one side, with acknowledgment and gratitude on the 
other, and giving under compulsion — ^giving widi disgiace, 
giving with resentment dogging you at every step of your 
path — ^this difference is, in our eyes, fundamental, and this 
is the main reason, not only why we have acted, but why 
we have acted now. This, if I understand it, is one of the 
golden moments of our history — one of those opportunitres 
which may come and may go, but which rarely return, or, 
if they return, return at long intervals, and under circiim* 
stances which no man can forecast. There have been such 
golden moments even in the tn^c history of Ireland, m 
her poet says: 

'H)iie time the harp of Innlslalt 
Waa tuned to notes el gladaeis*'* 

And then he goes on to say: 

**But yet did oftener tell a tale 
Of more preyaUiug saduesa.^ 
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But there was such a golden moment — ^it was in 17d6-— 
it was on the mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. At that mo* 
ment it is historically clear that the Parliament of GrattaA 
was on the point of solving the Irish problem. The two 
great knots of that problem were, in the first place, Bomaa 
Catholic emancipation ; and, in the second place, the reform 
of Parliament. The cap was at her lips, and she was readj 
to drink it, when the hand of England rudely and ruthlessly 
dashed it to the ground, in obedience to the wild and 
dangerous intimations of an Irish faction — 

**Bx illo fliiere ac retro sublapsa referri, 
Spes Danaum.*' — ^Verg. -^ihi. ii. 169. 

There has been no great day of hope for Ireland, no 
day when you might hope completely and definitely to end 
the controversy till now — more than ninety years. The 
long periodic time lias at last run out, and the star has 
again mounted into the heavens. What Ireland was doing 
for herself in 1795 we at length have done. The Soman 
Catholics have been emancipated— emancipated after a 
woful disregard of solemn promises through twenty-nine 
years, emancipated slowly, sullenly, not from goodwill, but 
from abject terror, with all the fruits and consequences 
which will always follow that method of legislation. The 
aeoond problem has been also solved, and the representation 
of Ireland has been thoroughly reformed; and I am thank- 
ful to say that the franchise was given to Ireland on the re- 
adjustment of last year with a free heart, with an open 
hand, and the gift of that franchise was the last act re- 
quired to make the success of Ireland in her final efiort 
absolutely sure. We have given Ireland a voice; we must 
all listen for a moment to what she say& We must all 
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listen, both sides, both parties — I mean as they are divided 
on this question — divided, I am afraid, by an almost im- 
measurable gap. We do not undervalue or despise the 
forces opposed to us. I have described them as the forces 
of class and its dependants; and that as a general descrip- 
tion — ^as a slight and rude outline of a description — ^is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly true. I do not deny that many are against 
us whom we should have expected to be for us. I do not 
deny that some whom we see against us have caused us 
by their conscientious action the bitterest disappointment. 
You have power, you have wealth, you have rank, you 
have station, you have organization. What have we ? We 
think that we have the people's heart; we believe and we 
know we have the promise of the harvest of the future. 
As to the people's heart, you may dispute it, and dispute 
it with perfect sincerity. Let that matter make its own 
proof. As to the harvest of the future, I doubt if you 
have so much confidence, and I believe that there is in 
the breast of many a man who means to vote against us to- 
night a profound misgiving, approaching even to a deep 
conviction, that the end will be as we foresee, and not as 
you do — that the ebbing tide is with you, and the flowing 
tide is with us. 

Ireland stands at your bar, expectant, hopeful, almost 
suppliant. Her words are the words of truth and soberness* 
She asks a blessed oblivion of the past, and in that oblivion 
our interest is deeper than even hers. My right honorable 
friend, the member for East Edinburgh, asks us to-night to 
abide by the traditions of which we are the heirs. What 
traditions? By the Irish traditions? Go into the length 
and breadth of the world, ransack the literature of ail coirn- 
Iries, find, if yon can, a single voice, a single book — findi I 
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would almo0t flnj, as much as a single newspaper article, 
unless the product of the day, in wliich the conduct of Eng- 
land toward Ireland is anywhere treated except with pro- 
found and bitter condemnation. Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand? No; they are a sad 
exception to the glory of our country. They are a broad 
and black blot upon the pages of its history; and what we 
want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we are the 
heirs in all matters except our relations with Ireland, and to 
make our relations with Ireland to conform to the other tra* 
ditions of our country. So we treat our traditions — so we 
hail the demand of Ireland for what I call a blessed obliv- 
ion of the past. She asks also a boon for the future; and 
that boon for the future, unless we are much mistaken, will 
be a boon to us in respect of honor, no less than a boon to 
her in respect of happiness, prosperity, and peace. Such, 
sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think well, think 
wisely, think, not for the moment, but for the years that 
Ikre to come, before you reject this bill. 
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SPEECH BEFORE THE CORPS LEGISLATIF 

DELIVERED APRIL xa, i860, AFTER THE PEACE OF VILLA FRANCA 

GENTLEMEN", — The speakers to whom you listened 
during yesterday's session have apparently forborne 
to state definitely the questions raised by the debate 
now before the Chamber. It appears nevertheless that we 
are not able to evade them, so forcibly do they bear upon the 
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situation to which France is brought by an undertaking in 
which her honor, and perhaps also her fate, is involved. Wo 
should be laddng in our duty if we did not endeavor to in* 
dioate, according to our lights the solutions that the dignity 
and the interest of the country alike require. 

I know that such language may seem over-bold in the face 
of a constitution which gives us so insignificant a part, re- 
serving meanwhile one so vast for one all*powerful will ; of a 
constitution that does not permit our words to go forth from 
this place without undergoing the humiliation of revision, and 
oftentimes the insult of mutilation. Nevertheless, since the 
opportunity to express an opinion is given, permit me to do it 
with the utmost frankness. 

We have to discover what have been the fruits— -what must 
be the consequences— of the glorious campaign so suddenly 
ended on the banks of the Minoio by a peace so unexpected. 

Yon have not forgotten it : when a year ago at this time 
we had to point out the political purpose of this war we did 
not hesitate to aflirm that it was the enfranchisement of Italy. 

Hie official organs of ihe government maintained silence 
before you ; but the only voiee in this country which was and 
is permitted to make itself heard with authority as well as 
power made known to the world that we were not deceived 
in our apprehension of the causes and import of the great 
event which disquieted all Europe. To drive Austria back 
behind the Alps and to leave Italy free, such was the pro- 
gramme proposed to France, aroused and in arms, ready to 
pour out her treasure and her blood. 

It must be admitted that this programme, despite its 
grandeur, was then little understood and not well received. 
The partisans of Italy were rare and little credited ; general 
opinion judged them severely ; it accepted too readily the ac- 
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cusations of frivolity and of inconsistency lavished upon this 

« generous and devoted nation^ and it appeared to many minds 

that in giving herself to it France would undertake labor 

both adventurous and unprofitable. I hasten to add, gentle- 

^ men, that the Italians responded nobly to their detractors. 

( They have shown, as we were reminded yesterday, of what 

L fielf -denial patriotism is the source : they have known how to 
silence old rivalries that have until now divided them, to con- 

^ Irol individual ambitions, to calm the passions, to re-establisK 
order in the midst of the fermentation of popular victory ; in 

^ short, to control factions which have always been represented 
as ready to rend each other. 

This work of pacific assimilation, the real seal of Italian 
regeneration, is not only a moral conquest which is an honor 
to France, to whose intervention it is due, it is alsotfor our 
own greatness, present and to come, a result immense and 
fruitful and which enables one to say. that it has been an 
effort not alone for the success of a generous idea, but for 
the defence and consolidation of a great national interest. 

Turn to the annals of history and you will see that since 
the fall of the Roman empire two rival interests have never 
ceased disputing the supremacy of Europe; this excessive hos- 
tility is that of two races personified, the one by Germany, 
the other by France. Italy has been their battlefield and 
their stake, as if God had reserved for her this chastisement 
as expiation for that servitude under whose weight she had 
duriQg eight centuries crushed the entire world. 

Then, in the Middle Ages, France was powerful enough' 
to impose her rule upon the peninsula, to make of it a high- 
way to the north, and it was toward this end that the efforts 
of the most glorious representatives of our monarchy tended; 
tp-day if the interests are the same the means have changed; 
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that which is the best guarantee of the greatness and security 
©f France is the independence and the unity of Italy. 

If I had not heard yesterday expressions of distrust that 
astonished me I should not hesitate to characterize as pusil- 
lanimous a policy that is affrighted at beholding in that beau- 
tiful country a free and powerful nation. As for myself, 
when I cast my eyes over the map of Europe and see that 
vast triangle of which the centre is the Mediterranean, of 
which the sides are Italy and Spain, and of which France is 
the apex, with their twelve hundred leagues of coast, com- 
manding from the ocean to the Adriatic, it appears that these 
three countries, united not by bonds of sovereignty but by 
an intelligent federation, developing by their unity the in- 
finite riches of their wonderful soil, combining the treasures 
of their genius — artistic, industrial, military, scientific, and 
naval — are destined not to bring all Europe under their 
yoke, but to cause the shining upon her of an era of civili- 
zation and of prosperity, whose brilliancy one may not 
even imagine. 

France in marching to the deliverance of Italy did not 
seek the realization of a sentimental Utopia; she carried out 
a wise policy; she remained faithful to the traditions of her 
past and to the law of her future. It was this that sober 
minds perceived clearly in the midst of these great events. 
As to the nation at large, it comprehended that the end 
being indicated honor made it a law to attain it. To drive 
. Austria back behind the Alps, to make of Italy a nation free 
and independent, such was the promise made in the face of 
the world! You know, gentlem.en, how these splendid hopes 
have been shattered! 

Thanks to the impetuous courage of our legions and to 
the bravery of the Piedmontese troops Austria has not been 
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aHe to stand upos a single battlefield. IJtterlj rcmted %^ 
three great vietaries and a series of brilliant engagements^ 
she retired precipitately within her fortresses; but with the 
army of debarkation carried by otrr fleet in the rear, on the 
right the Tuscan reinf orcements burning with the desire to 
show themselTes worthy of their glorioles competitore, on the 
left the gallant monarch of Piedmont, and in the centre the 
great mass of our forces, she was not able to resist WitK- 
out doubt she might have allowed herself to be besieged 
behind her walls^ but that was a measure fraught with peril 
in the fece of an army inflamed by success^ in titie midst of ft 
population thoroughly aroused and waiting only a farorable 
hour to rise in revolt 

With a final effort the war was gloriously finished and the 
word of France was maintained. I have no heritation bt 
affirming that no one then doubted of success; men the most 
opposed to the principle of war understood that the honor 
of France was engaged until the enterprise undertake!* 
should be accomplished; that it was impossible to withdraw! 
(the word does not belong to our nation), even to delay; and 
that the soldfers of our army gone down into Itafy with thief 
banner of liberators should not sheathe their swords untif 
that banner should float in all parts of her territory occupied 
by Austria. 

Nevertheless it was of no avail f In the same way that 
the decree for war had depended upon the will of one man, 
it depended also upon the same will to enchain victory and 
to leave unaccompKshed the work with which the dignity 
and interest of the country were associated. 

I do not say this, gentlemen, to criticise what is beyond 
my right, but I consider it a duty to allow no occasion to 
escape without pointing out the fate which has befallen my 
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'isoantry and to make her undeistand that she has plaxsed her- 
aelf in the hands of a master. 

I say it boldly, the peaoe of Villa Franca grves the lie to 
the prodamation of the 3d of May! Therefore Italy has 
not consented to the re-establishmjent of Austria's power that 
it has been detenninod to impose upon her. Despite the ia- 
junotions of our diplomacy, despite the menaces of our official 
communioatioDS, she has marched with a firm and resolute 
step toward that great work of unity to which our government 
no longer accords its aid; she has placed her independence 
-under the protection of the military loyalty of Victor Em- 
manuel, and also to-day under the safeguard of French honor, 
and to-day one can consider this important transformation as 
an accomplished fact. 

Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic — there you have 
the promise I It was not enough to make it at the beginning 
of the war at the head of the troops full of warlike enthusi- 
asm, but later after victory. On the 8th of June, 1S59, a proc- 
lamation was made to the Italians at Milan, which remains 
famous. It said, "Providence sometimes Touchaafes to 
nations, as to individuals, the opportunity for sudden devel- 
opment, but only on condition that they know how to profit 
^by it. Take advantage then of the chance which presents 
itself to you; your hopes for independence so long expressed, 
BO often shattered, will be realized if you show yourselves 
worthy. League yourselves together with but one end in 
view — the enfranchisement of your country. Organize 
yourselves as a military force! Be to-day but soldiers; to- 
HMirrow you shall be the citizens of a great and free country." 

The Italians^ gentlemen, believed in these words. The 
Aoble city of Venice, so grand by reason t>f her traditions 
And her misfartunes, demonstrated by her heroic defence in 
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1848, saw on the horizon the ensigns of our ships, and even 
then saluted with enthusiasm the arrival of the cohorts of 
liberators. Suddenly the French flags disappeared and the 
glorious captive has fallen back yet more heavily under the 
weight of her chains 1 Listen to her groans, open your hearts 
to the recital of her woes, count the number of fugitives 
heartbroken for their country in its death-agony, and you 
will have no need to ask yourself if France can deny her 
responsibility or intrench herself in indifference. 

Just here, gentlemen, is a dilemma from which we cannot 
escape: if the war of 1859 were legitimate it was only be- 
cause Austrian domination was not; if the rule of Austria 
in Italy were legitimate then the war entered into by France 
was impious and contrary to the law of nations ; if Austria 
wrought deeds of violence in Italy we should drive her out : — 
she is still there. 

With the question put in this way, what do you make of it ? 
A condition unsettled and consequently intolerable, an incerti- 
tude that paralyzes everything. This uncertainty must cease 
unless the honor of France is to be compromised, — since 
France cannot rest under the imputation of non-performance 
of her promises. 

There are moreover, gentlemen, two logical sequences from 
which it is impossible to escape. That which is accomplished 
in northern Italy as a necessary consequence is repeated in. 
its centre. These are the reasons which have dictated the 
policy of France toward the Holy See. 

I feel the more authorized, gentlemen, to explain witE 
frankness my position upon this Eoman question brought 
forward yesterday, because the facts appear to me to have 
especial significance. It suffices only to inquire into them to 
comprehend our real situation ! There has been much com- 
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in^nt upon the fluctuations in policy of tlie French govern- 
ment toward the Holy See ; I believe myself that these varia- 
tions are only seeming. 

I do not deny that since the peace of Villa Franca, the 
cabinet of the Tuileries may not have made or appeared to 
make efforts to re-establish the Bomans under the paternal 
yoke of the papacy, as an honorable speaker has yesterday 
said; but all the world will agree with me that it has been 
most easily resigned to the non-success of its negotiations!, and 
that it has been but slightly surprised thereat. And just here 
I go straight to the truth I I pass over all the ambiguities, all 
the subterfuges, all the ruses of diplomacy and I arrive at 
this conclusion: The cabinet of the Tuileries has pronounced 
the condemnation of the temporal power of the papacy ! In 
order to prove it it is not necessary to go back in memory to 
1831 and to talk of the blood of a Bonaparte shed by pontifical 
handa 1 I prefer to confine myself to general facts whose ten- 
dency can efecape no one. 

To the great surprise of the entire world there appeared 
at the end of the year 1859 a pamphlet, — ^whose author I do 
not seek, — ^which was widely circulated, and for which the 
government allowed itself to be considered responsible. It is 
there then that its opinion is to be sought. Now that 
opinion is not doubtful, and I admired yesterday the chival- 
rous confidence of those who still assert that the govemnient 
desires to maintain the temporal power of the papacy. Why 
should we delude ourselves? By a combination of divers 
circumstances, by a series of causes dating far back, the tem- 
poral power of the Pope is seriously menaced under the con- 
ditions in which it is exercised to-day. The Papal throne is 
to-day established upon a volcano, and the pontiff who is 
charged by God witii the maintenance of order upon the earth 
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is himself constantly threatened by a revoIntkHi. He, the^ 
representatiye of the highest moral authority upen earthy - 
maintains it only under the protection of foreign an»iesi 
These military occupations protect only to compromise him ; 
they excite agninsi him all the susceptibilities of the national 
sentiment, they demonstrate that he cannot confide himself 
to the love and respect of his people. 

The policy of the government is herein so clearly explained 
that I h&ve nothing to add to it. Considering^ its origin it 
would be easy for me to show by history ihsit the temporal 
power is a fact analogous to numberless others of the same 
nature, that the establishment of feudalism explains. En** 
tirely separate from dogma it in no way merits the reverence 
lavished upon it by those who believe it necessary to the ex- 
ercise of spiritual auAority. 

Established during the twelfth century it has filled history 
by turns with the brilliancy of its services^ the story of its 
intrigues, and the scandal of its crimes. Alwayst too f eeWe 
to defend itself, constantly reduced to depend upon aid from 
without, it has also become a permanent cause of the 
divisions, the agitations, and the wars of Italy. Her© you 
have the proof written upon every page of histoty; a fact of 
great value to reeaU in this discuBBion is that the tempoi^ 
power of the Pope claimed $ib a guarantee of his spiiitual 
independence has been on the contrary a cause of loBig servi*- 
tude. Besides^ what does it avuil to talk of the past? Does* 
not the spectacle that we have under out eyes suffice? Is it 
not shown that the temporal authority of the Holy See sub* 
sists only on coiuHtion that it is supported, sometimes 1^ 
Austria^ sometimes by France, and those who> exert it are* soi^ 
thoroughfy' oensc^ous of their unpopularity that ab«nd<D«ieA 
to themselves* they do not. even wait for an uprising, but haj^* 
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iaa to flcreea themBelyes bj iligiht as aoon .as foreign oocupa* 
iiioii ceases to protect their tyranny. 

Wlij this ceaseless talk of temporal independence which is 
Unit a fiction? And if it were permitted me to further explain 
any idea I could prove without difficulty that the Church her- 
self, severed from the- cares and perils of her tomparaiy 
jpower^ would be the ^eater in the eyes of ihe people, atid 
ber authority increased as it was purified. 

But these great questions are not within our province. 
QThe domain within which I must restrict myself is that of 
policy, and there inevitable consequences obtrude themselves. 

Well, thed, if it be true that Italian imity is for France 
la question alike of interest and honor; if at the same time the 
i^emporal power is a permanent obstacle to this union, this 
|>ower must be abolished. I do not say that it is necessary 
Jo employ the force of our arms, but that at least they shall 
not assist in its maintenance. It is time to put an end to this 
Bouble game that is being played upon the banks of the Po 
iKnd upon the Tiber. 

Emancipators in the north, we cannot become subservient 
in the south; if it is objected that our soldiers protect the 
Holy Father at Some, I respond that protectiom without 
obedience is either ridiculoos, or it is oppression in disguise; 
if we are the defenders of the temporal pow^ let us march 
ii:gK>n Bologna already in insurrection, let us invade Bomagna, 
jBStaJ^lish tha powser of the Pope iupon its ruins, and stifie 
liberty in Italian blood, that is the complement g£ the ex- 
pedition to Borne. But if we recognize the rights of the 
people of Bologna by the same token we proclaim that of 
the Eomans, and the presence of our troops that keep them 
in subjection is an insult to our policy. 

Gentlemen, it is with genuine regret that I have heard ex- 
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tolled in this p^ ace. the action of a French general who hatf 
placed his sword at the service of the pontifical power. I 
have no fear in saying that this decision will find little re- 
sponse from without, and that most of the old friends of this 
oflB.cer will experience as much sorrow as surprise at his ex- 
traordinary intention, but that which crowned the general 
astonishment and which caused me the utmost surprise was 
the affirmative sign by which the President of the Council of 
State made known yesterday that an authorization apparently 
asked for had been favorably received by the French govern- 
ment, and that it was permitted this officer to serve in the 
Pontifical army without losing his authority; therefore the 
statement is official; but there are moral effects greater thani 
all administrative acts. Either the commission of this officer 
is absurd or it obliges him to take command of that army of 
mercenaries, Swiss, Germans, and Croatians, who sell their 
blood for the Papacy, to march at their head for the conquest 
of Bomagna and to gather from the smoking walls of 
Bologna the bloody laurels of Colonel Schmidt. But on that 
day he will have facing him the allies of France, and perhaps 
behind the Piedmontese lines he will find the valiant legions 
whom he has so often led to victory, and there he will be 
reduced to the alternative of resigning his command or of 
drawing his sword against his country. 

As for myself, I demand of the government that it cease 
those many equivocations unworthy of a nation like France, 
and that it put an end to the misunderstandings which are 
the direct consequence of a policy of liars and turncoats un- 
acceptable to the country. 

[Special translation by liarj Emerson Adams.] 
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